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REPORT OF THE INDIAN FAMINE COMMISSION 

1898. 


CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Our Commission was appointed with the approval of Her Majesty’s Secretary 
_ Appointmentofthe Commission: State under the orders of His Excellency the 

its object. Governor General in Council contained in the Reso¬ 

lution of the Government of India, Department of Revenue and Agriculture, 
No. 35—245—26 (Famine), dated the 23rd December 1897. The object of the 
Commission was to examine and compare the systems of famine relief sanctioned 
for the several provinces, and the measures actually employed during the recent 
famine ; to inquire into the degree of success attained bj^ those measures ; and 
to record the lessons and recommendations suggested by the experience gained 
while the facts were fresh in the minds of the witnesses. 

2. The following observations taken from the Resolution appointing the 

Scope of the Inquiry Commission may be usefully quoted, as they give a 

full description of the object and scope of the inquiry 

directed. 

“The organisation for the relief of distress which has been elaborated in each province 
on the lines laid down by the Famine Commission of 1878, and embodied in the Provincial 
Famine Codes, has now, for the first time in most of the affected provinces, been prac¬ 
tically tested on a large scale; and on the whole it has stood the trial well. But while the 
experience of the past year has suggested no alterations in the main lines which were pre¬ 
scribed as the basis for the administration of relief, it has been found necessary, in almost 
every province, to depart in same not unimportant respects from the detailed provisions of 
the local Code in order to meet the differing conditions of distress. And the direction 
which these departures have taken has varied from province to province. 

“ The experience thus gained will be of incalculable value when India is next face to 
face with famine. But in order ta render it available for future guidance, it is essential to 
collect and collate it while the facts are fresh, and to embody it in amended Famine 
Codes. It is no doubt the case that, while the broad lines upon which relief is to be 
adtninistefed may properly be prescribed for the whole of India, variations in detail will 
■'be necessary under the varying conditions to be found in the several provinces, and 
that each province must retain its individual Code. But it is certain that almost 
every province will have something to learn from the experience of others, and it will be 
advisable to take special measures to collate that experience ; and especially, where the 
cost of relief and the numbers relieved have been larger than elsewhere in proportion to 
the acuteness of the distress and the population affected by it, to enquire to what causes 
the excess was due, and whether an adherence to the lines followed in other provinces 
might not, on a future occasion, reduce the cost without dimini.shing the efficacy of the 
measures to be adopted. 

“The enquiry will be far narrower in scope than that entrusted to the larger Famine 
Commission, which was appointed with such signal advantage in 1878. Twenty years ago 
no general famine policy had been enunciated by Government, the experience gained in 
Behar in 1873 and in Southern India in 1877 from what were virtually experiments in 
relief, was all that was available, and the Commission had to formulate a policy and to 
evolve general principles for guidance in the actual presence of famine. But this was, 
perhaps, the least important portion of their duties. They were also bidden to consider and 
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advise upon measures of the widest possible nature, such as might 'diminish the severity of 
famines, or place the people in a better condition for enduring them,’ The programme 
that was laid down by them accordingly under the head of ‘ Measures of- protection and 
prevention’ has since then been actively prosecuted ; and though much still remains and 
always will remain to be done, the omissions and defects are fully recognised, and are 
gradually being dealt with as opportunity offers, and no further general inquiry of this 
nature is either necessary or advisable. So, too, the experience of the past year has 
shown that the general lines of policy laid down in 1878 stand in no need of reconsidera¬ 
tion, It is the details of the scheme of relief that require to be revised. But in such a 
matter details are hardly less important than principles.” 

3. The instructions to the Commission were expressed in the following 

Duties of the Commission. terms : 


“The duties of the Commission will therefore be— 


to examine the manner in which the provisions of the Famine Codes of the several 
provinces differ from one another, and in which their prescriptions have been 
departed from ; 

to inquire into the degree of success which has in each case attended the measures 
adopted, considered primarily with regard to the relief of distress and the 
saving of human life, and secondarily with regard to economy ; 
to advise as to the measures and methods of working which seem likely to prove 
most effective in these two respects ; and 

to make any inquiries and record any recommendations or opinions which it is 
thought will prove useful in the case of future famines. 

It Is to be understood that the object of the inquiry is to furnish guidance for the 
future; and that it is concerned with the past, only in so far as may be necessary to that 
end.” 

4. In a despatch No. 229, dated the 23rd December 1897, Her Majesty’s 

Approval of Her Majesty’s Sec Secretary of State informed the Government of India 
retary of State. that he fully accepted the view that the main prin¬ 

ciples of famine administration, as laid down by the Famine Commission and 
embodied in the provincial famine codes, are settled and need not be re-opened, 
but that he was confident that valuable results would be gained by collating and 
reviewing the experience of relief administration in the several provinces. Regard¬ 
ing the instructions which it was proposed to issue to our Commission, the 
Secretary of State observed :— 


“ I attach much importance to the second head of the inquiries to which you have 
drawn the attention of the Commission; and I am glad to observe that under the fourth 
head you have encouraged the Commission to make such general or special recommenda¬ 
tions as they may see fit on the subject of famine relief administration,” 


Constitution of the Commission. 


5. The Commission appointed under these orders consisted only of a Presi¬ 
dent, four Members and a Secretary ; but in order to 
assist us in our inquiries and to see that local points 
■or questions were not overlooked or misunderstood, each local Government was 
directed to attach to the Commission as a temporary Member, while we were 
actually making inquiries within its province, a selected officer who was per¬ 
sonally acquainted with the practical working of the system of relief adopted. 
In accordance with these instructions the following representatives of local 
'Governments sat with us and took part in our inquiries while in the province;— 

Bengal.—Mr. J. A. Bourdlllon, I.C.S., C.S.I., Officiating Commissioner of 
the Patna Division, 
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Method of inquiry, 


Madras.—ryix. W. J. H, LeFanu, I.C.S., Member, Board of Revenue, and 
late Famine Commissioner. 

Bombay .—Honourable Mr. J. Monteath, I.C.S., C.S.I., Chief Secretary to 
Government. 

Central Provinces. —i. Mr. R. H. Craddock, I.C.S., on special duty with 

the Chief Commissioner (at Nagpur). 

2. Mr. A. D. Younghusband, I.C.S., Commissioner 
of the Chhattisgarh Division (at Raipur). 

3. Mr. J. B. Fuller, I.C.S., C.I.E., Commissioner of 
the Jabalpur Division (at Jabalpur). 

North-Western Provinces. —Mr. T. Stoker, I.C.S., C.S.I., Officiating 
Chief Secretary to Government. 

Punjab. —Mr. M. W. Fenton, I.C.S., Revenue Secretary to Government. 

6. The Commission was formally constituted on the arrival of Sir 

James Lyall and Surgeon-Colonel Richardson from 
England, and held its first sitting at Calcutta on the 

loth January 1898. Our first business was to settle the general method of our 
inquiry, to arrange for a tour through the provinces which had been affected by the 
recent famine and determine the places in each province at which it was desirable 
we should hold our sittings, to issue instructions to local Governments and 
Administrations for the production before us of the best witnesses who could assist 
us in our investigations and of such documents already on record as would be of use 
to us, and to compile a series of interrogations for the guidance of the witnesses. 
As soon as these preliminary arrangements were completed we proceeded 
to examine the witnesses, and for this purpose our first public sitting was 
held at Calcutta on the 19th January. We commenced our tour through the 
affected provinces with a visit to Bankipur, the head-quarters of the Patna divi¬ 
sion where distress had been more severe than in any other part of the province of 
Bengal. From Bankipur we returned to Calcutta to resume the hearing of 
witnesses from other parts of Bengal, and then proceeded to the Madras presi¬ 
dency where we held sittings at Madras and Bellary. In the Bombay presidency 
we visited the head-quarter stations of the two most distressed districts, Bijapur 
and Sholapur, and took the evidence of the local witnesses there, the remaining 
witnesses from the presidency appearing before us at Bombay. From Bombay 
we proceeded to the Central Provinces to take the evidence of witnesses from that 
province and from the adjoining province of Berar. Our inquiries in the Central 
Provinces were especially close and were conducted at the head-quarters of three 
of the four divisions into which the province is divided. In the North-Western 
Provinces we held sittings at Lucknow, where the local Government was then 
residing, at Jhansi the head-quarter station of the old division of Bundelkhand, 
and-at Agra. The Punjab witnesses appeared before us at Lahore. This tour 
occupied us till the 12th April, on which date we commenced our deliberations at 
Simla. 

7. The selection of the witnesses who should give evidence before us was 

in the first place necessarily left to the local Gov- 
The witnesses. ernments concerned. The majority of the witnesses 

so selected were officials of different classes who had been actively con¬ 
cerned in, and had personal knowledge of, the recent relief operations!. But 
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in addition to official witnesses the local Governments selected for appearance 
before us a number of non-official witnesses, both European and Native, who 
from their social position or from their special knowledge of the people or of the 
circumstances of the late famine or for any other reason seemed likely to be able 
to assist us in our inquiry. Among them were zamindars or landholders, mission¬ 
aries, merchants and grain dealers. We also caused to be inserted in the leading 
newspapers in the affected provinces advertisements inviting voluntary witnesses 
to lay their views before us. And from time to time we ourselves invited the 
attendance of persons who we thought could give information which would 
be of value to us. Altogether we examined 258 witnesses and admitted to the 
record the written statements of no other persons who were either unable to 
appear before us or whom the time at our disposal did not permit of, our 
examining orally. Forty-nine days were occupied in hearing the evidence of 
these witnesses. 


8. Our formal record of evidence contains the written statements of the 
The evidence witnesses who appeared before us and their oral 

examination, as well as the written statements of 
those witnesses who, for the reasons we have given above, did not actually 
appear before us for examination. As regards the oral evidence of witnesses we 
desire to explain that our staff of shorthand writers was very inefficient. Every 
endeavour has been made to reproduce the questions and answers as correctly 
as possible, and each witness has been given an opportunity of revising the proof 
of his evidence ; but even so we are aware that the result in every case has not 
been quite satisfactory. And in addition to the formal evidence, a great mass of 
information has been placed at our disposal by the local Governments and 
Administrations. We have in every case been furnished with copies of the final 
report or orders of the local Government reviewing the famine relief operations in 
the province, and in many cases with similar reports submitted by the local 
officers to the Government. We have also received from the different provinces 
copies of all important correspondence that took place during the operations, 
copies of the instructions and orders issued from time to time by the local 
Government for the guidance of its officers, of the periodical reports and summa¬ 
ries submitted to and by the local Governments and complete statistics of the 
operations. And during the course of our deliberations at Simla we have received 
from every province, except Madras, the special report required by the Govern¬ 
ment of India containing the proposals and recommendations of the local Govern¬ 
ment for amending its famine code which the experience of the recent famine 
had led it to suggest. The information placed at our disposal has been very full 
and complete, it has assisted us most materially in our inquiries, and we desire to 
place on record our appreciation of the co-operation we have received in this 
respect both from the Government of India and from the local Governments and 
Administrations. 


CHAPTER IL 


NARRATIVES OF THE FAMINES AND SCARCITIES WHICH HAVE OC¬ 
CURRED BETWEEN THE DATE OF THE FAMINE COMMISSION’S 
REPORT, 1880, AND THE FAMINE OF 1896-97, 


9. Between the report of the Famine Commission of 1880 and the late 
, , . famine several riiinor famines or scarcities neces- 

Introductory remarks. 

sitating relief measures more or less extensive have 
-occurred in different provinces. They have afforded opportunity for testing 
the’ prescriptions of .the famine codes framed on the Famine Commission’s 
report, and on the experiences thus gained the original codes have from time 
to time been revised until they assumed their present form. We think it will 
be useful in this part of our report, to give a short account of these inter¬ 
mediate famines and scarcities, as they furnish interesting instances of famine 
relief administration, and may serve as a guide as to the amount of relief.required 
m a particular area on the occasion 6f serious crop failure. Of the famines here, 
described the gravest were the Ganjam famine of 1889 and the Madras famine 
of 1890-92. On these occasions the loss of crops appears to have been almost 
as great as that which occurred m the same tracts in the late famine. In the 
scarcity which visited Behar In 1891-92 the crop failure in a. portion of North 
Behar approached in its completeness the crop failure of 1873-74 and of 1896-97. 
In none of these cases was relief required on anything like the scale found 
necessary in 1896-97. The explanation must be sought in the unprecedented 
rise in food prices which distinguished the late famine, and in the general 
paralysis of industry which so wide-spread a calamity occasioned. The experi¬ 
ences of the intervening years between 1880 and 1896 point to the conclusion 
that scarcities occurring over limited areas while the rest of the Indian continent 
is prosperous, can be successfully dealt with by a very moderate expenditure of 
money and without disturbing the ordinary administration. 

JO. A protracted break in the south-west monsoon in July and August 1880 

caused apprehensions of serious. crop failure in the 

Apprehended scarcity in 1880, i o tit 1 . , • - ■ r r, i 

the North-Western Provinces and Deccan and bouth Mahratta districts of Bombay, 
other parts of India. Berars, the Central Provinces and Hyderabad. 

Reports came in that, owing to scanty rainfall and long drought, the kharif or ram 
crops were withering, the grass was burnt up, the water-supply was rapidly dim!-' 
nishing, and that severe distress was imminent. Fortunately the monsoon sud¬ 
denly strengthened in the first week of September, and gave heavy and continuous 
rain throughout Southern India, which entirely changed the situation. A large 
proportion of the crops was saved, the rise in prices was arrested, and 

the necessity for relief measures obviated. 

11. A large portion of the North-Western Provinces also suffered from the 
uncertain and scanty rainfall of 1880. The latter half of September and the first 

half of October were almost rainless, and in Bundel- 
khand and other districts south of the Jumna, a dry- 
west wind greatly damaged the kharif crop. From the lower portion of the 
Gangetic Doab and from the southern half of Oudh equally bad accounts were 
received. Wheat rose to 15 seers the rupee and barley to 18. The local 


Preparations in the North-West 
crn Provinces. 
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Government was seriously alarmed, and informed the Government of India on the 
18th October that it would probably be necessary to open relief works in the tract 
now forming the Allahabad, Lucknow, and Benares divisions, owing to the failure of 
the rain crop and the apprehended difficulty of sowing the cold weather or rahi 
crop. The Famine Commission’s report had by this time reached the local Gov¬ 
ernments, though no orders on it had been passed by the Government of India. 
In accordance with the recommendations of that report the Government of the 
North-Western Provinces proposed to at once organize a system of village inspec¬ 
tion for the gratuitous relief of the incapable poor who could offer neither security 
for advances nor labour in return for relief. Each patwari’s circle was to form a 
relief circle, and each kartungo was to be the supervising relief officer in his (the 
kanungo’s) circle. The tahsildar was to check the kanungo’s lists, and issue 
certificates to the persons considered eligible for gratuitous relief entitling them 
to receive specified doles of grain through the agency of the village grain-dealer. 
He was also to enquire into the cases of small landowners and occupancy 
tenants without the necessary means of subsistence, and to these would be given 
advances under rules framed under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act on the security 
of their landed interests. To larger landholders, would be given advances to 
undertake land improvement works for the employment of their tenants. The 
staff of tahsildars and of European officers was to be strengthened in the affect¬ 
ed districts, and the co-operation of reliable native gentlemen in the work of 
village inspection was to be invited. These instructions were generally approved 
by the Government of India, but a question was raised whether the definition of 
the classes entitled to village relief had been made “ sufficiently wide to include; 
persons who are debarred by pride of birth from manual labour on out-door relief 
works.” The Government of India expressed the opinion that the definition 
“ incapable poor who can offer neither security for advances nor labour in return 
for relief” should not be so construed as to deprive of all relief those persons who 
from such scruples would rather die of starvation than work as labourers. On 
this pioint the local Government replied at some length. It remarked that the 
question whether any relief, and if so, what form of relief should be given to persons 
who cannot repay advances and who being able will not work, had not been dealt 
with by the Famine Commission, and that it required definite settlement. It 
dwelt on the difficulties and risks attendant on any system which recognised the 
right to relief of any class of able-bodied persons who did nothing in return for 
the assistance they received. It admitted that exceptional cases, really deserving 
of consideration, of poor persons of good .social position who could not work nor 
beg without forfeiting their respectability might arise, but considered that all 
such ought to be investigated by a European relief officer before the claim was 
admitted, and held that all persons who-might without real hardship be required 
to labour should be s'ternly excluded from gratuitous relief. These views were ulti¬ 
mately concurred in by the Government of India. Eventually preparations for 
famine relief were rendered unnecessary by good general rain during the third 
week in November, enabling the to be sown in all districts and causing a 
heavy drop in prices. 

12. During the early months of 1884 the condition of the Southern Punjab, 
Scarcity in the Southern and Comprising the Karnal, Delhi, Gurgaon, Rohtak and 
Sbuth-Eastern Punjab m 1884. Hissar districts, caused anxiety, and required some 

measures of relief. Throughout the tract the rainfall -of 1883 had been much 
below the average. The kkarif cxo^ promised well up to the middle of July, but 
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a’break in the rains lasted for six weeks from the middle of July till the beginning 
of September, and the greater part of the crop withered. A heavy and general 
fall of rain in the first week of September rescued some of it, but generally speak* 
ing the outturn of grain and fodder was very poor. The September rain enabled 
a , considerable area to be sown for rabi, but the winter was rainless and by 
March 1884 the unirrlgated crops had almost wholly perished. In a great part 
of the tract the previous harvests also had been poor, and grain-stocks had be¬ 
come deplenished. But from the rest of the Punjab grain was actively imported, 
and prices, notwithstanding the local failure of crops', remained low. Barley in 
March was selling at 26 seers the rupee in the affected districts. The character 
of the five harvests, ending with the of 1884, is shown below in terms of 
fractions of a rupee, 16 annas or one rupee representing an average harvest:— 





18S2. 

1883. 

i88i|. 




Rahi. 

Kharif. j 

Rabi.' 

Kharif. 

Rabi. 

Kharif. 




As. 

As. 

As. 

As 

As. 


Delhi ... 

• • « 

« • . 

12 

18 

16 

5 

4 

... 

Karnal ... 


• « • 

4 

8 

4 

3 

4 

»* • 

Gurgaon 

... 

«•« 

4 

12 

16 

5 

8 

1». 

Hissar ... 

, , , 

».« 

T 2 

8 

12 

4 

8 

... 

Rohtak 

« « « 


13 

8 

8 

3 

4 

• • • 


The harvests had been continuously poor in Kamal and Rohtak from 1882, and 
in these districts the most serious distress was anticipated. The east and 
south-east of^ the Karnal district were protected by the Western Jumna Canal, 
but in the Kaithal and Karnal tahsils there was no rahi crop in most of the 
villages. Portions of the Rohtak district were also protected by the canal, but 
in the south, central and western parts of the district which depend on the 
rainfall, the kharif and rabi failed completely. The condition of the Delhi 
district was better, as the harvests preceding the kharif oi 1883 had been good. 
In Gurgaon the people weie exceptionally impoverished and indebted, as the 
effects of the famine of 1876-78, when 150,000 head of cattle died and 50 lakhs 
worth of crops were lost, had not disappeared. The position in Hissar was 
more satisfactory. The cultivators w^ere reported not to have lost heart, and 
there w’ere no signs of distress. 


Summary of relief measures. 


13. The relief measures comprised (i) the suspension of the land revenue 

where deemed necessary : (2) the grant of loans for 
digging wells, and later on, when the rains of 1884 
broke, of agricultural advances for seed and cattle: (3) the provision of road and 
tank work by the district boards for the unemployed at ordinary rates of wages. 
No regular famine relief works were opened, but in addition to the employment 
provided by the district boards a considerable amount of earth-work was in 
progress on the canals and railways. A large drainage work was started in May 
1884 in one part of the Rohtak district, but very few labourers came to it, 
and It was closed after about 2 or 3 months. In the canal tracts the harvest¬ 
ing of the spring crops also gave good and remunerative work to many. A 
sfcheme of major works for relief purposes was prepared in case the rains of 
1884 should fail, and circle relief in accordance with the; famine code was mapped 
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out against the same contingency. But as the rains of 1884 were good it was 
not found necessary to put these measures into operation. In no district was 
the distress or demand for employment great. The Delhi district in May report¬ 
ed that “the people do not crowd to the works, though the rate of wages is fair 
and work plentiful. ” The Karnal report was to the effect that the people were 
in good heart owing to low prices and large suspensions of land revenue. The 
Gurgaon report was that the people were cheerful, and that if rain fell there 
would be no distress. In that district 3,200 persons were on works. In Hissar 
in the same month (May) 750 people were employed, and 670 in Rohtak. In 
June the rains broke, when plentiful employm.ent in the fields became open to 
all classes, and by the end of July the works had generally closed. 


14. The largest amount of land revenue suspended was in Rohtak, where 

Revenue suspensions, and agri- 2,29,000 of the Mrttrz/ demand of 1 883 and 

cultural advances. 2,23,000 of the rabi demand of 1884 were 

suspended. In Gurgaon the kharif and rabi suspensions amounted respectively 
to Rs. 1,16,000 and Rs. 1,15,000. In Delhi Rs. 40,000 and in Karnal Rs. 45,000 
of the demand was suspended. In Hissar practically the whole demand 
was realised without coercive processes or hardship to the people. About Rs. 
70,000 was advanced for wells, cattle and seed in the four districts. 

15. That this scarcity, arising as it did from a very extensive failure of two 
the Punjab successive harvests, which in two districts had been 


Inferences 

scarcity. 


from 


preceded by decidedly poor harvests, should have 
been tided over at such small expense to the State, and resulted in so little 
distress, speaks well of the .staying power and resources of the agriculturists 
of the south-eastern Punjab. The explanation must be sought, partly in 
the familiarity of the people of this part of the country with drought, and 
their consequent preparedness for it, partly on the proximity of the canal 
tracts offering abundant employment to the unemployed and providing surplus 
grain at low prices, and partly in the lightness of the land assessment. The most 
serious aspect of this, as of.other similar scarcities in the south-eastern Punjab, 
was the great mortality which occurred among the cattle owing to the dearth of 
fodder and water, especially in the Hissar and Rohtak districts. A proposal to 
advance 2 lakhs of rupees, in these two districts, to the agriculturists was made 
by the Commissioner of the division but was not supported by the Financial Corii- 
missioner, and was ultimately refused by the local Government. The Financial 
Commissioner held that it would be cheaper in the end for the people to sell 
their plough bullocks at low prices and to buy others when rain began to fall, 
than to attempt to keep them alive on purchased fodder: and that it would be a 
great mistake “to encourage the people to run largely into debt for this 
purpose, when a second failure of the rains would inevitably result in the death 
of the cattle by starvation." He showed that in those districts the people 
were in the habit of selling their surplus cattle after harvest operations were 
over and buying others when required: and argued that It was undesirable to 
interfere with habits of this kind, which were the result of long experience in a 
tract of country where seasons were unusually uncertain. These conclusions 
were.accepted by the local Government. “As regards cattle required for agri¬ 
cultural purposes” wrote the Government, “ it is far better, because It is a far more 
certain method of relief, to make advances for the purchase of bullocks when the 
brought ceases, than to make advances nominally to keep them alive during the 
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season of drought. The free suspensions of land revenue which have been made 
will indirectly enable the agriculturists to procure fodder for their cattle. The 
people must be left to themselves in this matter: the proceeds of the sale of 
surplus cattle at the spring fairs will, no doubt, in many cases provide the means 
of purchasing fodder for the remaining cattle needed for agricultural purposes. 
Should It be necessary hereafter the Lieutenant-Governor will be prepared to 
make large advances for the purchase of cattle.” 

16. The south-west monsoon rains of 1884 were ill-distributed and insuffi- 

Distress in parts of Bengal in ^ient in the greater part of the province'of Bengal. 

A prolonged break occurred during Augustin North 
Bengal, Behar and Chota Nagpur. This was in a measure made good by favour¬ 
able rain in September and October over most of the province, but the crops were 
generally below the average, and a more or less pronounced failure of the winter 
rice crop was reported in Aovember to have occurred in the Sadar and Nawada 
sub-divisions of Gaya, the Behar sub-division of Patna, the Sadar sub-division of 
• Darbhanga; in parts of Nuddea and Murshidabad; and in parts of the Burd- 
wan, Birbhum and Bogra districts. The prolonged cessation of the rains in August 
alarmed the local Government, and inquiries were instituted in all divisions as to 
the state of the crops and the condition of the people: but with the copious rain¬ 
fall of September and October these anxieties were greatly allayed, and it was 
considered that distress would at the most be now confined to strictly limited areas 
in the above mentioned districts and would nowhere be very severe. Accordingly 
in November further and more minute enquiries were directed to be instituted in 
those areas in order to determine the villages likely to be actually affecte'd, the 
classes of people in each village likely to need relief, the best means of affording 
it and the probable cost. Special attention was also directed to be paid to 
stimulating private charity and enlisting the co-operation of local residents of 
influence and public spirit in meeting such distress as might be expected to 
occur. 

17. The belief that relief measures might, without hardship to the people, be 

Relief measures in different dis- confined within narrow limits, proved to be well 
’ founded. In Nuddea and Murshidaba.d the district 

boards provided work on road repairs at ordinary rates of wages, but it attracted 
few labourers. In Gaya, Patna and Darbhanga similar works were carried on 
during the hot weather months of 18-^5 on a small scale. In May the Collector 
of the Darbhanga district was able to report that the condition of the people 
was so much better than he had anticipated, that he did not think that any 
further measures of relief were required. For relief works in the distressed parts 
of the district the local Government had made a grant of Rs. 5,000 in January, 
but it was not found necessary to spend it. The rains commenced in good time 
and in July the local Government was able to report that such pressure as had 
existed was disappearing. Though there was “ more or less pinching in parts of 
Gaya, Patna and Darbhanga ”, there was “ no want of food and no necessity for 
any save a small expenditure in helping a few old and infirm persons and children.” 
By September the Patna and Gaya districts ceased to occasion any anxiety. 
In Darbhanga distress was prolonged owing to an unsatisfactory bhadoi or 
early rain crop till November, but with a good winter rice crop it likewise 
disappeared. 
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18, In the Burdwan division more serious distress actually developed in parts 
' Q j of the Burdwan, Birbhum and Bankura districts in 

division. the hot weather and rains of 1885. In the Burdwan 

district the area affected was about 600 square miles with a population of 
300,000 ; in the Birbhum district 200 square miles were affected with a popu¬ 
lation of 100,000; and in Bankura 170 square miles with a population of 
72,000, Distress in these tracts was chiefly confined to the non-labouring popu¬ 
lation, and was chiefly met by the grant of gratuitous relief, though for 
the relief of the able-bodied road and tank works on a small scale were 
provided by the district boards. In each district charitable ass.ociations were 
formed, and the gratuitous relief given by them was supplemented by similar 
relief given by the district officers, from funds placed at their disposal by the 
Government. Agricultural advances were also freely given. In May 4,500 per¬ 
sons were on the Government gratuitous lists in the Burdwan district; 6,000 in 
Birbhumand 2,000 in Bankura. In June the numbers in Birbhum had in¬ 
creased to 14,300, of whom 8,500 were relieved by Government and 5,800 by 
private agencies. On relief works in these districts the numbers were much 
smaller, and the subject of gratuitous relief attracted attention, and led to 
correspondence of some interest between the Government of Bengal and the, 
local officers. The first question discussed was as to the proper amount of the 
gratuitous daily dole. It was reported by the Commissioner that the money dole 
•granted to each recipient represented the price of half a local seer (or 1 2^ 
ounces) of rice, whereas according to the famine code it should be sufficient 
to procure the minimum ration of the code. The Commissioner admitted that 
this ampunt of food in itself was not enough to support life, but he urged that in 
his division only moderate distress and not famine existed, that the persons 
in receipt of gratuitous relief were either helped also by private charity or were 
earning small sums by odd jobs, and that in point of fact they were not in danger 
of starvation. The local Government, however, took the view that no departure 
from the recently promulgated famine code could be allowed, and that in granting 
gratuitous relief the scale therein prescribed must be adhered to. The second 
question was as to the prominence given in the division, especially in the 
Bfi-hhum district, to gratuitous relief. The attendance at the road and tank works 
opened for relief purposes was small and showed no sign of increasing; while the 
numbers on the gratuitous list rapidly rose. The Commissioner recognised that 
in Birbhum the scheme of relief was faulty, and that there was too much reliance 
on gratuitous relief and too little on works, glance at the figures,” he wrote 
in July, “given in the report shows that one-seventh of the entire population in 
certain tracts are in such a distressed condition as to require gratuitous help, 
and I cannot credit such a universal state of destitution. Most of these are 
women and Children who are said to have none to support them ; but this excuse 
can no longer be put forward, for the timely rainfall must have caused a return 
of those who went away in search of work,” He urged on the Collector the 
opening of more works and the rigid sifting of the gratuitous lists. The Govern¬ 
ment took the same view, and from July a sensible reduction in the numbers 
gratuitously relieved commenced. A satisfactory monsoon enabled relief of all 
kinds to be closed at the end of November throughout the division. In August 
and September 1885 relief measures, chiefly in the form of loans, were again 
necessitated in Murshidahad, Nuddeaand other districts on account of damage: 
from floods, and In Orissa on account of a destructive cyclone and storm wave; 
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19. The total State expenditure on relief in the province amounted to 

lakhs of which Rs. 2,41,900 were for loans and 
advances, and the rest chiefly for gratuitous relief.. 
Relief works were, as stated, provided by the district boards. 


Cost of relief. 


20. The south-west monsoon rains of 1884 were also very deficient over a 

Scarcity in parts of Madras in part of the Madras presidency. In Madura, 

1884-85. Coimbatore and Cuddapah. the rainfall for the: 

period from the ist April to 30th September was nearly one-half less than the 
normal rainfall, in Bellary and Tinnevelly more than one-half less, and in Ananta-- 
pur nearly two-thirds less. In all these districts the failure of the south-west 
monsoon was more complete than in the famine year 1876. Writing in the 
middle of October, the Madras Government described the position as critical. " 
Fortunately prices still remained comparatively low, the preceding years had in 
most parts been good, and stocks of food in the presidency were believed to be. 
large. In November and December all anxiety was removed in respect of all these 
districts, excepting Bellary and Anantapur, by a fairly good north-east monsoon. 


21. In Bellary and Anantapur the crop failure was serious, though from differ- 

Tracts affected and character of ^‘^^es of soils and rainfall four talukas and parts of 
ocarcity. two Others, forming a block of 3,000 square miles, 

suffered more-than the rest of the districts. These talukas were Gdoty and 
Tadpatri in the north of the Anantapur district; and Bellary and Alur, with parts 
of Adoni and .Rayadrug, in the east of the Bellary district, adjoining the affected 
tracts of Anantapur. The extent to which the rainfall failed is shown in the 

marginal table. But 
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account has also t® 
be taken of certain 
physical peculiarities 
of the districts. The 
affected talukas con-■ 
tain large areas of' 
black soil, which de¬ 
pend forcultivation on 
heavy rain in Septem¬ 
ber and the subse¬ 
quent rains oi the 
north-east monsoon. In the affected talukas the north-edst monsoon gave little 
Tain in 1884 and consequently a considerable portiomof the area usually cultivated 


lay waste, and such as had been cultivated yielded less than one-fourth of 
an average crop. In the rest of the Anantapur and Bellary districts light red 
soils predominate, w^hich will bear a crop with less rain than the black soils ; and 
though the crop on them even here was under one-half the average yield, the loss 
was not so great as’in the black soil tracts. In both districts prices were 
high. The price of cholum or greater millet stood at t 8| seers the rupee in - 
Bellary and 2.1 1 seers in Anantapur at the end of December 1884^ against 
38 seers in Bellary and 40 seers in Anantapur in December 1883. These com¬ 
paratively high prices pressed heavily on people accustomed, as are the people of 
Biellary-and Anantapur, to cheap food. A state of distress though not famine 
existed, and the Madras Government uonsidored that it rpalled for an enlargemegb 
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of ordinary’public works, to afford employment for' considerable numbers of 
people between the beginning of the year 1885 and the following June, when the 
next cultivating season would commence. There were, however, it was said, no 
irrigation or other projects sufficiently large in readiness, and it was proposed to 
reserve certain small works of communication for the approach of the cultivating 
season when it would be desirable to keep the people near their homes. The 
sanction of the Government of India was therefore sought for and obtained to 
commence earth-work for relief purposes on the projected extension of the: 
Guntakal-Hindupur railway. This work was kept open till June when the mon¬ 
soon set in. The expenditure on it appears to have been about one lakh. Such 
other relief works as were found necessary were provided by the district boards. 
No gratuitous relief appears to have been given, but large remissions of land 
revenue were made. In August 1885 a break in the monsoon renewed the anxiety 
of the Madras Government for the Bellary and Anantapur districts, and prepara¬ 
tions for recommencing the railway work were made.' But the monsoon again 
strengthened, and by the end of September the agricultural outlook was good 
and cholum had fallen to 25 seers the rupee. 


22. In 1886 a long break In the rains in August and September greatly 

Apprehended scarcity in parts of damaged the rice crop of the Bilaspurand Raipur 
the Central Provinces in 1886-87. districts in the Chhattisgarh division of the Central 

Provinces. In the middle of September a heavy fall of rain temporarily improved 
matters, but this was followed by another period of bright weather and hot dry 
winds. At the end of September it was reported that in Bilaspur 50 per cent, 
of the rice area would yield no crop ; that in the remaining area it would be only 
4 annas ; and that the district board was starting work on tanks for the employ¬ 
ment’ of the people. From Bhandara and Balaghat in the Nagpur division 
similar reports as to the failure of the rice crops were received, and preparations 
were made for opening works. The local Administration thought the situation 
sufficiently serious to be reported to the Government of India, and asked permis¬ 
sion to start earth-work, if necessary, on the projected Bengal-Nagpur railway, 
as a relief work. In the first week of October good rain fell which did material 
good. The possibility of having to afford extensive relief W'as entertained for 
some time, and small relief works were kept open without attracting many labour¬ 
ers. The rice crop was almost a total failure over a considerable area in Bilas¬ 
pur, and in Raipur over a large area it was little removed from a total failure. 
The October rain allowed an extensive crop to be sown in many villages, but 
in both districts there were considerable areas in which only a rice crop could be 
sown. In these tracts distress yas expected during the hot weather of 1887, and 
prepared for. But it did not appear, and the expenditure on relief works was 
very small. The ease with which the Chhattisgarh division sustained the dis¬ 
astrous season of 1886, strongly corroborated the often expressed opinion as to 
the great resources of this tract. Previous seasons had been good, there were 
ample stocks of food in the villages, and though prices were higher than usual, 
rice selling at 20 to 24 seers against 30 to 40 seers in 1885, they never reached 
scarcity level. 


23. At the close of the year 1888 the condition of the Champaran, Muzaf- 

farpur and Darbhanga districts caused grave anxiety. 
Scarcity in Behar in z 888-89. t ^ \ e r% , ■ ^ ^ 

In the two critical months of September and October 

j888 the average rainfall in these three districts was only 5*44 inches, and this. 
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although nearly twp inches greater than the-amount which fell in the correspond¬ 
ing months of 1873 (the year of the Behar famine), was -yet less than half the 
normal amount. This deficiency of rainfall extended to the whole of Behar and 
affected the winter rice crop throughout the division ; but the only tract a-s to 
which real anxiety was felt, was a atrip of land over ?,qoo square miles in aref 
Whioh extended for about po miles along the Nepal frontier through Champaran, 
M'Uzaffarpur and Parbhanga. Here little except rice is grown, and in 1888 this 
crop was almost all lost. Prices rose to a high level, rice from January onwards 
selling at 11 and 12 seers in the affected tract. This, taken 'with the high prices 
prevalent, produced, it was recorded by the Lieutenant-Governor in February 
1889 after a tour through the affected tracts, “ among the poorer inhabitants 
of the area in question a certain amount of distress, very different in degree 
from that felt in actual famine, but nevertheless quite unmistakeable, and such 
as to call for relief.’’ In January relief works were opened by the district 
boards in numerous localities, so that employment was offered to the needy 
within easy reach of their homes. To the able-bodied piece-work was 
offered at a rate which would enable the ordinary worker to earn the money 
equivalent of the " full ration ” of the famine code. The weakly were 
employed on task-work on 75 per cent, of the full wage. Work was given to 
all who sought for it without exception. At the end of January about 8,000 
persons were employed in Champaran, 4,000 in Muzaffarpur, and 4,000 in Dar- 
bhanga. As the hot weather months drew on, the district board works were 
supplemented by relief works conducted by the revenue authorities from pro¬ 
vincial funds. Advances were also given to landlords and cultivators, and gra¬ 
tuitous relief on a small scale started. At the end of May the numbers of relief 
workers were about 15,000 in Muzaffarpur, 12,000 in Ghamparan, and 15,000 
in Darbhanga. In June exceptionally heavy rain set in, leading to a general 
resumption of agricultural operations and a rapid fail in the numbers on relief 
works.- In July floods caused anxiety, and Interrupted grain traffic, so that prices 
rose and rice was as high as 9 seers the rupee iu the affected tracts. Up to chis 
time very little had been done in the way of gratuitous relief.* A few kitchens 
were now opened for children, and a small expenditure incurred on grain dofe In 
villages. In August 3,000 persons were in receipt of gratuitous relief in Muzaffar¬ 
pur, and 1,000 in Champaran. Very few works still remained open. As the crops 
ripened, distress declined, and relief was everywhere closed at the %nd of October. 


24. The 

Cost otxelief. 


expenditure by Government on direct famine relief amounted 
to about 3 lakhs; on loans and advapces about 3 
lakhs more. The expenditure by the district boards 


aroewted to e lakh§> 

25. Commenting In October 1^9 on the famine progress reports received 
from Bengal, the Secretary of State expressed his satisfaction with the promptitude 

and discrtmination shown by the Government of Ben- 
State^S^ffldia. Sepsstary of ofggers in dealing with the crisis of North 

Behar. “ The failure of crops and conSiquent dis¬ 
tress,” he remarked, “were happily confined to a narrow tract in Behar and were 
neither so severe nor so extensive as in the years 1869 and 1874. But in such a 
thickly populated region any serious failure of crops gives cause for anxiety. ” “ The 
people had passed,” he added, “ through an anxious time without loss of life or avoid- 
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able suffering,” But the Secretary of State went on to say that he was not equally 
satisfied that the necessities of the case were promptly recognised by the local offi¬ 
cials and dealt with in the Orissa Tributary States and in Angul. “ In thq chiefships 
the primary responsibility rests upon the chiefs: but the shortcomings of the Daspalla 
Chief, and the situation in some of the other Estates might have been ascertained’ 
earlier. In the Government estate of Angul, British officers were certainly respon¬ 
sible for ascertaining the facts and for administering relief: and the situation there 
appears to have become critical before active relief work was begun under orders 
given by Sir John Edgar on the .spot.” The scarcity in Orissa here referred to will 
now be noticed. 

26. In March 1889 the deficiency of the crops of the preceding year in many 

Distress in the Tributary States t^e Tributary States of Orissa was the cause of 
of Orissa in 1889. some anxiety to the Government of Bengal, and the 

necessity for special vigilance in Angul, a once tributary state which had been 
confiscated in 1847 by the British Government, and had since remained under Gov¬ 
ernment management, was impressed on the Commissioner of Orissa. The Angul 
territory is difficult of access from Cuttack and is shut in on all sides by 
hills and unbridged rivers. It is a net-work of forest clad hills, and its population 
consists largely of aboriginal tribes and semi-hinduised castes which find a pre¬ 
carious subsistence in the forests and in temporary cultivation, or as field hands 
in the more open parts of the country. The total population is about 100,000 
souls. Rice is the sole crop. In 1887 and again in 1888 the crop was very 
short, the yield being less than half the average. On the failure.of the crop of 
1888, reports of distress in Angul were received, and caused the anxiety which led 
the Bengal Government to impress the necessity of vigilance on the local authorities. 
Up to June, however, no special expenditure on relief was sanctioned, and of the sum 
of Rs. 12,000 placed by the Government of Bengal at the disposal of the Commis¬ 
sioner of the division for advances to the cultivators, only Rs. 3,000 had been 
disbursed. The monthly reports from the native superintendent of the Angul terri¬ 
tory at length indicated such serious distress that in July Sir John Edgar, the 
Chief Secretary to the Bengal Government, was deputed to Orissa. He found 
the situation more critical than had been realised by the local authorities, and that 
the measures of relief which had been taken were quite inadequate. Great distress 
existed, and while an enormous number of deaths from cholera were reported, 
there was evidence that not a few were really due to privation. A few relief 
centres had been established with works attached to them. But they gave 
employment to only 493 persons and gratuitous relief to i ,998 persons, and both the 
amount of wage on the ■ works and the ration given on gratuitous relief were un¬ 
questionably insufficient. Measures were at once taken to make relief effective. 
The estate was divided into three circles, each under the charge of a European 
officer who was given a medical subordinate. Their duties were to visit each 
village, to superintend the distribution of gratuitous relief to those who could 
not work, to give light work, such as basket working and husking rice, to those 
capable of light work, to distribute seed and subsistence advances to cultivators 
and to others for spinning and weaving, and to provide for the able-bodied such 
work on roads and embankments near their villages as it was found practi¬ 
cable to carry out in the rainy season. The cost of these measures was esti¬ 
mated at Rs. 41,000, and to prevent any risk of food supplies in the territory run¬ 
ning short, Rs. 15,000 was also spent on purchasing and forwarding unhusked rice 
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from Cuttack. With these measures and favourable rains the distress was 
brought under control, though, as the Government of Bengal remarked, it is much 
more difficult to “overtake a famine which has been allowed to get out of hand 
than to prevent starvation by timely measures.” Many pf the persons brought on to 
relief were in bad condition, specially the children. At the end of September the 
numbers on relief did not exceed 3,600, of whom three-fourths were women and 
children in receipt of gratuitous relief, and by the end of November it was found 
possible to close all relief operations. No trustworthy mortality statistics appear 
to have been collected, but the combined effects on the population of cholera, 
dysentery and other diseases usually accompanying a period of general privation 
were admittedly great. 

The situation in the tributary states in the vicinity- of Angul, in the hilly 
country lying north and south of the Mahanadi river, was also investigated by Sir 
John Edgar, and ascertained to be as serious in several of them as In Angul. In 
each case such.measures of relief as were found practicable were concerted with the 
ruling Chief, Ipans of money for relief purposes granted where necessary, and 
more effective supervision arranged for. That the mortality from privation was 
great in several States unfortunately does not admit of doubt. 

27. The south-west monsoon of 1888 began late in Ganjam and was irregular 

The Ganjam famine of 1888-89. received by the district 

between the ist April and the 30th September being, 
only 18 Inches, against a normal rainfall of 31 inches. The normal rainfall of the 
•north-east monsoon In Ganjam, between the ist October and 31st December, is ii 
inches. In 1888 this period was rainless except for a cyclonic storm- which gave 
7*7 inches of rain between the 29th October and the 9th November. The crops 
which consist chiefly of unirrigated rice and ragi had failed seriously by the 15th 
October over large areas, water and pasturage became very scarce, grain-dealers 
in panic refused to sell grain, prices rose rapidly, and grain riots and robberies, 
occurred. The Madras Government deputed one of the members of the Board 
of Revenue to proceed to Ganjam at once and report on the condition of affairs. 
Mr. Gar.'stin’s arrival in the district on the 4th November 1888 had been preceded 
by rain, and its effect was to save the standing dry crops of red-gram, horse-gram 
and late ragi, and to secure some yield to the rice crop where it had riot already 
withered. The conclusion he arrived at was that at that date there was no general 
failure of food-supply. He estimated the yield of the rice crop at three- 
eighths of a normal yield, and put that of other crops somewhat higher. He. 
considered It beyond doubt that the high price of food grains and the prospect of 
a bad rice harvest had caused much distress, especially to the poorer classes 
and the weavers. He recommended the opening of large works, to be carried 
out as ordinary public works by professional agency, and under the powers vested 
in him by Government at once opened the Rushikulya canal project on the 
ordinary piece-work system through contractors. He recommended advances to 
weavers, and in regard to gratuitous village relief to the helpless arid those 
unable to work (lists of whom were being prepared by the Collector) he advised 
that relief should be granted to them when the price of rice exceeded the scarcity 
rate. The scarcity rates at that time fixed for the Ganjam district were i i'2o seers 
the rupee for rice, and i6'6o for ragi. In 1887 the average price of rice had been 
25I seers and of ragi 45 seers the rupee. In October 1888 rice had risen to 10 seers 
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and ragi to 23 seers the rupee. These prices fell to 12 seers and 24I seers respec¬ 
tively when rain occurred in November, but they gradually rose from'tbis poiijt ir 
subsequent months, till tn June t§% rice was selling at 9^9 seers and ragi at 1 7 seers, 
Under Mr. Garatin’s proposal it would have been permissible to the Collector te 
have commenced gratuitous village relief in December 18S8 when rice becagig 
dearer than 12 seers the rupee. The Madras Government, however, held in its 
order of 12th December 1888 that ragi being the cheapest food in ordinary use if? 
the district should be regarded as the standard grain, and forbade gratuitous 
relief being given, except in the ease of homeless wanderers and beggars ip 
danger of starvation, until the price of ragi reached 16 seers the rupee. It waa 
subsequently ascertained, when His Excellency the Governor of Madras yisited 
Ganjam in June 1889, that the assumption that ragi was the common food of th| 
people in Ganjam was incorrect, as though largely consumed, it is always mixed 
with rice by even the poorest classes. The course pf the Ganjam scarcity alsp 
showed that distress might hecorne very general apd severe without ragi reaching 
the scarcity rate of j 6 6 o se^rs the rupee. As it loses 20 per cent, in bulk in 
being converted into meal, the scarcity rate of i6'6o seers of ragi, in grain, 
represents a rate of i3’3 seers of ragi meal. Thq decision to defer gratuitous relief 
until the scarcity rate of ragi was reached was thus an unfortunate one, an4 
had unfortunate results. As regards relief works, the Madras Government approv- 
i^d the orders as to the’ opening the Rushikulya canal and other works, but 
directed that all persons, and not the able-bodied only, should be given employ¬ 
ment on them, and also authorised the Collector to open subsidiary small works, 
as necessary, under civil agency. 

■ 28. Up to June 1889 relief was regulated by these orders. The large public 

works gave employment to about 4,000 labourers in 
January, 13,000 in February, 14,000 ip March, 
and 20,000 in April. Virulent cholera then broke out and the numbers 
in May and June fell In consequence to 11,000. The original Intention was that 
all applicants for labour should be provided with employment on these wprks, bpt 
the works were given out by the Public Works Department to contractors, only able- 
bodied labourers were admitted, and numbers of people were left withput employ¬ 
ment, until in^ May the Collector perceiving this opened civil agency works for 
their relief. On these small works between 5,000 and 10,000 persons were employ¬ 
ed for some months. When Lord Connemara visited Ganjam in June 1889, about 
1-8,000 persons were employed on professional agency and civil works, and some 
2^300 persons had been admitted by the Collector to gratuitous village relief, on 
the ground that they were in danger of starvation. As distress was severe in a 
tract of about 2,500 square miles with a population of 1,100,000, relief was cop.- 
fined to about 8 persons in every square mile, representing only 2 per cent, of the 
population. 


Relief up to June, 1889. 


29i Lord Gonnemara marched in the first fortnight in June 1889 through the 
Lord Connemara’s visit. Famine most distressed parts of the district, and then recorded 
teco^ised. conclusion that “a large amount of distress, 

amounting to starvation, existed, and that the most urgent orders and the most 
prompt action were required if many lives were not to be lost by the most lingering 
and dreadful of deaths. Famine was declared by the Madras Government to exist 
In the Ganjam district, Numerous kitchens were at once onened for tha distrihuf-inn 
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of cooked food, and orders were passed for the formation of relief circles, the 
appointment of circle relief officers, and the distribution of doles of grain or money 
in the villages to the aged, the poor, the sick and the destitute. Seed-grain for the 
cultivators was also imported from the Godavari district. The Madras Govern¬ 
ment further relieved the Revenue Board of the management of the famine, and 
put the Collector in direct communication with itself. Under this changed policy 
the numbers on relief rapidly augmented. The Revenue Board recorded in its 
review of the operations that “ The careful inspection of the villages and the opening 
of the kitchens revealed the existence of severe and wide-spread di.stress which 
had not previously been adequately realised.” The numbers on gratuitous relief, the 
grant of .whicn under the code is confined to destitute resident villagers physically 
incapable of or unfit to labour, increased rapidly. The numbers on village relief 
rose to over 27,000 by the end of June 1889, to 70,000 by the end of July, and 
to 93,000 in the first week in August. In August over 11,000 persons were also 
fed daily in kitchens. This month marked the highest point in relief As the 
circle relief organization was perfected, it became possible to exercise stricter 
control, and with a good harvest on the ground the numbers on gratuitous 
relief were reduced to 28,000 by the end of September. At the end of October 
1889 this form of relief was discontinued, though relief works were retained till 
the end of November. 

30, Complete accounts of the expenditure on this famine are not given in 

the official report upon it. But Rs. 3,64,000 is stated 
Costofrehef. to have been expended on professional works, Rs. 

2,45,000 on civil agency works, and Rs. 3,50,000 on gratuitous relief. Rs. i ,70,000 
was advanced to weavers and for seed-grain, Rs; 2,68,000 of land revenue was 
remitted, and Rs. 3,00,000 was suspended. The expenditure was by no means 
excessive, but it may be conjectured that if relief had been more freely given 
in the first stage of distress, less would have been spent on gratuitous relief and 
kitchens in the second stage. 


31. As regards the mortality during the famine period, the chief facts are 

these. The average number of recorded deaths per 
Mortality in the Ganjam famine, jjjg Ganjam district for the ten years 

ending the 30th September 1888 was 19000 from all causes, and 18,400 
excluding cholera. In the 12 months from the ist October 1888 to the 
30th September 1889, the recorded number of deaths was 38,463 from all causes, 
and 24,422 excluding cholera. This gives a recorded death-rate for these twelve 
months of 42-0 per mille from all causes, and 25 6 excluding cholera. The latter 
death-rate is below the true death-rate of an Indian district in healthy years and 
stamps the death registration of the Ganjam district as defective That this 
must have been so is also shown by the low recorded death-rate of 16 per 
mille, excluding cholera, for the decennial period immediately preceding the 
famine. It is possible that the registration in 1888-89, though imperfect, was 
more perfect than that of the decennial period, as the existence of distress directed 
special attention to the subject. But the exact allowance to be made for this 
cannot be determined. On the other hand it is probable that some of the deaths 
ascribed to cholera resulted more or less directly from privation. All that can be 
safely said is that the mortality of the famine period from all causes was much 
in excess of that of ordinary years. 
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32, The incidents of this famine led to the consideration of some important 

biscussion of certain principles of famine procedure. It was recognised 

that the rise of prices to a particular rate should hdt 
he made thfe criterion of the necessity for granting relief, and that the special use 
of what are called scarcity rates in the codes is to act as a danger signal. A ris^ 
of prices to such points is ordinarily a sign of the existence of severe scarcity, 
hut severe distress may exist before prices have reached this limit. The Madras 
Government also considered that the code scarcity rates for all districts required 
fevisibri, that such rates should be determined with reference to local cortdition^j 
arid that it was utisafe to tahe as a danger signal for the whole presidency one 
and the same percentage of increase in the price of food grains. “ In Ganjafii 
wages and prices are Ordinarily lower than in any other district of the presidency’;, 
and any rise in the price of food grains is felt more quickly and acutely by the 
low paid labourer there than by the better paid one elsewhere.” With regard 
to particular measures cif relief, the plan adopted in the Ganjam fainine of con^ 
fining the departmental public works to able-bodied workers and leaving the 
eivil authorities to manage small wo:ks for all other classes, was considered to 
have been unsatisfactory. The better procedure, it was held, would have been 
to have placed all works under professional rnanagenient, and to have fixed varying 
tasks for varying capacities. The predominance which grain and money doles had 
assumed in the Ganjam famine and the objections taken by the people to 
cooked food were thus dealt with,: . “ The Government considers that cookea 
food is the best form of relief for all who cannot earn wages on relief works. As 
regards the alleged difficulty of adopting it generally on the ground of caste 
scruples, the Government does not consider that any such scruples are honi fide 
or should be recognised which do not involve loss of caste by accepting the relief: 
if the food is cooked by Brahmins in a kitchen to which none but Brahmins have 

access, there is no room for any such scruple... Acceptance 

of cooked food is the truest and safest test of the need for gratuitous relief, but 
the objection to relying exclusively on this form of relief is, that it would be 
difficult to work on a large scale if there were wide-spread distress. When a 
large proportion of a not very dense population has to be relieved, the organiza¬ 
tion of adequate distribution of cooked food becomes almost impossible. Some 
-discretion must therefore be given to officers in special cases to substitute grain 
dpl6s for cooked food.” The preference here given to kitchens is still retained 
in the Madras famine code. The code directs that in the early stages of 
distress, unless the Government should order otherwise, gratuitous relief should 
be restricted to the grant of cooked food in central kitchens ; and differs from all 
other codes in postponing the organization of relief circles and the 'preparation 
of village lists until distress has become severe. - 

33. The autumn crops of 1889-90 throughout the districts of Kutnaun and 

- ^ Jr. L Garhwal were indifferent. The area under plouP’h 

Scarcity in the Kumaun and Garh- . 

flwal districts of the North-Western WaS below the average Owing tO a severe enidemie 
Provinces and Oudh in 1890. r , , . cpiucmic 

01 cholera. 1 he season was also unfavourable!. 
fThe rains were late in coming, were excessive while they lasted, and ended early. 
The result was a bad harvest of the grains which form the staple food df the 
poorer classes in the hills of Kumaun and Garhwal. . The usual winter ravins were 
4 lso a failure, ;and, except in the area irrigated from the hill streams, the spring 
GTops of 1890 almost wholly failed. The people in these hilly tracts live id 
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scattered and distant villages, communication between which is difficult. The 
fields produce little more than is needed for their food, and throughout Garhwal 
aijd much of the Kuiiiaun hill country, there is an absence of traders and grain- 
dealers. The cultivators and landholders live on their own stocks, and in cop- 
sequence of the deficiencies of the khari/ Sind ihe failure of the rabi these slockjs 
were dangerously depleted. The people in most parts had moivey to buy food, 
but there was no machinery for getting and distributing the necessary supplies. 
It became accordingly necessary to import and distribute grain through Govern¬ 
ment agency. In April i8yo the local Government sanctioned the purchase of 
45,000 maunds of grain for Garhwal. Most of the quantity was bought in the 
markets of the plains, and, before the rains made transport difficult, ft was 
removed to selected depots in the interior. It was sold as required under official 
supervision at rates which covered all costs of purchase, transport and wastage, 
and was also sufficiently high to enforce economy on the purchasers. In Kumaun, 
the failure of crops not being so serious as in Garhwal, it was considered suffi¬ 
cient to place at the disposal of the district officer Rs. 15,000 for purchase of 
grain. In Kumaun grain was given out in return for cash, but in Garhwal ft iwas 
almost entirely advanced under engagements to pay by instalments extending 
over two years. By one or other of these methods about 41,000 maunds of foo<i 
were placed in the hands of the people. Cash advances aggregating Rs. 10,500, 
representing some 5,000 maunds of food-grain, were also made in Garhwal, 
Orders were given for the opening of relief works for those who could neither buy 
nor give security. But there was apparently no need to .give effect to these 
orders. Gratuitous relief was neither required nor given. During April and 
May good showers fell in both districts, which ensured the germination of the 
khu’rif crops. The monsoon rains were also favourable, and by the middle of 
August all cause for further anxiety c-eased. In September an excellent harvest 
was reaped. In Garhwal about 75,000 persons, a fourth of the population of the 
district, were for some time dependent on the supplies they drew from the Goveru- 
ment stores., In Kumaun upwards of 12,000 maunds were sold, and the relief 
thus given was divided over a population of .34,000. The cost of the relief 
measures in Garhwal came to Rs, 1,48,000. Of this sum, it was estimated at 
the time that about Rs. 1,38,000 would be recovered. In Kumaun the cost 
aggregated Rs. 37,000, almost the whole of which was recovered. These 
measures proved ample and met the necessities of the people. 

34. In March 1892 the probability of the occurrence of distress in the dis- 

Scarcity in the Kumaun division tricts of Garhwal and Almora in the Kumaun division 
and 4n Di^ra Dun in the North- was brought to the notice of Government. In the 

3*92. following month reports of a similar tenor were 

received from the hill pargana of Jaunsar-Bawar in Dehra Dun. In both cases 
the reason for the anxiety was the same. The Mart/or autumn crop of 1891-92 
haid been a poor one because of the lateness of the rains, and the partial destruc¬ 
tion of the crops by locusts. Owing to the failure of the usual winter rains, the 
sprifig cropqjroved to be even worse. Throughout the month of March dry west 
winds and a high temperature prevailed, which prevented the germinRti'pn of the 
crops. These two Successive crop failures left a large tract without sufficient grain 
in store to carry the people on till the gathering of the autumn harvest of 1892-93. 
At the end of March advances to the amount of Rs. i5,5oo under the Agricul‘- 
turists’ *Ec^ns Act were sanctioned for Kumaun. It Ws, however, soon found 
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that owing to the depletion of local stocks and want of private traders to import 
grain from the plains, cash loans were of no use, as there was no grain to be pur¬ 
chased with them. It w'as accordingly decided that, as In 1890, grain should be 
imported by Government for sale to the people. Forty-five thousand five hundred 
and twenty-four maunds of wheat, gram and barley, costing in all Rs.. 1,54,624 were 
thus brought to the affected tracts and distributed in Garhw'al and Almora. The 
cash sales amounted to Rs. 25,040, and those on credit to men with interest in land 
and to others on their security to Rs. 1,41,533. Profiting by the experience 
of 1890, the purchase of grain on this occasion was made more cautiously, a 
much smaller stock was left in hand, and it was anticipated that no loss 
would accrue to the State. In Garhwal the number of persons who made purchases 
was 18,134, and allowing, as estimated by the Deputy Commissioner, eight persons 
for each purchaser, some 150,000 people were assisted by advances of Govenment 
grain. The people in the interior hills displayed great disinclination to go down 
to the plains, or to travel any great distance even in the hills to buy grain. Besides 
relief granted by distribution of grain, the collection of land revenue was suspend¬ 
ed as also the realization of advances made during the scarcity of 1890. No relief 
works were found necessary in Garhwal, but in Kumaun road repairs were under¬ 
taken in order to give employment to those who could not afford to pay for food and 
for whom no one would stand security. The relief measures taken proved sufficient 
to keep the people in their homes and prevented the scarcity from deepening into 
famine. In Jaunsar-Bawar there was no necessity to import grain, as there was 
a local market easily accessible from all parts of the affected area which had 
the advantage of an excellent cart road linking it with the plains. The relief 
took the form of advances for seed , and sustenance, the total amount distributed 
for both these objects being Rs. 23,400. Some road works were also started, 
which however did not attract more than 200 labourers. Special difficulties 
were met with in extending to the people the full measure of help they needed. 
These were caused by their constitutional apathy and shyness, which led them 
to suffer in silence rather than bring their distress to notice, and by their 
disinclination to leave their homes, wffiich prevented them from taking advan¬ 
tage of works opened for them even when they were at a moderate distance 
from their villages. 

The monsoon of 1892 was early and favourable. The earliest autumn crops 
were gathered in both Kumaun and Jaunsar-Bawar in the third week of August 
and the distress then came to an end. 


35. With the failure of the north-east monsoon of 1890 a period of severe agri- 
Distress in the Madras presi- Cultural distress commenced and prevailed for over 
dency m 1891 and 1892. two years throughout the Madras presidency. The 

failure was most marked In the Central and Carnatic districts which depend 
chiefly for their rain on the north-east monsoon. But in'the first six months of 
1891, It was only in the five districts of Cuddapah, Nellore, Chingleput,. North 
Arcot and Coimbatore that special relief operations w^ere found necessary. The 
south-west monsoon of 1891 was late and seriously deficient and led to a large 
failure of crops in the Deccan and Central districts, a failure which was afterwards 
intensified in many parts by the failure of the north-east monsoon of 1891-92. 
Up to June 1891 the area of distress, in which relief operations were necessary was 
3,450 square miles. In consequence of the failure of the monsoons of 1891 
it increased to 21,300 square miles in December 1891, and 22.700 square miles 
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in March 1892. Towards the close of April 1892 some good showers enabled 
cultivation to be commenced, and the distressed area was contracted to 17,600 
square miles by the,end of June. The south-west monsoon of 1892 was excep¬ 
tionally good and by the end of September it was possible to close relief works 
everywhere. 

36. The districts seriously affected during these two years of deficient 

rainfall , were the same which had suffered most 
severely in the great famine of 1876-78. But the 
calamity was of a much smaller kind, in respect to both the extent of the area 
affected and the acuteness of the distress experienced by the people. The 
extent to which the rainfall was in defect in each district in which famine relief 
operations were found necessary in 1890-91 or 1891-92, or in both years, is shown 
by the following figures :— 


Districts affected. 


District. 

Rainfall in inches. 

District. 

Rainfall IN INCHES. 

Average, 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

Average. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

Chingleput ... 

46-11 

30-96 

29-44 

Nellore 

34-93 

25-81 

16-99 

North Arcot ... 

37'87 

32'o8 

26-36 

Kurnool ... 

27*20 

29-05 

14-79 

Salem 

31-68 

31'30 

19-46 

Bellary 

22*70 

24-28 

9-92 

Coimbatore 

25 S 9 

25-69 

21*10 

Anantapur ... 

23-74 

20-86 

10-86 

Tinnevelly 

26-go • 

22-35 

3288 

Cuddapah ... 

29-12 

21-79 

14-17 


37. Relief works were first opened in February 1891 in Chingleput and 

„ , North Arcot, and in March and April in Tinnevelly. 

Course of relief operations. .,-,,1 ^ 

Coimbatore and Cuddapah. In May the numbers 
on relief works were 14,900, and in June 16,780, by far the majority being 
returned in Chingleput and North Arcot. In these two districts It was also 
found necessary, in March, to give some gratuitous relief by means of kitchens 
to those unable to work. In July, which marks the commencement of the 
second period (July to December 1891), relief works were also opened in Nellore., 
In August works were closed in Tinnevelly. In that month the numbers on relief 
works were 29,700, of whom 7,289 were in Chingleput, 10,248 in North Arcot 
and 6,912 in Coimbatore. In October Salem was added to the list of districts 
having relief works open, and the total numbers of workers rose to 34,658. In 
the two succeeding months the numbers fell to 21,800 and 18,700, and it was 
found possible to close relief works in Chingleput and Coimbatore at the end of 
December. On the other hand works had then to be opened in the three 
Deccan districts of Kurnool, Bellary and Anantapur. During the third period 
(January to June 1892) the numbers on relief works rose rapidly. In June the 
average numbers exceeded 87,000, the highest daily total (92,583) being reached 
on the i8th June. Of this total Nellore accounted for 22,700, Kurnool for 
25,000, Bellary for 18,000, Cuddapah for 11,900 and Salem for 6,600. In 
Anantapur, though the loss of crops was great, the attendance on the works was 
surprisingly small, never exceeding 1,500. Relief kitchens during this period 
were maintained In the several districts for the families of the relief labourers, but 
the latter evinced great unwillingness to send their children to them, and in no 
month did the total number of persons gratuitously relieved in kitchens in the 
presidency during this period exceed 1,300. The fourth period (July to Septem¬ 
ber 1892) marks the decline of distress. The average number of relief workers 
fell from 55,000 in July to 21,000 in August and 3,000 in September, and in 
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the later months all relief works still remmning open were closed. Kitchen relief 
similarly declined, and was finally discontinued in September, 

38. The average number of relief workers and of persons gratuitously relieved 
Relief statistics. kitchens in the presidency in each month is shown 

in the following table :— 


liT PERIOD. 


asD PERIOD. 


3 RD PERIOD. 


4TH PERIOD. 


Jangary to Juns 1891. 


JUfcY TO DeCBMBER 1891. 


January to June 189a, 


July to September 1893. 


Works, KitcheoB. 


February 
March 
April 
Mar 
Jute 


July 

A'lgust 

Septernber,.. 

October 

November,., 

December... 


I January 
I February 
March 
April 
May 


2,364 I June 


1*321 

1,233 July 


July ... 55,300 

August ... 31,404 
September... 3 ,197 


In the districts first affected by scarcity in 1891 the rise in prices during the 
first period was continuous, though it was very gradual and was much mitigated 
by the activity of the grain trade. Taking Chingleput as a typical district, the 
average prices of rice and ragi in the five years preceding 1891 were i6 and 27 
seers the rupee respectively. In June 1891 rice was at 11 seers and ragi at 19 
seers. With the failure of the south-west monsoon in July 1891 the rise in 
these districts became more rapid, and the sudden cessation of imports front 
the Deccan districts which now became affected sent prices up to famine rates, 
and they remained high till June 1892. In October 1891 ragi reached i5’8 
seers, and in December 1891 rice 9*6 seers, in Chingleput. In North Arcot 
ragi was selling at 13 seers against the normal price of 31 seers. In the Deccan 
districts cholum, the chief staple in this part of the presidency, was at 14 seers 
the rupee in Bellary, and at I2'4 seers in Anantapur in December 1891, the 
normal price for the month being 32 seers. From December 1891 to June 1892 
the price of cholum in the distressed parts of the Deccan was maintained 
between the narrow limits of 13^ and 15 seers. In 1892 the distress w'as so 
severe over so large an area and the surplus produce in the presidency 
generally so small, that resort had to be made largely to other provinces for 
grain. In the two years ending September 1892 the imports into the presidency 
exceeded the enormous total of 420,000 tons. 

Costofreiiefope«tlon,. 39 - The cost of the famine is exhibited in the 

following table:— 



Coimbatore 

Salem 

North Arcot 

Chingleput 

Nellore 

Cuddapah 

Anantapur 

Bellary 

Kurnool 

Tinneyelly 


75,<595 
1,18,634 
1,40,659 






Loans. 

Total. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

9.21,98s 

10,58,818 

>,77,547 

4,39,447 

4,29.°o4 

10,86,058 

4,97,882 

>4,97,155 

1,65.395 

14,85,289 

6,29,376 

>2,59,345 

98,099 

4,ii,52« 

2,69,834 

11,63,976 

2,25,517 

8,23,527 

Nil . 

4,75*048 
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Pf these items the eypen4jtvire on ' works’’“gratyltpug relief ” alpne was 
debited to the head *'Famine relief,” A sum of Rs, i,i5,.983 not shown in the 
aihpye accounts was also spent on account of additional civil establishments, 
The land revenue remissions exceeded by Rs, 40,66,137 tl>e average remissions 
for the two years preceding the famine, and the Jpan^ and advances were 
similarly Rs. 3 S 3 )Q 7 ir 45 in excess of the average aiiyanees and loans of tho 
following yeatjE, The remissions on wet lands were granted in accordance with 
the standing rules on the subject in force in the Madras presidency, which entitle 
the occupier of land to remissions when tank or canal irrigation fails. But by 
the same rules remissions on unIrrIgated lands are sanctioned only under very 
exceptional circumstances. The extent of crop failure which led to lakhs 
being thus remitted in Bellary may be judged from the following figures. The 
average ” dry ” cultivation of the Bellary district for the five years ending 1889- 
go was 1,868,273 acres. In 1891-92 only 1,455,723 acres were sown, and of 
this diminished acreage 350,728 acres totally failed, and on 43,981 acres more 
the crop was notin excess of one-eighth of an average outturn, or in other words 
was not worth harvesting. The outturn of the 1,060,000 acres which were har¬ 
vested was very much below the average. 

40. For the construction and repair of irrigation wells over 28 lakhs were 

,. advanced on specially favourable rates. Consid- 

Agncttltural loan?. ^ 1 j j r 1 , 

erable sums were also advanced for purchase of 
-cattle, seed-grain and fodder. These loans are said to have been of the greatest 
service both in increasing the outturn of the harvests and in giving employment 
to the poorer cultivators and agricultural labourers. Though there were un¬ 
doubtedly instances in which the money was not applied to the purpose for which 
it was lent, in the great majority of cases it is said to have been honestly utilized 
to the great advantage of the borrower and the State. 

41, Of the 16i’lakhs Cjxpended on relief works more than half was spent 

,, - . on road making, and the balance on irrigation 

works. In districts m which minor irrigation works 
were numerous it was considered good policy to put those useful works into 
thprpugb order. But jn the Deccan districts almost the only possible kind 
of relief work is road making. In accordance with the orders passed by the 
Madras Goveniroent after the Ganjam famine of 1889, every effort- was made to 
utilize professional agency to the largest extent possible, and the general super- 
vision of the road works was entrusted to the engineers- of the district boards. 
With regard to the wages paid it was reported that “ all gangs have been given 
the class III task, and when the task was executed, the class III pay, but they 
have been allowed for a proportionate increase of work to earn a proportionate 
pay. Several class HI gangs, thereforej have earned class II pay nr have earned 
rates of pay between class III and class II rates.” The scale of wages for class 

III gangs under the then existing Madras famine 
Women ... zk „ -hi » code IS shown in the margin. With gram at 14 seers 
Children ... I ,; + .1 rupee these wages Were equivalent to 41 ounces 

of grain for a man, 32 for a woman and 20 for a child. The wages earned by the 
relief workers had, it would seem, to support not only the relief workers but also 
such of the aged and the very young of their families as were unable to work. 
The only form of relief offered by the State to non-workers was cooked food in 
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The death-rate. 


kitchens and the people showed a very strofig reluctance to accept relief in this 
form. In commenting on the smallness of the sum spent on gratuitous relief the 
Famine Commissioner expressed his opinion that, as there was no actual famine 
but only severe distress, as work was provided even for the weakly, and the number 
of the destitute absolutely unable to work was everywhere very limited, the, 
restriction of gratuitous relief to cooked food was wise. But he recognized that 
under different circumstances grain doles in the villages for the infirm and small 
allowances to the workers for children too young to work would have beep neces¬ 
sary. 

42. During the period of distress the death-rate was higher than usual in all 

the affected districts, but no abnormally high rates 
were anywhere recorded, and in the belief of the 

Madras Government no one died from absolute want. If deaths from cholera, 
which was very prevalent throughout the presidency in 1891 and 1892, be 
excluded from the comparison, the death-rate in 1891 and 1892 was not much in 
excess of the normal rate. 

43. The long period during which scarcity and high prices prevailed, the 

„ . , „ . large area affected and the scattered and shifting 

Famine successfully managed. a ^ ^ 

character of the relief operations necessitated by 
the partial and capricious rainfalls of the seasons made the administration 
of this famine exceptionally difficult. So far as can be judged it was con¬ 
ducted with great skill and prudence. The amount of relief given was certainly 
not excessive, and there seem to be no grounds for deeming that it was in 
any respect insufficient. The help given to the people by revenue remissions 
and loans was, it may be observed, much larger than the direct outlay on famine 
relief. 

44. The failure of the south-west monsoon of 1891, which led to distress and 
Distress in parts of the Bombay to relief operations in the Madras Deccan, was also 

Deccan in 1891-92. parts of the Bombay Deccan. The area 

affected in Bombay comprised the whole of the Bijapur district, the Athni, Gokak 
and Parasgad talukas of the Belgaum district, and the Gadag, Ron and Naval- 
gund talukas of the D harwar district. The total area affected was 9,484 square miles 
with a population of 1,467,000, The rains in this tract were in 1891 very 
capricious and insufficient. In some localities there was no rain at all. The 
actual crop yield was thus returned, “ In Belgaum, in the Athni taluka, there 
were in parts more directly affected practically no crops at all; in Gokak, except 
in the western parts, the crops were nearly an entire failure, and in Parasgad the 
outturn ranged only from about fth to ^th. In Dharwar, in the Gadag taluka, 
the outturn ranged from |th to i^gths: in the Ron taluka, the average outturn 
was slightly better, and in the Navalgund taluka it was somewhat worse. In 
the Bijapur district, where the results for the different talukas were somewhat 
irregular, the outturn of the chief food-grain, jowari, averaged only from -Jth 
to fths: and that of bajrl, which ranks next in importance, was as a rule still 
smaller. The cotton crop was, everywhere, almost an entire failure.” 

45. When October and November passed without rain, and the failure of 

the crops was certain, a brief period of panic set in, 

touched in December were 12 and 33 seers for jowari. But from this point they 
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» 

Failure of relief works to draw. 


soon declined as the extreme apprehensions of the people became allayed, and 
from January to July 1892 they ranged between 14 and 1.6* seers. These rates 
were everywhere decidedly more favourable to purchasers than those which 
prevailed in the famine of 1876-77, but they were sufficiently high to cause very 
appreciable difficulty and privation to the poorer classes. The preceding 
seasons had been good and large local stocks froin the surplus yield of the 
harvestf'were with cultivators. The imports from other districts into the disr 
tressed area amounted to 24,000 tons for the whole period, an amount sufficient 
to feed ^th of the affected population for six months. As the outturn of the 
hareest of 1891-92 in the tract was very small, local reserve stocks must have 
been largely drawn upon. At no time was there a true famine, or an absence of 
food stuffs, in the three districts, and the tract is now so well served with railr 
ways that famine in this sense is scarcely possible. 

46. It was at no time expected that the crisis would be as great as that of 

1876-77. -But it was thought that there would be 
a great demand for employment, and that the stage 

of actual famine might ultimately be reached. In this belief extensive pro¬ 
grammes of relief works were prepared in the three districts in October and 
November 1891, and pending their completion, as many ordinary works as 
possible were kept going by the district boards. In January in each district two 
or three large relief works, of the nature of metal collection and tank construction 
on the code system of wages and tasks, were opened by the Public Works De¬ 
partment, and camps were formed for the reception of considerable bodies of 
labourers. But the attendance was surprisingly small. In Belgaum the number 
of relief workers slowly rose from 1,900 in January to 3,500 in May. In Dharwar 
the numbers never exceeded 2,000, and in Bijapur they never exceeded 200. 
The total expenditure on relief works in the three districts was only Rs. 93,230, 
and of this Rs. 9,645 was incurred on hutting, and Rs. 37,257 was not strictly 
relief expenditure, as it was spent pn skilled labour employed to complete essen¬ 
tial portions of the works. 

47. The explanation of the failure of the relief works to attract labour, given 

by the divisional Commissioner and accepted by the 
Government of Bombay, was that "the general 

thriving condition of the people and their state of preparedness for contending 
with an adverse season have undoubtedly been underestimated for years' past.”^ 
He also laid stress on the fact that the liberal Government advances for well¬ 
making and clearing of fields from nuth grass provided employment in the affected 
tracts for about 50,000 persons for several months. ‘There was, also a large 
migration of labourers into the surrounding districts where they obtained private 
employment. Some, weight must also be attached to the relative lowness of the 
scale of wages authorised by the then existing provincial famine code compared 
with the ordinary wages of the Deccan. The scale authorised by the Bombay 
code for all classes of relief workers {i.e., persons able to do a full task, persons 
able to do only 75 per cent, of a full task, and persons able to do only 50' per 
cent, of a full task) was tftie money value of 2|- lbs. of grain for a man, 2 lbs. for 
a woman, if lbs. for a child between 9 and 12, and ij lbs. for a child between 
7 and 9. This, with grain at 15 seers the rupee gave a cash wage of i anna 2J 
pies to a man, and of i anna i pie to a woman. The ordinary cash wage in the 
affected districts was 3 annas fat-su4«apa-and 2 annas for a woman, and the coder 


Reasons for this. 
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rates were strongly objected to by the labouring classes. In Dharwar the 
Collector commenced his district board relief works with a cash yrage of 2 annas 
fora man, and annas fora woman, and i anna for a working child, giving 
no Sunday wage and no allowances for non-working children. He considered 
that these rates were just sufficient remuneration for able-bodied agricultural 
labourers called upon to do 75 per cent, of a full task, and were identical 
with the then minimum labour rate of the district. In November, when scarcity 
was officially recognised in Dharwar, these rates were under the orderi*^of Gov¬ 
ernment reduced to the code scale. This led to the relief workers abandoning 
the works, and the rates first fixed were restored and were in force fill April. In 
thb other two districts the strict code wages were offered from the first, with the 
tesult that in Bijapur the works were virtually unattended, while in Belgaum the 
workers were chiefly women and children. The Bombay Government seems to 
have come to the conclusion that the code wage was really insufficient, and in 
April authorised the district officers to calculate the wage on the several items of 
the "full ration” of the code. This substantially increased the wages. In 
Bijapur the Collector increased the man’s wage to i anna 10 pies and the 
woman’s to i anna 5 pies. In Belgaum, where grain prices were much the 
same as in Bijapur, the Collector’s wage-scale based on the revised Govern; 
ment orders fixed the man’s wage at i anna 7 pies and the woman’s at i anna 
4 pies, with grain at 15 seers the rupee. This difference in the rates allowed 
in two districts under the same orders illustrates the difficulty of accurately cal¬ 
culating the money value of the small quantities of pulse, oil, salt, condiments and 
vegetables included in the code " ration.” But the noticeable point is that even 
the higher wage scale of Bijapur had no effect in attracting labour to the works. 
In Belgaum the attendance increased under the new wage scale, but only to a 
very small extent. In Dharwar the change in April from the wage scale of 2 
annas for a man and 1-^ annas for a woman to a wage based on the code ration 
had the effect of decreasing the number of men labourers and increasing the 
number of women and children. In Bijapur and Belgaum the women and children 
throughout were largely in excess of the men. The men seem, in all districts, to 
have been generally able to find employment at money wages in excess of those 
. offered under the code on the relief works. Non-working children were in no 
district relieved in large numbers. Attempts were made to feed them in kitchens, 
but caste objections were so strongly urged by the workers that on most works 
cash allowances, ranging from 4 to 6 pies, were given to the mothers for their 
support. The conclusion which the divisional Commissioner, from the above 
facts, was inclined to adopt was that the Dharwar plan of offering for the perfor¬ 
mance of a fair task a wage somewhat higher than the code wage without 
Sunday allowances and with no separate provision for children under 7 years of 
■age, is the most suitable for meeting the preliminary stage of a famine. 

48. No village gratuitous relief was given, nor were poor-houses established, 

, nor was any appeal made to public generosity for 

Other relief measures. . „ 

funds for gratuitous help. Rs. 53,525 was spent on 
.allowances to subordinate village officials whose remuneration ordinarily takes the 
shape of rent free lands. The losses of cattle from failure of fodder were very 
great. Many thousands were driven to other districts where the Government 
■forests had been thrown open for free grazing. And ihany thousands were sold 
iat very low prices for slaughter. The land revenue of the three districts was 
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Cost of relief. 


lakhs. Of this Rs. 23,888 was formally suspended, and Rs. 27,73,131 realized 
within the year. There was no case of sale or forfeiture of property. Notices 
with a view to compulsory process were only issued in the case of persons whc 
after inquiry w’ere found to be able to pay. It is said that collections were mad 
without difficulty, and that in the interests of the revenue payers theraselve 
suspensions would have been a mistake. Rs. 5,82,887 was advanced for agricul 
tural improvements, and Rs. 1,01,378 for seed and cattle. There was a con¬ 
sensus of opinion that fully as much more was spent by the well-to-do cultivators 
from private capital, that the loans were seldom misapplied, that the work under¬ 
taken for the most part proved successful, and that employment was provided 
for the poorer cultivators and labourers in the neighbourhood of their homes 
which obviated to a great extent the necessity for regular relief works. “ The 
lesson,” wrote the Bombay Government, “conveyed is that agricultural.loans 
are an invaluable resource in dealing with a famine which has not passed beyond 

the preliminary stage... There must always be a limit beyond 

which such advances cannot wisely be made. But within this limit there is little 
doubt that the money so lent,, and eventually recovered with interest, yields a 
better return in the shape of permanent improvements than the expenditure 
incurred on relief works which are carried on with labour employed under special 
conditions.” 

49. Exclusive of loans and advances, the total cost of the relief measures was 

about i f lakhs, of which Rs. 93,230 was expended 
on relief works, Rs. 53)525 io allowances to village 

officers, and Rs. 20,000 represents the remissions of grazing fees. That the 
distress was not acute may be inferred from the small attendance at the works, and 
from the fact that the public health was good throughout the period and 
the death-rate normal. “There was also no evidence,” writes the divisional 
Commissioner, “ of any general sale of ornaments, such as took place so exten¬ 
sively in- 1&7&-77 ; and there were few, if any, signs of physical suffering. Not 
a single death from starvation has come to notice: and it is hardly possible, 
that even one such can have taken place and remained undetected.” No culti¬ 
vated lands were thrown up by the raiyats in any of the districts. There was 
considerable increase in indebtedness among the poorer agriculturists, but not, 
it was thought, beyond such amounts as might be cleared off by two or three 
good seasons. All the district reports mention the fact that, owing to good 
seasons and the .greater thriftiness of the raiyats, there was comparatively little 
indebtedness among them at the time the scarcity occurred. 

50. The rains were very deficient in the months of September and October 

i8gi in parts of Bengal, especially in Behar and 
Scarcity in Bengal m I 89 I- 92 - ^ • .u r Tu r- t-u / / j- • 

districts lying north or the Ganges. The bhadoi or 

early rain crop was generally a full average, and the districts where this crop is 
largely sown enjoyed, mainly on this account, comparative immunity from 
distress in, spite of the failure of the. succeeding winter and spring crops. The 
general-good harvests of 1890 were another helping fact. The winter rice crop 
of 1891 in the affected parts of Behar was nowhere above 50 per cent, of . an 
average crop and in the most affected parts it was considerably less. On 
the high lands the crop in many parts of Darbhanga and Muzaffarpur totally 
failed. In the cold weather no rain fell till February, and the erop was 
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exceedingly bad in all districts. Fortunately no anxiety was at any time felt as 
to food supplies. The districts were well stocked and trade was active. Prices 
of the chief staple grains were high, rice being at 11 and 12 seers and wheat at 
12 and 13 seers the rupee throughout the scarcity ; but the commoner grains of 
the early rain crop were procurable at 16 to 20 seers, and this had a gteat effect 
in limiting distress. 

51. The districts where relief operations vs^ere actually carried on for any length 
^ ^ , r- r of time were Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga, Monghyr, 

sures. Bhagalpur, Purnea and Dinajpur. In Muzanarpur, 

Darbhanga and Dinajpur about half the total district area in each case was so 
distressed as to require relief operations. In the Monghyr, Bhagalpur and Purnea 
districts the distressed area was comparatively small. In all an area of 5,710 
square miles with a population of nearly 4 millions was found to require relief. 
Relief operations commenced towards the end of January or beginning of February 
1892 in the several districts, and were everywhere discontinued by the middle 
of the following August. The expenditure on relief with the exception of loans 
and advances was borne in the first instance by the several district boards, 
which, when their funds .were exhausted, obtained advances from the local Gov¬ 
ernment subject to future adjustment. In return for their expenditure the boards 
are said to have obtained nearly the full equivalent in the form of roads con¬ 
structed or repaired, tanks excavated or improved, and other similarly useful local 
works. Owing to the system of payment by results or piece-work on which the 
relief works were conducted, and to the low rates of wages paid, the cost of the 
work done by famine labour on this occasion is said to have been not much 
in excess of what it would have been in ordinary years. 


District. 

Affected 
area. | 

1 

Popula. 

tion. 

Expendi¬ 
ture on 
relief 
works. 

Expendi¬ 
ture on 
gratuitous 
relief. 

Establish¬ 
ment and 
other 
charges. 

Loans and 
advances. 


Sg. miles. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Muzaffarpur 

1,300 

1,173,000 

67,584 

Nil. 

11,627 

25,816 

Darbhanga ... ... 

l,i8S 

1,500,000 

2,03,514 

1.541 

66,901 

31,87* 

Monghyr 

1,066 

216,000 ! 

4,153 

1,167 

996 

19,089 

Bhagalpur 

48s 

233,000 

62,067 

S.441 

6,067 

37,181 

Purnea. 

644 

261,000 

20,578 

3,198 

2,616 

22,690 

Dinajpur 

1,030 

447*000 

23,076 

4 

3,582 

5,838 

Total 

5,710 

3,880,000 

3,80,972 

11,351 

91,789 

1,42,486 


52. The total direct expenditure on wages and doles was under 4 lakhs. In 
, , „ the same districts in 1 873-74 a sum of 16i lakhs was 

Comparison with the 1873-74 , . 

famine. expended in wages and gratuitous cash relief, and 46 

lakhs were advanced in the form of imported grain. It is very difficult to make an 

accurate comparison between the circumstances of the two years, as although 

ihe failure of the winter rice crop in the affected districts was probably as great 
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in 1891 as in 1873, the early rain crop had been better in 1891, and there was not 
the same apprehension of a failure of food supply, and prices remained at a lower 
level. At first it was feared that extensive relief operations would b@ required 
throughout the Patna, Rajshahi and BKagalpur divisions, but close inquiries 
instituted by the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Charles Elliott, showed that this was 
unnecessary. In April 1892, after a tour through the affected tracts, the Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor informed the Government of India that his anxieties w.ere con¬ 
siderably allayed. “ The present condition of things,” he wrote, “ may be 
described by saying that there is apparently food in the epuntry, and that anyone 
can feed himself for an anna a day, but that the usual agricultural labour by 
which the landless classes earn wages is mostly at a standstill and they, have 
to resort ^o the relief works to earn that anna.” After making all allowance for 
t^^ie difference of the crisis it may be said that the comparative economy of the 
relief measures actually taken in 1891-92 was principally due to the more accurate 
estimate of the situation made by the local Government in the early stage of the 
scarcity, to its resolve not to import grain, and to the careful control exercised 
3ver the relief works and the distribution of gratqitous relief. 

53. The distinctive feature of the relief works of 1891-92 was the substitution 

System of relUf works adopted, of piece-work or rather payment by results for task¬ 
work for all able-bodied labourers, and these proved 
to be the immense majority of the relief workers. The following instructions on 
the point were issued. “ The system of piece-work is encouraged by section 33 
of the code, but only faintly. The reason is that the code contemplates a much 
worse state of things than at present exists. So far as Sir Charles Elliott has 
seen, the distress in Bengal has been taken in time. The people are as fit to work 
and as strong as they ever were. He has not met with hall a dozen cases which 
showed any signs of emaciation or weakness due to hunger. In these circum¬ 
stances piece-work should be not only encouraged but insisted on as the general 
rule : probably about nine-tenths of the labourers should be classed as A, and the 
rest as B and C.” The classification of labourers actually adopted was: — (A) 
Persons who were paid by piece-work, ,(B) Persons who were paid by task¬ 
work, (C) Persons paid by daily wage. Labourers in class A received the full 
ration wage of the code on performing a given quantity of work, and a corres¬ 
ponding smaller wage if they failed to complete it. They were not permitted 
to earn more than the full ration wage, nor was any minimum wage secured to 
them. Labourers in class B were required to do a fair task for people of their 
calibre for a fths wage. If they did less they were fined, but never received less 
than the minimum wage. Persons in class C. were encouraged to do what they 
could, but their work was not measured, and they received the minimum 
wage. The following instructions with regard to- wages are of interest 
-■ The mode of calculating the wage, the full or the portional ration, is elabo¬ 
rately described in Chapter XI V of the Code. It is not however desirable ever to 
fix, the wage in pies, a coin not commonly used in the villages. Nor is it desir¬ 
able, having once fixed it, to raise or lower it according to any minute variations 
in the market, that is by less than a pice at a time. Moreoverj prices are now 
a© even over the whole distressed area that it seems pessi'bls to fix a uniform 
wage in all districts in Behar and North Bengal, and thus to avoid the danger 
©f emigration from the neighbourhood of home.to a district where the labourer 
may he told he will receive a higher wage. The only difterenee that it seems 
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needful to make is this, that where cheaper grains such as marua, kurthi or 
makai are procurable, and are the customary food of the people, the calculation 
should be made for a ration compounded of those grains, or for a ration com. 
pounded half of rice and half of some cheaper grain.” As the average selling, 
price of rice was then ii seers, and of pulse 12 seers, the following wage scale 


was evolved :— 

Man. 

Woman. 

Child 

Child 


Pice. 

Pice. 

(8-14). 

Pice. 

(under 8). 

Pice. 

Class A (full ration wage) , ... 

6 

5 

3 

2 

Class B (|ths w'age) 

5 

4 

2 

I 

Class C (minimum wage) 

4 

3 

2 

I 

This was the scale for, districts where coarse, rice was 

the usual food. For 

districts where cheaper grains were 

procurable and were 

the usual food of the 

labourers, a lower scale was prescribed 

Man. 

Woman. 

Big child. 

Small child. 

Class A (full ration wage) 

5 

4 

3 

2 

Class B (fths wage) 

4 

3 

2 

I 

Class C (minimum wage) 

3 

2 

I 

I 

The great mass of the relief labourers 

fell into classes A 

and B, and 


eventually it was found practicable by a little arrangement of the working parties 
to do away with the B class and to treat all workers as A class and pay them by 
results, with the exception of a comparatively small number of infirm persons and 
very young children who were formed into class C, whose labour was purely 
nominal, and who were frequently the dependants of the workers. In the Darbhanga 
report it is mentioned that " As a general rule, persons classed as B by the overseers 
preferred to be classed as A, working as earth carriers in gangs where the more 
robust and skilled coolies do the greater part of the digging. The system of 
blending the skilled and unskilled labourers in gangs is on the whole the most 
economical. If both A and B workers are worked together, the A class labourer 
will work to make up for the deficiency of the B class, so that the whole gang 
may earn the full maximum wage per head, while by a private arrangement the 
A class man gets the lion’s share, or at all events, more than he could earn 
otherwise under a system of maximum payments.” To make this system work 
the tasks set must have been light, and this seems to have been the case. The 
comparatively small number of class C or untasked workers is seen in the fact that 
the wages paid to them only amounted to Rs. 17,431 out of a total wages bill of 
Rs. 3,80,971, The system of doles or gratuitous relief to dependants of the 
workers was not introduced, but as mentioned above many dependants got wages 
for nominal work in class C. It is not clear whether allowances for the Sunday 
rest were received by the workers, but apparently they were not. 

54. In the Darbhanga district the distress was greatest and the relief workers 
Further particulars as to distress- most numerous. At the end of April the total 

number of persons on relief works was 17,700. The 
number rose to 33,700 at the end of May, and to 47,000 in the second week of 
June. ■ The daily task for the piece-workers was then raised, as it was found that 
the full wage was being earned by many gangs by half a day’s work, and this 
along with the advent of the rains reduced the numbers on works to 13,000 by 
the end of the month. In July all works were closed, as all real distress had 
ceased and field work was abundant. In the Muzaffarpur district the number of 
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Gratuitous relief. 


relief workers in March and April varied between three and four thousand, rising 
in the first week in June to over 14,000 and falling by the end of June to 4,500. 
Early in July the works were closed. In Bhagalpur, where there was severe 
distress in the north of the district, 8,000 persons were on relief works in April, 
11,000 in May, and over 12,000 in the first week in June. The numbers then 
fell rapidly, and in July and August the works were gradually closed. In the 
other three districts the number of workers was at no time large, the highest 

figure (4,800 workers) being reached in Purnea in March. 

55. It has already been said that the relief works were chiefly road repairs and 
Character o£ public works under- tank excavations, such as a district board in ordinary 

years executes with the agency of its engineer and 
his subordinates. As relief works they were similarly managed by the district 
engineer and his staff, but under the general control of the Collector; and 
on relief principles. No necessity for undertaking large professional works 
arose, and the system of payment by results with the low rates of wages was con¬ 
sidered to be a sufficient test of want. It was not found necessary to employ 
the additional test of distance or of enforced residence in a relief camp to which 
resort has been had in Bombay and elsewhere, when the strict code system of a 
minimum wage and doles to dependants has prevailed, 

56. Gratuitous village relief was kept within narrow limits. It was most largely 

given in Bhagalpur where an a.verage of 1,000 persons 
were so relieved from May to August. In Darbhanga 

the highest number of persons so relieved was 1,280 in the last week of May. 
In Muzaffarpur it never rose to 300. The circle relief system of the code was 
duly adhered to, circle officers were appointed, and enquiries were made in each 
village as to cases of destitution. Private charity however had not ceased to act 
and the efforts of the relief officers were directed towards stimulating it. The 
class (C) on the relief works was also in reality a form of gratuitous relief. 
“Gratuitous relief” the Darbhanga report stated, “was confined to those 
persons who from great age, physical decrepitude or extreme weakness, were unable 
even to go backwards and forwards to the places set apart for C class labour dr 
to raise a stick to break clods.” 

57. The death-rate in all the affected districts, and generally also throughout 

Death rate Bengal, was above the normal between January and 

August 1892. But cholera and influenza were 
prevalent] and nowhere for any lengthy period were very high death rates 
reached. The local Government in reviewing the relief operations considered 
“ that in such districts the necessities of the case were fully met by, the 
,measures taken. No poor-house relief or suspension of land revenue was found 
necessary at any stage of the distress. As far as is known, there were no deaths 
from starvation, and the people generally were as fit to work and as strong as 
they ever were, and the works carried out were sufficient to afford employment, 
to those who required it. ” 

58. The failure of the monsoon rains in Upper Burma in 1891 occasioned great 
Scarcity in Upper Burma in failure of crops and serious distress in the tract known, 

1891-92.' on account of its scanty and insufficient annual rain¬ 

fall, as the “ dry zone” region of Upper Burma, lying between the 20th and 
22nd parallels of latitude. The districts which were more or less affected contain 
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an area of 30,000 square miles with a population of nearly two millions. But the 
area of the townships or sub-divisions in which distress was such as to raaice rielief 
operations necessary was only about one-third of this. Measures of relief Gomp 
mencedin August in the Yamethin and Meiktila districts. The harvests of 1890 
had, in these districts, been very poor. The early rice crop of April and May 
1891 had failed, the later rice crop had not been sown, and not, till August did 
sufficient rain fall to allow maize and millet seed to be put into the ground. The 
stocks of food in the hands of the people themselves were nearly exhausted, and 
rice from Lower Burma was being imported by rail and river. But in Lower 
Burma stocks-were unusually low and in consoquence priees ruled high. The 
relief works which were opene 4 in August were chiefly roade. It was decided 
that payment for work, instead of being regulated by the provisions of the famine 
code, should ordinarily be made by the rate of eight annas p^ ipo cubic feet of 
earth-work, " This form of payment,” the Chief Commissioner reported, “is 
generally preferred by the people, who work in gangs generally consisting of the 
people of separate villages under a headman elected by themselves.” On the 
opening of the works people soon began to flock to them, and at the lend of 
' Sepiteraber the numbers'on the works in the Meiktila district exceeded jp,,oqo. 
Considerable advances for seed and cattle were also n?,ade, as it was found when 
rain at length fell in August that many of the cultiyatofs had parted with their 
plough cattle or had no seed. In September and October relief wprks were 
opened in the distressed portions of the Yen, Lower -Chindwin, Sagaing, Myingyan, 
and Minbu districts, but in the Myingyan district only did- they attract many 
lahourers. The October rains were on the wbple good, more land than was hoped 
was put under seed, and there was now a chance of a srnall rice crop ,and a 
Bipderate njiJl-Of crop. Owing to the employment thua opened to the people in 
agriculture, the total number of relief workers in the seven districts in which relief 
works had been started did not at the end of October exceed 13,^900. The 
wags question also received further consideration) as it was found that the alj- 
round contract rate originally fixed enabled the workers in light soil to earn 
annecessarily high wages. Excessive daily fates were also being paid. Accord- 
iflgly) September maximum rates of 3 annas per man and zj annas 

per woman for task-work were fixed, the price of rice being then about 8 seers 
the rupee. These w'ere held to represent bare subsistence wages. Piece-work 
fioweyer still continued to be the rule, and with regard to it directions were issued 
that the rates should so be fixed on each work as would give the workers some¬ 
thing more than the bare subsistence rate of wage, and enable them to provide 
for the relief of children or aged or infirm relations at home. With regard to 
yillage relief the myouks, or township officers, were required to discharge the duties 
pf circle relief officers, and to seek out necessitous cases in which gratuitous relief 
was; required. But such cases were rare, and throughout the distress gratuitous 
relief in the homes of the people was confined within very small limits. 

59. In November, ©ecember and January the numbers of relief workers 
Character of relief works under- fluctuated between 17,000 and 23,oop. As no regular 

programmes jpf famine relief w'orks had h^ prepared 

befoKehand in Upper Burma, the dvil and puhkc works oflicers were at first 
at a disadvantage in selecting the most suitable works for the employmeBt 
of relfef labourers. In a lately acquired ccaantry there wa§, hpweyer, readj 
BGope f®® ^road making, and most of the relief works first started w^re of 
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this description, A still more pressing want was the repair of the numerous 
tanks and reservoirs which in the late times of anarchy under native rule had 
been allowed to fall into disrepair. "The districts of Meiktila and Yamethin” 
wrote the Chief Commissioner in September 1891, "were at one time in posses¬ 
sion of a series of fine irrigation tanks which have been allowed to go to ruin 
in the later years of Burmese rule. This^ year most of them are without a drop 
of water. Projects for reconstructing some of these have been under con¬ 
sideration in the Public Works Department, and work is to be started again upon 
one or two of them in the present crisis. The lesson of the year is that if 
these districts are to be saved from the risk of constantly recurring scarcity, 
and are to pay the revenue hitherto drawn from them, we must without delay 
restore their irrigation systems. " This policy was acted upon with the greatest 
promptitude and vigour, A rapid survey of the districts was made by engineer 
officers, and as the roads were finished irrigation projects were taken in hand. 
Many of these were ordinary village tanks which required little professional 
supervision, and were conducted by the civil authorities through the agency 
of the village headmen. Others were impounding reservoirs with masonry escapes 
which required engineering skill, and as projects were prepared and the 
requisite professional staff obtained, they were at once taken up by the Public 
Works Department, and relief workers were concentrated upon them with a view 
to economy and efficiency in supervision. A good deal of work of permanent 
utility was accomplished in the Meiktila and Yamethin districts during the 
.scarcity, and though the rates paid to the relief workers were higher than are 
customary on relief works in the Indian continent, they were lower than the 
prevailing labour rates in Upper Burma in an ordinary year. The experience of a 
second drought (1896-97) in these districts has, however, shown that the 
tanks cannot be relied on as famine protective works, as they have no permanent 
sources of supply, and dry up. in bad years. 

.60. At the end of February 1892 the number of relief workers employed in 

Discussions as to wages and Upper Burma was Upwards of 30,0.00. The expendh 
piece-work. ture was large, and the high average wages of the 

workers attracted the attention of the Government of India. Enquiry was made 
as to how far these wages and the classification of the workers were in accordance 
with the prescriptions'of the famine code. In reply it was stated that the great 
majority of the workers were employed on the piece-work system, and that this 
system was more economical and more suitable to Burma than any other. The 
labourers, it was said, were all able-bodied and could earn a subsistence wage at 
rates calculated- on this assumption. The wages might seem high compared with 
the Indian standard, but they were lower than the wages ordinarily current in 
Burma, and work was being executed more cheaply than would be possible in a 
non-famine year. The sum that would provide a subsistence for able-bodied men, 
women and children had been carefully calculated, and on this calculation the 
rates for piece-work had been fixed so that an able-bodied man, woman or child 
would by doing a good day’s work earn this sum together with a minute margin. 
The principle of thus fixing wages slightly, above what would provide a bare 
subsistence was defended partly on the score of economy, and partly because 
it was in accordance with the customs of the people. " If a margin’’ it was 
said " were not left to enable labourers to provide for the aeed and infirm. 
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Government would have to provide for the latter by village to village relief, or by 
means of poor-houses, or by both means. The expenditure incurred on these 
purposes must be considerable and would probably exceed any saving which 
might be obtained by fixing wage rates so low as to provide no more than a 
bare subsistence. It is quite certain that the people themselves prefer a systerji 
which enables them to support their relatives, to a system under which they would 
be compelled to leave them to the mechanical benevolence of Government.”' 
These arguments did not convince the Government of India. They informed 
the local Administration that the allowance of a “ margin ” over a subsistence 
wage was not in accordance with the principles of the famine code, and that 
the wages thereby established were unduly attractive. “ All margin over the 
code famine wage,” it was laid down, “ must be shown as gratuitous relief, 
and no margin can be allowed where no sick or infirm have to be supported.” 
Extra payments to labourers for maintenance of sick and infirm, wherever such 
were dependent on them, were not prohibited, provided such extra payment 
was shown in the accounts as gratuitous relief and not as wages for work 
performed. In compliance with these orders the Chief Commissioner, on the 
8th. March, reluctantly issued instructions that in future the wages on a relief 
work were not to exceed 2 annas 6 pies a day for a man, 2 annas for a woman, 
and I anna 6 pies for a child, these being the amounts which, at then ruling 
prices, would just purchase the prescribed “ full ration ” of the code. Hitherto 
no limit had been set to the amount which a relief worker might earn by piece¬ 
work. It was now ordered that no piece-worker was to be allowed to earn more 
than the above rate. As no margin for the support of the sick and infirm was 
allowed to labourers under the new system, relief officers were directed to pay 
particular attention to the work of village inspection and to give gratuitous relief 
wherever necessary. The reduction of the rate of wages led at once to a large 
falling off in the number of relief workers. At the end of February they number¬ 
ed 30,000; and at the end of March they were only 20,000. The change 
was unpopular with the relief workers and the local Administration, was dis¬ 
satisfied with Its effect. After a month’s trial this system ■ was again revised, 
the principle of a “ margin ” reintroduced, and cash allowances granted for de¬ 
pendants. The ” margin ” was fixed approximately in the case of the able-bodied 
expert class of workers at 20 per cent, on the subsistence wage, and piece rates 
were so adjusted as to allow a family group, by a fair day’s work, to earn for each 
member the prescribed subsistence wage and the “ margin.” To the less expert 
workers, who were grouped and employed’separately at rates adjusted to their 
smaller capacity for work, only the bare subsistence wage without a margin was 
allowed. All classes of workers were also made eligible for the grant of small 
money allowances for any incapable dependants actually supported by them. 
These rates were not entirely approved by the Government of India. It was 
considered in the first place that the money equivalent of the subsistence or code 
full ration had, on a comparison of actually ruling prices, been placed too high. 
Further the “ margin ” allowed to expert piece-workers was considered excessive 
and was eventually reduced by one half. Lastly the Government of India expressed 
their apprehension lest the provision as to the granting of cash allowances 
for dependants would, unless strict supervision was exercised, be abused, as the 
rules left it to the headman of each gang to certify the number of dependants of 
each 'worker. Generally the conclusion drawn by the Government of India from 
a consideration of the famine expenditure of the local Administration was, that 
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wages were being maintained at a level which tended to attract labour to the 
works rather than to remove it from them. “ The main object of the code,” it 
was said, ” is to proyide an adequate test of the need of the people for relief, 
and so long as the wage provided an adequate subsistence for the labourer, it 
cannot be considered as otherwise than a desirable result that the people refused 
to accept it, for it is a proof that they do not really require assistance. The 
circumstance brought forward of the independence of the Burman and his reluct¬ 


Cost of relief measures. 


ance to accept a wage which he considers insufficient remuneration for the work 
rendered by him, does not in any way justify the supply of funds in time of fanTine 
for the provision of a more liberal subsistence than would be granted to his fellow 
subjects elsewhere. The only test that can be properly applied to the wage of 
the Burman, equally with the Indian famine labourer, is that it shall be fairly suffi¬ 
cient to maintain him in health and strength and not more.” By the time these 
criticisms were recorded, the necessity for relief works had almost disappeared. 
Satisfactory rains broke in June, the number of relief workers sank to below 
10,000, and during June and July most of the works were closed. In August 
the only works open were in the Shwebo district, and these were closed at the 
end of the month. 

Mortality statistics virtually do not exist in Upper Burma. But it seems clear 
that the people were in very good case and well looked after, and that the 
scarcity was not sufficiently severe to occasion exceptional mortality. 

6i. The total expenditure on relief works from August 1890 to August 1892 

amounted to 14-1 lakhs of rupees ; on gratuitous relief 
to Rs. 3,500; and on agricultural loans to 6 lakhs. 
The returns of relief workers are not sufficiently complete to enable the average 
daily wage rate to be exactly ascertained. In Yamethin it exceeded 3^^ annas a 
day for all classes of workers for a considerable period ; and equally higher highei 
rates prevailed elsewhere. The object of the local Administration was not only 
to give relief to the people, but also to get works which were conside.-ed to be 
of great importance to the country completed in a short space of time and at ? 
cost which is said to compare favourably with normal public works rates in Upper 
Burma. It seems probable that the expenditure on famine relief in 1891-92 
was larger than it would have been had it been strictly regulated to the relief 
requirements of the people. In the late famine of 1896-97 in the Meiktila and 
Myingyan districts, which was much worse and accompanied by higher prices 
than the scarcity of 1891-92, the average daily wage of all classes of workers on 
the Meiktila-Myingyan railway, the chief relief work, works out to a fraction over 
2 annas per worker. The code task-work system was adopted throughout on 
this work and appears to have answered very well. Had higher rates been paid 
and piece-work been allowed, a larger proportion of able-bodied men would in all 
probability have been attracted to the works, who, as it was, temporarily migrated 


to Lower Burma' and there earned good wages. More work would have been 
done and possibly the cost per 100 cubic feet might have been reduced by the 
greater efficiency of the labour. But the famine relief expenditure would have 
been increased. The policy of the local Administration in 1896-97 was to do. 
nothing to check migration, whereas in 1891-92 the policy appears to have been 
to make it unnecessary. The policy of 1896-97 is; unquestionably the right QUe 
in the special circumstances of the “ dty zone.”^ 
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62. In 1890-92 severe distress was experienced in the British districts of 
Scarcity in Ajmere-Merwafa, Ajmere-Merwara, covering an area of 2,710 square 
1890-92. miles and containing a population of 543,000. The 

adjoining native states were similarly affected in a greater or less degree. In the 
first period, dating from the deficient monsoon rains of 1890 and the consequent 
■failure of the rain crops of 1890 and the rahi of 1891, distress was*'chiefly con¬ 
fined to the Todgarh sub-division of Merwara, and to the southern portion of 
Ajmere, and nothing more than moderate scarcity prevailed. But with a still 
more pronounced failure of the monsoon of 1891, and of the kharif and rahi crops 
of 1891-92, distress became severe and general and was not alleviated until the 
bounteous autumn rains of 1892 restored agriculture to its normal course. The 
average annual rainfall of the tract is small, being a little under 21 inches. In 
1890 only 12 inches fell in Ajmere and 13^ inches in Merwara. In 1891 the 
Ajmere rainfall was only '8^ inches and that of Merwara io| inches. In neither 
year did a sufficiently heavy fall of rain occur at any date to fill the irrigation' 
tanks on which much of the cultivation depends. The estimates of the four 
harvests dependent on the rains of these two years place the yield in the two 
districts at about one quarter of the average. Grass, fodder and water also 
failed. Many of the cattle were driven off to more favoured districts in Meywar, 
and many died. The losses on this account fell even heavier on the agricul¬ 
turists than the loss of crops, and when the monsoon rains of 1892 came,, 
great difficulty was experienced in placing the normal area under the plough. 
In its intensity and duration the drought of 1890-92 was as great as any of 
the great droughts which have visited this tract of country in the past, among 
which the drought of 1812-13, the drought of 1847.48, and the drought of 1868- 
70 are the most memorable. The one differentiating circumstance was ’ the 
railway which links Ajmere with the outer world, and which, in 1890-92, 
brought ample supplies of food into the country and prevented prices from ever' 
rising to a famine level. In the first period of the scarcity (October 1890 to 
July 1891) barley ranged from 18 to 20 seers the rupee. When the second year’s 
failure of the rains occurred, in July 1891 the price rose to 14 seers the rupee, 
and ranged from 13 to j6 seers from July 1891 to March 1892. With the in¬ 
gathering of the spring harvest of 1892 prices again became easier and hovered 
about 16 seers until September 1892. In the 1868-70 famine grain rose to 3 
seers the rupee, and men wdtb money in their hands died in Ajmere from want of 
food. 


63. Relief works were opened in Merwara in October 1890 through the 

agency of the Department of Public Works, and as 
First period of relief. attracted labour, and distress w'as reported to be 

severe in the Todgarh sub-division where the crop failure had been greatest, they 
■vi’^ere gradually increased in number until 18 were open in January, support¬ 
ing a daily average of 2,161 persons. More works were opened in other portions 
of the Merwara district month by month, and in June 1891 there were 39 
works in progress on which 5,000 labourers were employed. In July and 
August the numbers fell off as the rains, though scanty and intermittent, provided 
^agricultural work. In A jmere during this first period relief took chiefly the form 
iof Government loans under the Land Improvement Loans Act to the semi-feudai 


:^.state-holders or isthnrardafs, who own about half the land in the district 
to enable them to give employment to their tenants. Rs, 67,000 was thus 
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Second period' 


advanced. To the Government raiyats or cultivators, holding direct from Gov¬ 
ernment in the(as distinguished from istintKart) portion of the district, 
Rs. 61,000, was similarly advanced. No regular relief works were opened, though 
there was some expansion of ordinary public works. The number of labourers 
so employed up to the end of September 1891 varied from 1,000 to 1,500 a day. 
In both districts from the beginning of 1891 relief circles were,formed in ac¬ 
cordance with the prescriptions of the code, the patwari’s circle being the 
minor unit or “local area,” and the kanungo’s circle the major unit or “ relief 
circle.” But during the first period the duties of these officials as relief officers 
were confined to ascertaining and reporting the condition of the people, and 
gratuitous relief to the necessitous incapable poor in villages was not started till 
the second period. 

64. The second period commenced with the serious grain riots in A]mere in 

September 1891, in consequence of the failure of 
the rains, rising prices and growing distress. Up 
till then a halting policy had been impressed on the district authorities in the hope 
that the season would improve. Theriots showed that relief could be no longer 
delayed. Relief works were hurriedly opened throughout Ajmere and fresh 
loans granted to the tstimrardars and the Government tenants. In Merwara 
additional works were opened. The numbers on the works rose in Ajmere from 
1,430 persons in September to 6,524 in October, and in Merwara from 2,598 to 
4,223. In December 10,619 persons were on the Ajmere relief works and 
8,787 in Merwara. October 1891 the existence of famine was officially 

recognised and‘the prescriptions of the local famine code were put in force in 
both districts. Special civil and public works establishments were entertained, 
the relief-circle arrangements improved, and village gratuitous relief commenced,. 
The numbers on relief works steadily rose during the first six months of 
1893. In Merwara where the distress was greatest, the rise continued to July. 

The abrupt fall in August and Septem¬ 
ber was hastened by the gradual reductipn 
of the wage, the closing of small works, 
and the exaction of piece-work, when the 
rains were seen to be good and prices became easier. From the 1st October the 
minimum code wage only was allowed on the works, and from that date they were 
practically closed. 

65. In both districts throughout the scarcity the relief works, with unimport¬ 
ant exceptions, were under the professional manage¬ 
ment of the Public Works Department. Most of 
the works were of permanent utility, such as irrigation tanks and roads, which 
would eventually have been undertaken in the ordinary course of events 
from district funds. Owing to the enforcement of the piece-work system as 
far as possible on the relief works and the lowness of the rates compared with 
the normal rates for labour, the works were, it is stated, executed at a cost»little 
in excess of the sanctioned estimates. But in this comparison the so-called 
“ infructuGus outlay ” on the wages of the weakly gangs appears to have 
been deducted from the total public works expenditurer of which it repre¬ 
sented i-oth. In Ajmere relief labour was more concentrated and residence 
on the works more general than in Merwara, as several large irrigation reservoirs, 
on which many hundreds of labourers were accommodated in relief camps, were 


January 

April 

J une 
uly 

August 

September 


Ajmere. 

Merwara. 

Total. 

... 9)9^^ 

7,220 

17,182 

.. 19,690 

7.947 

27,637 

... 22,73a 

11,181 

33.913 

... 14,613 

13,943 

• 28,555 

... 3.032 

6,12s 

9,157 

... 423 

1,897 

2,320 


Character of the relief works. 
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uri'derTaken.'.In Merwara the works were more numerous and scattered, and. 

only a small proportion of people from outlying villages lived on the works. In 
both districts the dislike of the petty agriculturists to leave their homes and re¬ 
side on the relief works was marked. “ They invariably," the official narrative 
states, “ prefer to walk T o to 12 miles daily, which exhausts them and renders them 
less fit for work. .... They and their families will live for months on less 
than famine rations, and the result is famine diarrhoea or debility or death, ascribed' 
to cholera and fever.” A few small relief works were undertaken by the civil 
authorities for the relief of special localities or the employment of weak persons.: 
But in no month did the number of labourers on such works in the two 
districts reach.300. Weakly and inefficient labourers were as a rule given nominal 
employment with the minimum wage on the departmental relief works, though 
their presence there was disliked by the Public Works officers on the ground 
that they did no real Work and raised the cost of the works. 


66 . The question of task and wage was much discussed during the progress 

of famine operations, and the regulations were several 

Discussions as to relief wages. , inn i • i 

times altered, broadly speaking, payment by re¬ 
sults or piece-work was the rule, and task-work the exception; and the alter¬ 
ations made at various times were mainly concerned with the wage scale and the 
employment and remuneration of inefficient labourers. When works were first 
opened at the end of 1890, it was thought sufficient to offer employment to 
family gangs at rates calculated to give the man a daily wage of 2^ annas (sub¬ 
sequently reduced to 2 annas), the woman i | annas, and the child i anna or less 
according to size, These rates were something below tlf^ normal district rates 
for unskilled labour. Under the system the average daily earnings of the piece¬ 
workers were slightly in excess of what they would have received, had their wages 
been strictly regulated by the famine code. The system did not make provision 
for the residuum of weakly labourers who were found to require relief, and after 
some controversy the Public Works Department had to acquiesce in finding them 
employment on light labour on a wage of one anna a day. When the rains of 
1891 failed and famine conditions unmistakeably commenced to prevail, the 
famine code was directed to be applied to the relief works. This necessitated 
the calculation of the cash value of the “ full ration” of the code with reference 
to current prices, and the calculation with barley flour at 12 seers the rupee (barley 
grain being at 16 seers) made the wage i anna 9 pies fora man, i anna 4 pies for 
a Woman, and the. child’s wage 8 pies to i anna 3 pies according to age. Piece¬ 
work as an optional system was continued, and rates were so fixed as to give 
the piece-workers for a day’s work the above wages with a “margin ” of 3 
pies. If the earnings exceeded these standards, the rates were reduced. Able- 
bodied labourers who refused piece-work vi'ere put to task-work on three-quarters 
of the full code wages. Where the work was such that piecenvork was not 
possible, such as hard rock cutting, the full code wage 'on performance of a 
fair task was paid to able-bodied labourers. W^eakly labourers, capable of doing 
light work, received on some works the full wage and on others the three- 
quarters wage. Special gangs of old men and women doing nominal work 
received the minimum wage. Besides these relief workers proper, a good many 
skilled professional labourers seem to have been employed for the masonry work 
of tanks and for expediting works , which had to be finished before the rains. 
According to the view of the Government of India such labour should 
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riot have been charged to famine relief at all, but the matter was not finally 
settled until a late stage of the famine.' Up to April 1892 all such labourers 
formed class I of the relief workers and their wages were practically whatever was 
found necessary to secure their services. Class II comprised the able-bodied 
unprofessional piece-workers. Class III comprised the able-bodied labourers on 
task-work on the full or three-quarter wage, and the weakly labourers capable of 
light work. Class IV comprised the infirm and aged whose work was purely 
nominal. Children too young to work were gratuitously relieved, a small cash 
allowance (In Merwara 3 pies per child) being given to the parent. 

67, From various causes the piece-workers were in a minority on the works, 

and this was more especially the case when the 
skilled professional workmen were removed from the 
category of relief workers. The classification of the relief work population in 

Merwaraontbe iithjune 1892 


Piecework. 


Men ... ... 

Women ... ... 

Children ... ... 

Class I. 
107 
NiL 
NiL 

Class 11 . 
1,733 
1,273 
674 

Class III. 

. 1,744 

*.772 

1,943 

Class IV. 
148 

450 

Nil. 

Children gratuitously re¬ 
lieved 

107 

3.6 Ss 

S, 4 S 9 

598 

2,292 


107 

V_ 

3,685 

5.459 

2,890 



Total = 

12,141 

_ 


is given in the margin. In 
Ajmere and Merwara combined 
the piece-workers in May, June 
and July 1892 were approxi¬ 
mately one-fourth of the aggre¬ 
gate number of workers . em¬ 
ployed; another fourth of the 
workers were in receipt of the 
three-quarters code wagp or the minimum wage; and one-half were on the full code 
wage. The full code wage was found to be “ ample to sustain an able-bodied man 
woman, and child in good physical condition while doing a full day’s labour.” A: 
regards the three-quarters wage it was thought to be attended with risk. . It wai 
reported from Merwara that “ the three-fourths wage was riot sufficient -to afford 
the slightest margin,”'and that labourers.who endeavoured to support, not only 
themselves, but their households on it deteriorated. This is not conclusive, 
however, as to the insufficiency of the wage in itself. The piece-work system, sa 
far as it was applied, seems to have been successful. In the opinion of thd 
Public Works officers more of the workers might have been paid by results with 
advantage both to themselves and to the economical prosecution of the: works.. 
There was undoubtedly great difficulty in exacting a proper task from the task 
workers, partly on account of the insufficiency of the works establishments, 
and partly because the population of the tract is not naturally laborious. In 
these circumstances the full code wage made the so called task-work attrac¬ 
tive, while if the three quarters wage was given, there w'as, in the opinion of the 
civil officers, a risk of the health of the workers suffering. 


Gratuitous relief. 


68. Village gratuitous relief was given In both districts from the close of 1891 

to October 1892, on lists prepared by the patwaris 
and checked by the circle inspectors. The persons 
so relieved did not in any month exceed a daily average of 1,000 In Mer¬ 
wara and 1,300 in Ajmere, The fact that this represented less than ^ pet cent, 
of the total population is evidence of the close limits within which this form 
of relief was kept. In Ajmere the local officers are said,to have worked the 
system extremely well. “ There is no doubt that the adoption of the poor-house, 
system would have been much more expensive and niuch, less effective,.” c In 
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Merwara the village relief was also considered “more suited to the people than 
compulsory poor-house relief.” Had it not been given “ many deaths would un¬ 
doubtedly have occurred. ” In both districts poor-houses were established, but 
were used only for the relief of starving beggars and for maintaining discipline on 
the relief works. “ Home labour ” in the form of weaving, w'inding, and spinning 
was provided on a considerable scale in the towns of Ajmere and Nasirabad, where 
the population is largely Mahommedan, for farda nashin women, deserted, 
widows and children, and other destitute persons who, by reason of caste or 
otherwise, were unable to come to the relief works. The total expenditure 
amounted to Rs. 77,500, of which Rs. 36,400 W'as expended on wages, and 
Rs. 41,192 on materials. The recoveries from sales of work amounted to 
.Rs. 40,525. , 


Cost of relief. 


69. The total expenditure on relief works (including establishments) amount¬ 
ed to Rs. 12,38,000. On village gratuitous relief, 
poor-houses and home relief, a further sum of Rs. 
i,o3,ocowas expended. Rs. 26,000 w^as spent on special civil establishments 
and Rs. 47,000 of land revenue remitted. In addition to a total irrecoverable 
expenditure of Rs. 14,14,000, land revenue to the amount of Rs. 1,03,000 was 
suspended, and Rs. 6,08,000 advanced as loans to land-holders and cultivators. 
The outgoings on account of the famine thus amounted to 2i| lakhs in a tract 
of which the population is little over half a million and the land revenue under 5 
lakhs. In the 1868-70 famine the (jovernment expenditure was 15 lakhs, but 
over one-quarter of the population died or disappeared. In the 1890-92 famine 
there was no increase in the recorded death-rate until October 1891, For the 
12, months ending the 30th September 1892 the deaths from all causes were 
15,852, or excluding cholera and small-pox, both of which diseases were very pre¬ 
valent, 12,408. In the two years preceding the famine the deaths from all 
causes averaged 10,750, or 9,579 excluding cholera and small-pox. The re¬ 
corded death-rate from all causes thus rose from 20 to 30 per mille, or exclusive 
of cholera and small-pox from 18 to 23 per mille. These death-rates are so 
low as to suggest imperfect registration. But taking the recorded increase 
to indicate the proportional increase of mortality during the famine period, it 
is not higher that might be expected in a prolonged period of agricultural 
disaster. 


70. The administration of the Ajmere-Merwara famine of 1890-92 was con¬ 
sidered at the time by the Government of India not 
Wage rate too liberal. satisfactory in all respects. There was 

no question as to the distress having been taken in time or as to the general 
sufficiency of the measures of relief adopted. But the impression formed was 
that, owing to the desire of the district authorities and the Department of Public 
Works to complete the important irrigation and road works which had been 
undertaken for relief purposes, many skilled professional workmen had been 
entertained at high wages and improperly classed as relief labourers, and that 
in the matter lof ‘‘ home labour ” and gratuitous relief, and the wage-rates of 
persons who refused to accept piece-work, the conditions of relief had been 
made too indulgent. These criticisms applied chiefly to the relief admi- 
, nistratiom of the Ajmere district. As regards the wage-expenditure on the 
relief works there can be no doubt that able-bodied skilled labourers were 
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Total 
number 
of relief 
workers 
exclu Jing 
depend¬ 
ants. 

Wage ex¬ 
penditure. 

Average 

daily 

wage. 

Percentage of classifi¬ 
cation OF RELIEF WORKERS. 

1 

1 

Above 

(amine 

wage. 

Full 

famine 

wage. 

Below 

full 

famine 

wage. 



Rs. 

As. 




Ajmere ..> 

4,680,000 

6,86,169 

2-3 

32 

40 

28 

Merwara 

3,780.000 

3 , 99 , 75 " 

17 

20 

48 

32 

Total ... 

8,460,000 

10,85,920 

2-oS 

27 

44 

29 


.remunerated considerably in excess of the full famine code wage. In the Ajmere 

district one-third of the 
total number of relief 
workers were permitted 
to earn wages in excess 
of the full wage ; and 
the average wage earned 
throughout the famine 
in that district by the 
labourers amounted to 
2'3 annas. The ex¬ 
perience of the 1896-97 
famine, when grain was 
fully one-fourth dearer than in Ajmerein 1890-92, seems to show that the average 
daily wage need not exceed i anna 9 pies. The principle eventually laid down by 
the Government of India in the Ajmere and Upper Burma famines of 1890-92 that 
skilled labour employed on works, the completion of which is desired On other 
than famine relief grounds, must be charged to ordinary public works and not to 
famine relief, is obviously correct. The further principle was laid down that the 
earnings of such able-bodied relief workers as were permitted to work at piece¬ 
work should be limited to the famine wage plus a minute margin. 

71. The question whether relief was given in excess of the actual needs of 

Was relief giv^n excessive ? the people is a difficult one. The total population 

of the Ajmere district is 422,000. But the popu¬ 
lation of the isUmrari area is 183,000 and of the urban area 97,000, leaving 
143,000 as the population of the rural khaha area.. This latter was further 
reduced to 125,000 by emigration. The urban area did not furnish relief workers, 
and the tstimrari area not more than 2,000 at the time of maximum pressure. 

The rural population of Merwara is 99,000, 
which was reduced to 95,000 by emigra¬ 
tion. Excluding the relief workers who 
came from the tstimrari portion of the 
Ajmere district, the figures in the margin 
represent the average daily number of per¬ 
sons on relief from 1st April 1892 to 31st 
July 1892 in each district outside the urban' 
area, for w'hich latter special relief in the 
form of ” home labour ” and poor-houses 
was provided. Relief was therefore given 
to 18 per cent, of the affected population 
in Ajmere and 16 per cent, in Merwara, and this in addition to the relief indirectly 
given by Government loans and advances. The ratios are high, but they 
have been exceeded in other famines in other tracts. The numbers gratuitously 
relieved are comparatively low. There is ample evidence that a large proportion 
of the population was in absolute want of food and must have died had not relief 
been afforded, and that even the relief given did not prevent a considerable rise 
in the death-rate. The inference seems to be that, apart from the public works 
policy adopted, the relief measures did not err greatly if at all on the side of 
extravagance. 



Ajmere. 

Merwara. 

' Relief works 

17.500 

12,000 

Dependants, 

2,800 

1,800 

Gratuitously relieved In 
villages. 

1,200 

700 


21,500 

. « 4 .S <50 

Population affected ... 

125,000 

95,000 

Percentage relieved ... 

18 
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72. The following table shows the area and the population affected, the maxi- 

Comparative table showing extent mnm number relieved on any one day, the sum 
andcostoffaminesdeseribedabove. expended On relief of different kinds, the loans and 

advances made to the landed classes, and the suspensions and remissions of the 
land revenue demand in each of the famines or scarcities dealt with in the fore¬ 
going narratives, so far as data are available for such a statement:__ 


Province affected. 

Year 
of the 
famine 
or 

scarcity. 

Area 

affected 

in 

square 

miles. 

Popula¬ 

tion 

affected. 

Maximum 
daily 
number 
employed 
on relief 
wotks. 

Maximum 

daily 

number 

relieved 

gratui¬ 

tously. 

Costof relief works. 

Cost of gratuitous 
relief. 

Advances and loans. 

Suspen¬ 
sions of 
revenue. 

Remis¬ 
sions of 
revenue.. 







Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Punjab 

1884 


- 

4,620 

.... 



70,000 

7,68,000 


Lower Bengal 

\ 

1884-85 

970 

472,000 

20,800 



2 ,08,100 

3,41,900 

Ml 

... 

Madras ... ••• 

1884-85 

3^000 

... 

... 


2*00,000 





Central Provinces 

i8S6.8y 

... 

... 

... 

... 

* 





Behar ••• 

1383,89 

1,000 

... 

42,000 

4,000 

Three lakhs on works 
District Boards spent 

and gratuitous relief, 
two lakhs on works. 

3,00,000 

- 


Orissa {Tributary States', 

1889 

M* 

100,000 

900 

2,700 

41,000 

(Including some 
gratuitous relief.) 

15,000 


... 


Madrac (Ganjam) 

Kamaun and Garhwal 

1888-89 

1890 

2,500 

1,100,000 

21,000 

104,000 

6,09,000 

3,50,000 

2,70,000 
(Includes advan¬ 
ces to weavers.) 

1,85,000 

3,00,000 

2 ,68 ,o»» 

Kumaun Division a'nd 
Dehra Dun. 

1892 

... 

... 

... 

... 



>,84,933 

•St 

... 

Madras 

rSgi-ga 

22,700 

... 

93,583 

6,961 

*8,53.177 

«4,977 

34,14,839 


45,67,391 

Bombay (Deccan) 

1891-92 

9,484 

1,467,000 

5*700 

... 

. . , « 93,230 

flncludes Rs. 66,630 
spent by District 
Boards.) 

53,525, 
{Given as allow* 
ances to village 
officials.) 

6.84,265 

23;88S 

•t. 










Bengal and Behar ... 

1891-92 

5,710 

3,880,000 

77,800 

3,580 

f* 3,80,972*) 

1 Special es- 91,789 1 
< tablishment. y 

I 1 

21,351 

3,42,486 









(.Total 4.73,761; 





Upper Burma 

1891-92 

10,000 

800,000 

30,000 

... 

24,50,000 

3,500 

6,00,000 

... 

••• 

Ajmete-Merwara 

1890-92 

2,710 

543,000 

53,913 

... 

r On Special 22,38,000 
1 relief in 

1 the form 
of weav- 

I ing etc.... 77,500 

1 

1 

Y 2,03,000 

1 

6,08,000 

1,03,000 

47,000 







l. Total i3,>s,Joo 

j 




















CHAPTER III. 


DIFFERENCES IN THE PRESCRIPTIONS OF THE PROVINCIAL FAMINE 

CODES. 


73. The first duty assigned to us in the Resolution appointing the Commission 

^ is to examine the manner in which the prescriptions 

Duty of the' Comcmssion to ex- ... r r 

amine the differences in the prescrip- of the famine Codes of the Several provinces differ 
tions of the famine codes. . , n • 1 • t , . 

from one another, and in which their prescriptions 
have been departed from. In a memorandum which will be found among the 
appendices to our report we have shown chapter by chapter the main differences 
that exist in the several provincial codes, and in the fourth chapter of our 
report we have discussed the departures from the codes that have been made 
during the recent famine. The codes we have dealt with are those of Bengal, 
Madras, Bombay, the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, the Punjab, the 
Central Provinces and Burma. 

74. The history of the evolution of these codes is as follows. In 18S3 the 

_ provisional code was promulgated with the Govern- 

Ongin of the existing codes. ment of India Resolution No. 44-F , dated the 9th 

June 1883. The code was declared to be distinctly provisional, and permission 
was given to local Governments to follow the example already set by Madras and 
to frame provincial codes of their own. In course of time separate codes'were 
prepared and sanctioned for the different provinces. In 1889 the Government 
of India deemed It expedient to subject the procedure founded upon the provisional 
code of 1883 to fresh scrutiny in the light of the experience gained in various 
parts of India since that time, and accordingly Resolution No. 63—77-C., dated 
the 19th December 1889, was issued asking for the opiniori and advice of local 
Governments and Administrations on the working of the existing codes and more 
particularly on certain points specially mentioned as deserving consideration. 
Orders on these points were issued by the Government of India in September 1891, 
and local Governments were asked to submit copies of rules drafted in accordance 
■with the instructions issued for incorporation in the provincial codes. Further 
orders were from time to time issued by the Government of India on points 
that had arisen, and again by a Resolution of 24th August 1893 each province 
was required to submit a revised draft famine code based on the lines of that and 
the previous Resolutions. The revised codes called for in the Resolution of 
August 1893 were in due c*ourse submitted by local Governments and sanctioned 
by the Government of India, and they constitute the codes with which we are now 
dealing. They follow, with one or two exceptions in the case of Madras and Burma, 
a uniform system of division into chapters prescribed by the Government of India. 
It is interesting to connect the changes introduced into the codes after they 
were first framed with the experiences that were gained in the scarcities and 
famines an account of which is given in the preceding chapter. These scar¬ 
cities or famines, it will have been observed, fall Into two more or less distinct 
groups. The first group comprises the series of scarcities commencing with the 
Punjab I scarcity of 1884 and terminating with the more serious Ganjam famine 
of 1888-89. The second group embraces the period from 1890 to 1892 when 
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relief operations were required In Madras, the Bombay, Deccan, Bengal and 
Behar, Burma and Ajmere-Merwara. Of these latter scarcities the gravest was 
that of Madras in 1891-92. The resolution of 1889 was issued with a view to 
collating and codifying the experiences gained in the first group of scarcities. 
The subjects specially dealt with then were the functions of the Agricultural 
Department in connection with the system of furnishing general information on 
agricultural matters, and its responsibility for special inspections in tracts 
menaced with famine ; the duties of village officers and other subordinates in the 
matter of reporting on the condition of their villages and circles ; the extent to 
which a rise in prices should be accepted as a famine warning ; the utilization of 
forests ; the maintenance of a scheme of famine works ; and the relative 
advantages of a money dole, a grain dole and cooked food for purposes of 
gratuitous relief. The necessity for securing more reliable and certain informa¬ 
tion as to the probable occurrence of distress was illustrated by almost all the 
scarcities or apprehended scarcities occurring between 1884 and the Ganjam 
famine of 1888-89, and more particularly by the experience of the scarcity in the 
Orissa Tributary States in 1889. The experience gained has resulted in the 
provisions of the existing codes dealing with this matter. It was the occasion 
of the Ganjam famine of 1888-89 which brought prominently to notice the fact 
that distress might become very general and severe without prices reaching 
what was considered to be the “ scarcity rate,” and this resulted in the provision 
of the codes requiring the submission of special reports when local prices rise by 
a certain percentage above the normal. And the same famine brought into pro¬ 
minence the question of the relative advantage of cooked and uncooked food in 
gratuitous relief, and the desirability or otherwise of confining departmental 
public works to able-bodied labourers only. The Madras Government expressed 
a preference for cooked food, and the preference then given is still retained in the 
provincial code. The result of the second group of famines was to bring under 
consideration the relative advantages of piece-work and task-work, the treatment of 
dependants and the restriction of the wage earned to a subsistence wage and nothing 
more. The experience gained in Burma and Ajmere-Merwara called particular 
attention to the wage question and the possibility of works being made too attrac¬ 
tive. The Resolution of August 1893 contained the orders of the Government of 
India on the points that had arisen. By these orders the use of the terms ‘ profes¬ 
sional agency ’ and ‘ civil agency ’ in connection with relief works was abandoned, 
and it was directed that in future all works should be primarily distinguished 
as ‘ ordinary ’ and ‘ reli ef,’ the cost of the latter only being debitable to famine. 
On the other hand relief works were divided into two classes ‘ small' and ‘ large ’ 
with reference to numbers of workers, and not to the* agency of management. 
The classificat'on of relief workers as (i) professional labourers, (2) labourers, 
but not professional, (3) able-bodied, but not labourers, and (4) weakly workers, 
w'as adhered to, and it was determined that as the system advocated in the pro¬ 
visional code of forming relief workers into gangs had proved successful, workers 
after having been duly classified should be formed into gangs and a task pre¬ 
scribed for each gang, on the performance of which in whole or in part each 
mepiber of the gang should be entitled to the wage prescribed for his class in 
whole orjnpart in proportion to the amount of the task performed by the whole 
gang. The tendency of these orders was to abolish the original plan of so far as 
possible employing all the able-bodied on piece-work and allowing them to earn 
4hereby something above the full ration wage by doing a full task. The use of 
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the term ‘ piece-work ’ in the codes was forbidden in future on the ground that 
piece-work or payment by results in famine operations, as distinguished from 
piece-work in the ordinary sense of the term, must be limited by the estimated 
and not the actual capacity of those employed. The sufficiency of the minimum 
ration which had been questioned was reaffirmed, but at the same time the 
method of calculating the wage from the ration known as the ‘grain-equivalent’ 
method was introduced, and this practically allowed some increase in the scale 
wages. Permission was also given to local Governments, under certain condi¬ 
tions, to relieve the non-working children and dependants of relief workers by 
means of allowances to the working members of the family, though for many 
reasons the Government of India preferred that whenever practicable such 
persons should be separately relieved by the distribution of grain or of cooked food 
in kitchens. 

75. In' the circumstances It might be expected that the differences m the 
The differences in the various various codes would not be Very material, and such 

codes not very material. the, case. Compiled as they are on a 

uniform system and based upon definite instructions issued from time to time by the 
Government of India and subsequently criticized and revised by that authority, it 
could hardly have occurred that any important departure In point of principle would 
find a place in any of the codes. Such differences as exist are mainly in matters 
of detail, and for the most part are due either to the varying conditions of the 
different provinces or to the individual methods of drafting adopted. We have 
not therefore thought if desirable to burden our report with a lengthy description 
of these differences, though suchf an account will be found in our appendices. 
The memorandum setting forth the existing differences is in half margin, and 
wherever in the succeeding sections of our report we have made any recora- 
mendation, a reference to that recommendation is made against the appropriate 
paragraph or paragraphs of the memorandum'. The remarks we have to make in 
this chapter will therefore be brief, and of a more or less general nature, 

76, The general scheme of the famine codes is as follows. The first chapter 

prescribes the preparatory or precautionary arrange- 
Generalscheraeofa famine code, jjg permanently maintained in ordinary 

ti'mes. The main object of these prescriptions is to ensure the maintenance of 
cfficieih; channels of information by means of which the approach of scarcity 
or famine may be detected in good time, and to provide for a state of prepared,- 
ness in respect to measures of relief when the emergency arises. The second! 
chapter deals with times when the information received indicates the imminence 
of scarcity or famine, and prescribes the special reports to be then sub¬ 
mitted and the preliminary action to be taken. The other chapters, usually' 
thirteen in number, prescribe the duties of all officers concerned when scarcity 
or famine is actually present, and the various measures of relief to be takeni 

7 7. In the Chapters dealingwith. times.previous to famine; the: differences that; 

^ ^ occur in the various provincial codes are not very 

snStsind toeirffficers in ordwa™ material. All provinces, are not administered on iden- 

tically the'same lines, and the administrative agency 
employed by Government varies according tothe circumstances of each province.. 
As it is on the ordinary administrative agency of each province: that the obligation! 
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is imposed of being prepared to anticipate and meet distress, it follows that the 
provisions of this part must be moulded so as to fit in with the existing machi¬ 
nery. The general scheme provides in these chapters for'periodical reports by 
the subordinate agency available as to crops, rainfall, health of cattle, and all 
other circumstances affecting agricultural prospects ; and also for special reports 
when local retail prices rise by a certain percentage above normal rates. It 
• imposes upon Commissioners of divisions and District Officers the duty of 
receiving and forwarding these reports, and of keeping themselves fully acquainted 
■with the condition of the people of their respective charges. The same officers 
are also primarily responsible for maintaining statements of areas liable to famine 
and effective programmes of relief works for use within these areas. It 
prescribes periodical inspection of such areas by the Director of Land Records 
and Agriculture, and the maintenance in hre office of a proper system of com¬ 
pilation of facts.and statistics bearing on the agricultural circumstances of every 
tract in the province. VI hen indications of the approach of scarcity or famine 
are observed, special reports are required and special precautions are directed to 
be taken. In every code this scheme is generally adhered to, though the details 
vary. For example, in most provinces the duty of submitting periodical reports 
as to the crops, the weather and the condition of the people is laid upon the 
subordinate revenue agency, but in Bengal it is laid on the police for the reason 
that Bengal being a permanently settled province there is no suitable subordinate 
revenue agency there. Again, in Madras there are no Commissioners of divi¬ 
sions, and in place of a Director a Member of the Board of Revenue is in 
charge of the Department of Land Records and Agriculture. Such Member there¬ 
fore to some extent performs duties which fall upon Commissioners of divisions 
in other provinces. As regards special reports on fluctuations of prices, the usual 
practice is to require such a report when the variation above normal amounts to 20 
per cent ; the code of the North-Western Provinces prescribes 25 per cent., aad 
that of Madras 25 per cent.' in the case of rice and 33 per cent, in the case of 
other food grains. The details of the provisions regarding the preparaticn of 
statements of areas liable to famine and relief programmes differ considerably, 
the responsibility attaching in varying degrees to the District Officer, the Com¬ 
missioner, the Agricultural Department, and the officers of the Public Works 
Department. 


78. When famine or scarcity has been declared and relief measures have to 
Conduct of relief measures, introduced, it IS necessary to prescribe the agency 

Duties of superior revenue and by which they will be Carried out and to define with 
engineer officers during famine. , . wim 

more or less precision the degree of responsibility at¬ 
taching to the different classes of officers who are employed. This is mostly done 
in the chapter treating of the duties of superior revenue and engineer officers during 
famine. The general scheme is to make the administrative area called the district 
the unit of famine relief administration, the District Officer, subject to the general 
control ,of the Commissioner of the division, being the agent of Government for 
carrying qut the measures of relief that may be determined on. The District Officer 
is responsible for exercising general supervision over all works and arrangements 
forgiving relief within his district and for their efficiency, and officers of all depart¬ 
ments employed on famine duty within the limits of his district are subject to his 
orders oh all points except those of a strictly professional nature; In addition 
jo the staff ordinarily at his disposal for the current administration of his district, 
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including as it does officers of such departments as the Revenue, the Police and 
the Medical departments,'it is mainly through the agency of the officers of the 
Public Works Department and of the establishments of Local Bodies constituted 
by law within the disirict that the District Officer carries out the measures of 
relief. All the codes define the position of the District Officer as indicated above, 
but in the Central Provinces cede the.definition is not so distinct, and is not 
given in one place. They also provide for the general controlling authority of 
the Commissioner of the division, but the duties imposed on this officer are 
expressed in varying terms. In Madras, where there are no Commissioners, the 
Member of the Board of Revenue in charge of Land Records and Agriculture 
takes their place and is ex-officio Famine Commissioner, if no special officer is 
appointed, and responsible for the direction of all branches of relief subject to the 
orders of Government. The Bombay code contemplates the appointment of 
a Famine Commissioner in whom shall be centred the responsibility of directing 
under the orders of Government all branches of famine relief, and failing such 
an appointment it leaves to Divisional Commissioners the chief executive control 
under the orders of Government. The other codes do not provide for the 
appointment of a Famine Commissioner. While all the codes recognise, the 
powers and obligations of Local Bodies, the provisions regarding their executive 
position in famine relief and their liability to incur expenditure under this head are 
not identical. In some of the codes (Bengal, North-Western Provinces, Madras, 
Punjab, Central Provinces) District Boards are deemed to form an integral part 
of the administration and to be the primary agency for coping with famine, to 
W'hich object they must subordinate the ordinary objects and methods of thffir 
expenditure. The Bombay code merely says that the Collector .=hould utilize 
as far as possible the agency of District and Municipal Boards and Local Com" 
mittees, while the Madras code says they are to devote their funds to famine 
relief so far as the law permits. The law bearing on the subject varies in differ¬ 
ent- provinces. As regards the extent to which the Public Works Department, 
as a department, is to have control of famine relief works, and as to the autho¬ 
rity and powers of engineer officers of the department employed in immediate 
charge or supervision of such works, the provisions of the codes, though gene¬ 
rally similar, are not uniform and in many respects not precise. The general 
scheme seems to be to relieve the Chief Engineers of all but certain defined 
and limited duties in respect to these works, and to confine the directing powers 
of Superintending Engineers mainly to professional matters. On all points not 
strictly professional it seems intended that Superintending and Executive Engi¬ 
neers should workin co-operation with, and to a large extent in subordination to, 
the Commissioners of divisions and District Officers. It seems also intended by 
some of the codes that officers of the Public Works Department should only be 
employed on what are defined as large works. The position assigned to the 
chief revenue authority in regard to famine relief administration varies greatly 
in the different provinces. In Bengal and the_ North-Western Provinces the 
Board of Revenue finds no place. In Bombay there is no Board of Revenue, 
the Commissioners of divisions working directly under the Government. In the 
Punjab the Financial Commissioner conducts the preliminaries and is consulted 
on matters of principle, but does not control famine operations. In Burma 
the Financial Commissioner is throughout given a prominent position, in th.e 
administration of famine relief. 
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Gratuitous relief. 


79. Circle organization \s the system by which affected districts are 

divided into circles of convenient size for relief 

Circle organization. ’ j • • , , • 1 • 1 i • 1 1 1 

administration, each circle being placed under a 
Circle Inspector. All the codes provide for this organization and contain rules 
suited to existing administrative arrangements. The size of the circle, the 
class of officer ordinarily to be appointed Circle Inspeictor and his detailed 
duties, and the extent to which the services of such village agency as exists 
are to be utilized, are matters regarding which there must be difference of treat¬ 
ment in the codes in conformity with the ordinary administrative arrangements of 
the provinces. The main object of the organization is to provide an effective 
machinery for the distribution of gratuitous relief at the homes of the people, but 
a further and no less important object is to ascertain by personal inquiry the 
real condition of the people, to judge to what extent the measures of relief intro¬ 
duced are effecting their purpose, and to see that all who require relief in any of 
the approved forms are really able to get it. Most of the codes appear to con¬ 
template that the circle organization should take place at an early stage of the 
distress, though this is not always stated The Madras code on the other hand does 
not contemplate the organization until a later and severe stage of distress is reached. 

80. In the chapter dealing with gratuitous relief, by which term is generally 

meant gratuitous relief at the homes of the people, 
the codes define the persons who are eligible to 

receive such relief, and prescribe rules as to the manner, in which the relief is 
to be given, that is to say whether in grain or in money, and the amount of the 
dole. The persons eligible to receive relief are in general effect practically the 
same in all the codes, though there are differences in the definitions of some 
importance which are given in the memorandum in our appendices. They 
are persons having no relatives able and bound by the custom of the country 
to support them, who are incapacitated by physical infirmity, or by their 
presence being absolutely necessary at home to attend on the sick or infant 
childreOj from earning a subsistence on relief works. The prescriptions ot -the 
codes are not uniform, and generally not precise, as to the stage of the distress 
at which the distribution of this relief should be commenced. The Bengal code 
contemplates its commencement as a general rule as soon as relief works have 
been opened and are found to attract labourers, while the Bombay and Punjab 
codes are not clear on the subject. The North-Western Provinces and the 
Burma codes leave it to the District Officer, and the Central Provinces code 
leaves it to the Commissioner, to decide. The policy of the Madras code is to 
begin with relief at kitchens, gratuitous relief being only resorted to later on 
with the special sanction of Government. Some of the codes leave it to the 
discretion of the Collector to decide whether the dole should be given in the 
shape of money or of grain ; in other cases preference is given to a grain dole. 
When given in money the dole is everywhere the amount of money sufficient to 
buy the minimum ration. When given in grain it is generally the minimum ration ; 
but the Madras code prescribes the special poor-house ration allowed by that 
code, while the Bengal code fixes a weekly grant of 7 lbs. unground grain for 
adults and half that amount for children. 

81. The backbone of famine relief administration according to all the codes 

is the system of “ famine relief works.” The prin¬ 
ciple maintained is that all who apply and are capable^ 

af working are admitted to relief works, and are there given tasks and wages 


Relief works. 
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graduated according to their respective Strength and physical requirements. If 
the able-bodied wilfully fail to perform their tasks their wages are proportionally 
cut down by fines, but not below the minimum wage prescribed for the w'eakly 
class of workers. The wages are not to be more than sufficient for the proper 
subsistence of the actual workers, and any young children or adult dependants 
incapable of work who may accompany them are to be granted separate doles or 
gratuitous subsistence allowances. It is only those who are incapable .of doing 
any work at ffil on the relief works that are admitted to gratuitous relief. The 
system of management of relief works contemplated in all the codes is practically 
the same, and is known as the task-work system. The detailed rules for carrying 
out this system are contained in chapters VI and VII of the codes. We have found 
it necessary to subject these rules to close examination in subsequent chapters of 
our report. In matters of detail there are divergencies which we there notice, 
and it would be superfluous to mention them here. 


82. It may be mentioned how’ever that the wages and doles fixed for diffe- 

Wages or rations. rent classes are based upon certain rations defined 

in the codes. The rations prescribed are the full 
ration “ sufficient to maintain able-bodied labourers in health and strength, ” 
the minimum ration for weakly labourers and adult dependants, the psnal ration 
for labourers sent to a poor-house for refusing to work, and proportional rations for 
children according to age and requirements. All the codes provide that the money 
wage may be deduced from the rations in either of two methods. Either the 
amount of money which at the current rates is sufficient to purchase the component 
items of the ration may be given, or the money value of the ‘ grain-equivalent’ 
■of the ration. By ' grain-equivalent ’ is meant the amount of grain of which 
the value is in ordinary times equivalent to the total value of the various 
items of the ration, and this is computed in all the codes to be if times the 
weight of the grain item itself. These rations and the wage scale have been 
prescribed by the Government of India, and are generally adopted in all the codes.- 
But-some divergencies occur, as for example, in the case of children who are 
remunerated “according to age and requirements,” and in the adjustment of the 
wage as current prices fluctuate. The Bengal code contains a provision for 
fixing wages in pice and not in pies (a coin not ordinarily in use) and for ignoring 
fluctuations in the market which involve a difference of less than one pice, while 
the Madras code contemplates a dose adherence to market rates as they fluc¬ 
tuate and payment to the nearest pie. In the Madras code the wage of the B 
class female when expressed in chattaks is slightly higher than in other codes, 
and special rations are prescribed for poor-houses-, for persons in receipt of 
gratuitous relief, and for young children. The rations prescribed in the Burma 
code differ from those in the other codes, and certain margins are allowed in 
the cash wages of labourers of classes A and B. 

83. Poor-houses are institutions for the reception and relief of persons unfit 

to work who either have no homes or cannot con- 
poor-houses. veniently be sent to their homes, and of persons in 

need of relief who are fit, to work and wilfully refuse to labour. A condition 
attaching to this form of relief is compulsory residence within the poor-house, in 
the case of persons of the first class until they are fit to work or to be sent home 
and in the case of persons of the second class until they consent to work. All 
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the codes except that of Burma provide for the establishment of poor-houses. 
Some of them define the classes of persons eligible for this form, of relief in the 
words used above, while others separately mention professional beggars who 
find the sources of private charity dried up and other applicants for relief of 
whom it is doubted if they are really in want and to w'hose case willingness to 
reside in a poor-house is applied as a test. The intention of the separate 
mention of these people apparently is that if they refuse to go to the relief w^orks^ 
the inspecting officer if in doubt whether they are properly eligible for village 
gratuious relief may refer them to the poor-house. The Bengal and Madras 
codes rule that poor-houses are only required when famine is severe and the 
other remedies applied are insufficient and require to be supplemented, while the 
other codes are not clear as to the stage of distress at which these institutions 
should be started; 

84. The provisions of the codes relating to kitchens are not uniform as 

different codes contemplate the use of this form 

Kitchens. telief to very different extents. The system con¬ 

templated by the Bengal code is to relieve the non-working children and adult 
dependants of relief workers by means of allowances to the working members of 
the family ; but at some undefined period of the famine central kitchens are to be 
opened for feeding the children of a group of villages. Later on, when famine 
becomes very severe, the non-working children and adult dependants of relief 
workers, who otherwise are relieved by means of cash allowances to the workers, 
are to be admitted to these central kitchens. The system of the Madras code 
is' altogether different. It is there laid down that in the early stages of distress, 
unless otherwise directed by Government, relief for all who cannot earn wages 
on relief works and are otherwise unable to support themselves shall be restricted 
to the grant of cooked food at central kitchens established for the purpose, 
and It is also directed that kitchens are to be provided in connection with large 
works for the feeding of non-working children and of any persons temporarily 
disqualified for work. The system of the Bombay code is again different as it 
seems to contemplate that kitchens shall only be opened in connection with 
works, the non-working children and dependants being fed there. The systems 
prescribed by the codes of the ISIorth-Western Provinces and the Central 
Provinces are somewhat similar to that of the Bengal code. The Punjab code 
provides that kitchens should be established first at relief works, and only after¬ 
wards if considered necessary at selected centres for relieving the children of 
groups of villages. 

85. All the codes except that of Burma devote a chapter to what is called 

Other measures of relief. " measures of relief ”. Such measures are: (a) 

M gratuitous .or semi-gratuitous relief to par da nashin 

women, {b) relief to respectable men, {c) relief to artizans, {d) relief to weavers 
and {e) temporary orphanages. Some of the codes also deal in this chapter 
with such subjects as the suspension and remission of land revenue, loans to agri¬ 
culturists and land improvement loans, and the utilization of private subscrip¬ 
tions which in other codes are dealt with elsewhere. In the Madras code 
special prominence is given to the relief of weavers in their own craft. The Bom¬ 
bay code provided that weavers should be relieved in their own craft, but at the 
commencement of the late famine it was revised at the instance of the Bombay 
Governtiierit so as to Sidmit of sucli relief being given only to those weavers who 
might be deemed incapable of earning a living on the ordinary relief works. 
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Protection of cattle. 


86. For the protection of cattle when the pasture is about to fail, the codes 

provide special arrangements; for sending them to the 
nearest available Government reserve that can be 

opened and for the supply of fodder and water on the route. Provision is also made 
in all the cocies for the withdrawal of restrictions tending to exclude persons in 
distress from the full benefits of the natural products of Government forest of 
waste land containing an important supply of edible forest produce. 

87. The duties assigned to the police in times of scarcity or famine 

^ are much the same in all provinces. Officers in 

Duties of the police, ^ ^ 

charge of police stations are required to submit 
periodical reports on such matters as increase in crime due to the rise in 
prices or scarcity, the wandering of needy or starving persons, death.? due to 
want of food, cases of starvation or severe w'ant, and the like. Every such 
officer is furnished with an advance of money to meet urgent cases of starving, 
wanderers, and they are bound to see that corpses found by the roadside are 
properly disposed of. It is the duty of ,the District Superintendent to organize 
a system of patrol to direct starving wanderers to where they can get relief, and 
to take extra precautions for the protection of markets, grain-stores and lines 
of communication. The Punjab code contains a provision' that the District , 
Superintendent should obtain from the Civil Surgeon for the guidance of his 
subordinates a simple statement of the kind and quantity of food that should be 
given to starving wanderers. The Burma code omits the provision for furnishing 
station officers with an advance to meet urgent cases of starving wanderers. 

88. The Medical Officers who have special duties assigned to them during 

Duties of Medical Officers. scarcity, are first the Chief Superintending 

Medical Officer of the province, secondly Medical 
Officers in civil charge of districts and thirdly medical officers attached to poor- 
houses or large relief works. The Chief Superintending Officer is generally 
responsible for the medical arrangements connected with famine relief, and it is 
his duty to keep himself acquainted with the state of public health in the affected 
districts, to issue such instructions as may be necessary regarding the treatment 
of famine patients and their diet, to personally inspect and supervise the medical 
arrangements and to take steps for the supply of the requisite staff. Medical 
Officers in civil charge of districts are required to keep the District Officer 
informed as to the state of the public health, and to bring to his notice cases of 
death or illness due to starvation and deficient sanitary arrangements. They have 
also if so required to inspect the labourers on relief works and to visit the hospitals 
at relief works or poor-houses, and generally to aid the civil authorities in making 
the necessary arrangements for sanitation and for the proper care of the sick. 
Medical Officers on works have charge of the hospitals that are attached, and are 
required to inspect the labourers, the water-supply and the conservancy arrange¬ 
ments. All the codes contain provisions of this nature though in some the detailed 
rules are more elaborate than in ethers. The most important point of difference 
is in respect of the duties of the Chief Superintending Medical Officer. In some 
provinces as in Bengal, the North-Western Provinces and the Central Provinces, 
the functions of the Chief Superintending Medical Officer are performed by the 
Inspector General of Civil Hospitals, the Sanitary Commissioner finding no place 
in the code. In Burma.the Sanitary Commissioner performs the duties of the 
Chief Superintending Medical Officer. In the Punjab, Madras and Bombay both 
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the Chief Superintending iVledical Officer and the Sanitary Commissioner have 
respective duties assigned to them, but the degree of responsibility attaching 
and the nature of the duties assigned to each vary considerably in the three 
provinces. 

89. The final chapter of the codes deals with the question of accounts. 

, This is a rnatter which we have not felt it incumbent 

Accounts. 

on US to examine in detail. But our general views 
on the subject will be found in paragraph 467 of our report. 


CHAPTER IV. 


rHE MATTERS IN WHICH THE PRESCRIPTIONS OF THE PROVINCIAL 
FAMINE CODES HAVE BEEN DEPARTED FROM. 


go. The following seems to us the .best and simplest method of explaining 

the deviations from .the prescriptions of the local 

Introductory remarks. , , . , ... 

famine codes which occurred in the recent lamine 
campaign. In the first part of this chapter we shall briefly narrate and explain 
the successive measures of relief adopted in each province, pointing out which 
of such -measures were in accordance with the local code, and which were devia¬ 
tions or modifications of its prescriptions. In this part, however, matters relating 
to the organization of relief ivorks will be noticed briefly and in general terms, 
without going into questions of technical detail, which, though important in 
themselves, are so complicated as to require separate treatment. In the second 
part we shall treat in detail the special question of relief works with the object 
of describing the system outlined in the codes, and of explaining the modifica¬ 
tions and additions of system which the several focal Governments deemed is 
desirable to make in this the most important form of relief. We may here explain 
that we have not thought It necessary to include jn our report a full narrative of 
the recent famine. To have done so would have greatly lengthened our report. 
Each province has published its own narrative, and a general narrative was pub* 
lished by the Government of India at the end of 1897 immediately after relief 
operations came generally to a close. 

91. The narrative naturally begins with the famine operations conducted In 

the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. Not only 

wSeTfl Prwfn’L\”and population affected greater' and 

relief operations more extensive in this than in any 
other province, but nowhere were departures from the code system so numerous 
and so insportant. It will be seen in the course of the narrative that many of 
the expedients adopted by the Government of the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh were accepted by other local Governments, and their merits or weak points, 
can thus be judged both by the results obtained in the province where they origin¬ 
ated, and by those obtained in the provinces which subsequently borrowed them. 
The lead taken in the matter of famine administration by the Government of the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh was in large measure due to the experience 
acquired by the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Antony MacDonnell, 'in the Behar 
famine of 1873, and in the Bundelkhand relief operations in the early part of 
1896. The Bundelkhand famine of 1896 was a prelude to the much greater 
calamity which befell this and other parts of the North-W’estern Provinces and 
Oudh in the autumn of 1896 and in’ 1897, and the operations of the two periods 
are so closely connected, that any survey of the relief measures, undertaken must 
embrace both. 

PART I. 


92. The North-Western Provinces and Oudh.— The four districts of 
:, .. . , „ , Banda, Hamirput, Thansi, and Talaun form the terri- 

Bundelkhand famine of 1896, ’ . , 

tory known as British Bundelkhand, and are situated 
in the Allahabad division of the North-Western Provinces:. Distress appeared 
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in a severe form in these districts and in part of the adjacent district of Allahabad 
at the end of 1895, in consequence of a deficient south-west monsoon and failure 
of the winter rains of 1895-96. In the early part of January 1896 test works 
on the task-work system provided by the code for relief works were opened in 
these districts by the Collectors in their capacity of chairmen of the several district 
boards and at the cost of the boards, their funds being supplemented by grants- 
in-aid from Government. These works at first were placed entirely under the 
control of the Collectors acting under the supervision of the Revenue Commis¬ 
sioners of divisions, and the services of the several district engineers and district 
surveyors employed in these districts were placed at the disposal of the Collectors. 

93. The above system of control appears to be that primarily contemplated 

by the North-Western Provinces code of 1895, 
m^Toflpubiic Works' ^ short time the local Government thought it 

advisable to modify it. The test works speedily 
developed into regular relief works, and 36,000 labourers were employed on them 
in the first week of March. Many of the works were “ large works ” as defined 
in section 64, and at a conference held by the Lieutenant-Governor on the 11 th 
■March it was decided that with effect from ist April the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment should take over the control of all but very 

New system of executing small niinor works. At the conference it was also decided 
works. 

that subsidiary to these “large works,” numerous 
“ small works, ” chiefly the deepening and repair of village tanks, should be 
started by the Collectors without professional assistance for the purpose of pro¬ 
viding employment to the people in the neighbourhood of their homes, and of 
lightening the pressure on the larger works. This was permissible by the code, 
but a system of executing these works was devised which finds no mention in the 
code. It is thus described :— 


‘‘Official supervision of these works, while in progress, will be reduced to a minimum. 
When it has been decided that a tank should be excavated, a rough estimate of the amount 
of earth to be dug should be made. The rates at which the labour will be paid should be 
fixed, and the supervision of work might be entrusted to the headmen of the village which 
will benefit by the work. Advances may, if necessary, be made to start the work, and 
periodical payments may be made on immediate measurements. On completion the quantity 
of earth excavated should be measured up, and the account closed by payment for the labour 
done at the rates previously fixed. The headmen should be required to keep a list of the 

persons employed by them and of the wages earned by each party working together. 

There is no objection to this form of relief being combined with advances for agricultural 
improvements, in which case the amount to be given by Government as a free grant would 
be diminished.” 


This is the germ of the system of petty works executed under the ” partly 
recoverable advances ” rules, which was elaborated at the end of 1896 by the 
local Government when preparing to encounter the much greater famine of 1897. 
The main distinction is that whereas in 1896 a sort of contract for the execution 
of the work was given to the village headman, or to the zamindar or landlord, 
in 1897 the greater portion of the cost was also borne by the latter. 

94. Another departure was made from the code by the deputation of subordi¬ 
nate revenue officials drawn from the class of assist- 
ant or ««'S-tahsildars to the Public Works Depart- 
ment as “ officers in charge ” of the professionally 
managed relief works. The code directs that each relief work shall have an 
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“officer in charge,” and it was intended that he should be a civil or revenue 
officer, but it does not direct that the services of this functionary should 
be placed at the disposal of the Public Works Department. The arrangement 
was found to wmrk very well, and was adopted in the 1897 famine. The profes- 
sional management of the relief works devolved on sub-overseers and work- 
agents appointed by the Public WoAs Department, and controlled by the superior 
officers of that department through the district engineer. 

95. No important deviations from the code were made in the matter of poor- 

houses, or of gratuitous relief in villages. In the 

Poor houses and village gratuit- Banda poor-hoiise, where the inmates were as a rule 
ous relief. . ‘ / 

in reduced condition, the minimum ration (which is 
also,the poor-house ration of the code) was found insufficient and was considerably 
raised. The numbers in poor-houses were at times large. The codeleft it to the 
Collector to prepare village relief lists when th6 degree of distress might require 
it. It appears that gratuitous relief in their homes to persons incapable of work 
and to pai'da nashin women was confined in the famine operations of 1896 within 
very small limits except in Banda where it w^as considerable. In Jhansi and south 
Allahabad this form of relief was at no time thought necessary. This subject 
receives little notice in the local Government’s review of the Bundelkhand famine 
operations. The general policy at the time seems to have been to restrict 
village relief mainly to par da nashins and other respectable people who 
could not fairly be referred to the poor-house or to the relief works as 
dependants. 

96. At the end of May 1S96 over 250,000 persons were in receipt of relief in 

the four districts of Bundelkhand. The condition of 
Policy adopted m anticipation of the workers was reported to be generally good, and 

the question arose as to the policy to be adopted by 
the. Government In anticipation of the appearance of the monsoon rains towards 
the end of June. The code contains no advice on this matter. The local Govern¬ 
ment considered that the proper policy to be pursued was that of “ inducing the 
people to return to their ordinary avocations as soon as possible.” With this 
object orders were issued in the beginning of June for the early closing- of all 
large relief works, but with reference to the special condition of Banda, some 
large stone-breaking and quarrying works were there retained. With the same 
object the orders directed that henceforth “task-work was to be strictly exacted, 
and only persons capable of earning a living on task-work were to remain on 
the public works, debilitated persons being provided for In poor-houses.” With a 
view “ of inducing people to revert to agricultural work,” no wages were to be paid 
to any person on relief works in excess of the minimum wage which is prescribed 
in section 108 for weakly persons doing a light or nominal task. It was left to the 
Gommissloneris discretion “to continue the distribution of gratuitous relief in vil¬ 
lages and at poor-houses when absolutely necessary.” Separate figures of the 
numbers gratuitously relieved in the Bundelkhand famine of 1896 are not appended 
to the local Government’s review, but as the total numbers on relief works and 
gratuitously relieved were only 13,729 in the middle of July, against 350,000 at 
the end of May, it is clear that on the closure of works no expansion of gratuitous 
relief occurred. The following table taken from the monthly reports submit¬ 
ted to the Government of India shows the numbers on relief at the end of 
each month from May to September in the four Bundelkhand districts and in 
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south Allahabad. From'the end of July, the last named district disappears from 
the returns altogether: 


Months. 

Relief workers. 

Gratuitous relief of 
all kinds including 
dependants on 
works, poor-houses, 
village relief, etc. 

Remarks. 

May 

183,496 

1 


The number on works was higher in the 
middle of the month but fell off owing to. 
prevalence of cholera. 

June 

52,026 

>6,953 

1 

Cholera generally abated. Of the relief 
workers 39,69-5 and of the gratuitously 
relieved 10,683 were in Banda. 

July 

3,836 

8,768 

Relief works still open only in Banda and 
Harairpur. 

August 

358 

6,174 

Ditto ditto. 

September ... 

Nil, 

5,752 

All relief works closed. 

1 


Judging from the remarks in the reports, regarding the district of Banda, 
these figures however do not show nearly all the village relief that was given in 
that district in August and September. In October owing to the failure of the 
kharif, relief works were opened again on a rather large scale in Banda, Harairpur 
and Jalaun, and gratuitous relief was also-largely extended. 

97'. The question of the amount of the gratuitous dole to be given to persons 

gratuitously relieved in their homes is not discussed 
Amount of the gratuitous dole papers regarding the Biindelkhand famino. 

Presumably the full sum was given which was re¬ 
quired to buy the grain equivalent of the minimum ration, the grain equivalent 
being worked out in accordance with the '' ready reckoner” or price table of the. 
provincial code. 

98. With regard to wages paid on relief works, it would seem that the. four¬ 
fold classification of workers laid down in the code 

The wages paid on relief works. 

was followed, and that their wages were determined 
in annas and pies in accordance with the ready reckoner above mentioned. In 
the notes of the conference of the 2nd May 1896 it is said : — 

“ The wages paid are regulated most carefully at every change^of price in the staple 
food, and with reference to the rations prescribed by the famine code and in accordance 
with appendix E (2) of that code, the tendency being towards the rninimum' wage. The 
relief workers are nearly all placed in class B. The experience is that men coming on 
the works, more particularly in the Banda district, w'ere in an emaciated apd generally 
indifferent condition, but that they improve on the wages allotted to labourers of class B. 
and give a better outturn of work for their wage. Notice was called to the number of 
dependants gratuitously relieved. It was stated that most of these are children-in-arms. 
or under 7 years of age. It was observed that single men do not appear so well nourished 
as family men on the relief works, the latter apparently profiting by the relief given to 
their wives and children. The conclusion arrived at was that the existing wage of the 
labourer in class B and d fortiori in class C, affords a bare subsistence and does not admit 
of reduction, but that in the case of a man with wife and children there may possibly 
he spiBe'small margin above the mere subsistence wage for all.” 
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At the time this opinion as to the famine wa:ge was recorded, the Public 
Works Department had been in control of relief works for one month only. 
Very soon after, as h'as already been noted, the minimum or D wage of the 
code was rriade the maximum wage in order to induce people to leave the works. 
We have been lately informed by the local Government that experience subse¬ 
quent to the conference of the 2nd May led to the conclusion that the above' 
opinion as to the code rates of wage was a mistake, that in fact the B wage was 
more than a subsistence wage, and that even the D wage was ample for the 
majority of the workers. This conclusion was given effect to in the rules for the 
management of relief works-issued by the local Government on the ist December 
189b. In the orders of the local Government dated the 20th October 1896, which 
reviewed the Bundelkhand operations and which laid down instructions for 
"future guidance" as the result of experience, the question of the adequacy or 
non-adequacy of the wage is not touched on. The only instruction as regards 
wages is that " no change in wages should be made if prices vary by less than 
10 per cent., and ordinarily no change should be made unless with the previous 
sanction of the Commissioner," and this was based on the Lieutenaiit-Governor's 
view that " constant and minute adjustment of wage to everchanging prices 
caused unnecessary labour and complication, and should be avoided." Prices, it 
may be noticed, were much lower in the Bundelkhand famine than in that of 
1896-97. The cheapest grain averaged about 15 seers. On that basis the B 
wage, according to the ready reckoner, rvas one anna three pies for a man and one 
anna two pi^s for a woman. The D wage was 11 pies for the man and jo pies 
for the woman. The "working child’s" wage varied from a minimum of 8 pies 
to a maximum of one anna. Allowing for the fact stated in the resolution that, 
including non-working dependants, there were on the average 5 women and 
children to one man on the works, this would give an average wage or dole of 
I- anna I pie. As it is stated in the Bundelkhand resolution that the average 
wage for man, woman and child, dependants included, paid by the Public Works 
Department in the famine was only 9I pies, it is' probable that reductions were 
freely made in accordance with the provisions of the local code, by fines for uncom¬ 
pleted tasks, and that the majority of the workers, though as the monthly returns 
show classed as A and B, in practice only received the code minimum wage. 


99. The famine operations of the 1896-97 famine are taken by the local 
, . . , Government to have commenced from the ist 

The famine operations of 1896-97. 

October 1896, but practically in the Bundelkhand 
districts and In the Hardol district in Oudh the operations of the earlier period 
of the year continued more or less into September, and merged into those of the 
later'period. At the end of August 1896, as the table above shows, about 6,000 
persons were still in receipt of relief in Bundelkhand, and poor-houses remained 
continuously-open in all the four districts. On the 21st September 1896 general 
irfstructiohs were issued to Commissioners of divisions in the North-Western 


Ptovinces and Oudh authorising them to sanction the opening of test works in 
any district In w^hlch symptoms of distress appeared, and further instructing them 
to complete the programme of relief works and to map out and organize relief 
circles and to fix sites for poor-houses. On the 30th September further instruc¬ 
tions w’Cre issued for the preparation of programmes of village relief works, 
arid for the formation of local relief committees in the large towns. During 
October the Lieutenant-Governor visited each division, and from the memoranda 
of his conferences-with the district officers may’be gathered the measures taken 
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at this period to deal with the situation. Briefly, in all districts in which distress 
had appeared, or was apprehended, test works had been started and poor-houses 
opened, and lists ot persons requiring gratuitous relief were in a more or. less 
forward state. In the Bundelkhand districts and in Hardoi and Allahabad regular 
relief Works were in progress and gratuitous village relief had commenced. At the 
end of October in the united provinces, 62,899 persons receipt of relief, of 

whom 13,532 were in poor-houses, 7,340 on gratuitous village relief, and the 
remainder on works. In these preparations no important departure from the 
provincial code is observable, though in several directions its principles had been 
expanded into detailed instructions. The institution pf poor-houses in districts in 
which the works were only in the “ test ” stage is, perhaps, a development of the 
code, though one fully justified by the circumstances of the larger towns. For 
the able-bodied of the rural population there w'as considerable employment in the 
fields in most districts, owing to very large advances w'hich had been made for 
seed and temporary earthen wells. Test works in the less distressed districts 
failed consequently to draw. But in the towns and among the beggar class 
there was distress and wandering. This was met by poor-houses. Another 
development of.the code w^as the formation of relief committees to deal wdth the 
peculiar kind of distress met with in the towns among the artizan classes and 
the respectable poor. These committees were usually organized by the muni¬ 
cipal or town authorities, and the local relief funds collected by them were sup¬ 
plemented by monthly grants-in-aid from Government. The Government grant 
to the Lucknow committee was Rs. 15,000 a month, to the Allahabad and Agra 
committees Rs. 5,oco a month each and to the Cawnpore committee Rs. 3,000 a 
month. In the organization of relief works an important decision was announced 
as to the general character of the works to be undertaken. The provin¬ 
cial code distinguishes between “ large ” works capable of giving employment to 
not less than i ,000 labourers for a period of at least three months, and ” small ” 
works, and lays down the principle that “ small ” works should be utilised in the 
early days of scarcity, w'hile “large ” W'orks should be the backbone of the relief 
system in the later stage of a famine. The underlying idea of this prescription 
appears to be that while distress has not reached the stage of actual famine and 
its extent and duration are as yet uncertain, it is preferable to rely upon ordinary 
or small works.and to avoid starting large works which may prove not to be 
required for relief purposes, In the famine of 1897 there w^as, however, no doubt as 
to the far-reaching character and depth of the distress, and the local Government 
decided to reverse the poliqy of the code and to begin with large works managed by 
the Department of Public Works. It reported its intention to do this in its letter 
to the Government of India of 23rd November 1896, and gave what appear to be 
very good reasons, so far at least as a similar emergency in the North-Western 
Provinces is concerned. Small works were to be kept in reserve until the approach 
of the hot weather, w^hen they were to be utilised to ease off the pressure on the 
large wmrks and to draw back the people to their villages preparatory to the setting 
in of the rains and the resumption of agriculture. 


100. For the management of large relief works an important set of rules was 

Rules for the management of promulgated by the Government Resolution No. 
large relief works. 18-P.W., dated the 5th December 1896, which were 

based on the experience of relief works in the Bundelkhand famine, and 
diverged in many respects from the provincial famine code. The rules recognised 
only two classes of workers—the carriers and the diggers—in place of the fourfold 
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classification of the code, and gave the latter the B wage and to the former, who 
formed the great majority of the workers, the D or minimum code wage, which in 
the code is reserved for weakly persons, fit only for very light or nominal employ¬ 
ment. It was said in justification of this change that a full day’s work on the 
relief works was done only by the minority of the workers employed as “ diggers,” 
and that the maiority, whether able-bodied or not, consisted chiefly of women and 
children, and were lightly worked as “ carriers.” It was also stated that as the 
people came in family groups to the works, the joint earnings of the family ought 
to be so restricted as to be sufficient only for its subsistence, and that for this 
purpose the minimum code wage for the majority was enough. To non-working 
dependants of the relief workers the rules sanctioned allowances less than the 
minimum code wage to which by the code they were entitled. In expressing the 
wages of each class in grain equivalents the rules followed the code. I he following 
table shows the difference between the grain equivalent wage and dependants’ 
dole by the code and by the Resolution of 5th December 1896: 


BY THE CODE OF iSgS- 

BY THE RESOLUTION OF sth DECEMBER 1896. 


Males. 

Females. 


Males. 

Females. 


Chitttaks. 

Chattaks. 




Class A. Professional labourers... 

21 

19 

Mates of gangs and persons 

6 pies more 





in responsible posts. 

than 



1 j 



diggers, 

Chattaks 

Chattaks. 

Class B Labourers not professional 

19 

>7 

j Diggers 

19 

t6 

Class C. Able.bodied not labourers 

16 

IS 

...... 


... 

Class D. Weakly, fit for light em- 

H 

*3 

Carrier class ... 

14 

13 

ployraent. 



Adult dependants ... 



Adult dependants 

H 

»3 

12 

ro 

Chattaks. 

Children under 14 years of age from i to i of the 

Working children above 12 and under 16 years- 10 




.. over 7 » 

tf *2 „ 

1 6 

adult male wage (i.e., from about i 

4 to 5 chattaks) accord-! 






Not in arms and under 7 years 


3 

ing to age and requirements. 



Infants in arms an extra pice to the mother. 



In the important matter of periodical conversion of grain wages into cash 
wages with reference to prevailing prices, the rules were harder on the labourer 
than the code, by ignoring fluctuations of less than 10 per cent, in the price of 
grain, and by frequently giving fractions of fice —the quarter-anna coin in which 
daily payments were made—against him. Later on (in March 1897) the local 
Government itself fixed the conversion rate for each district and allowed no 
alteration In it without sanction. Between the rate thus fixed and actual prices 
there was frequently a considerable difference. Thus in the Allahabad district the 
conversion rate remained at 10 seers the rupee from March to July, but grain was 
as dear as 8-| seers. 1 he rules were again harder than the code with regard to the 
Sunday holiday. Up to the i6th March it was left optional to the labourer to take 
a holiday without pay on Sunday, or to work as on other days. In explanation of 
this rule it was stated that the grant of Sunday wages without work had been found 
demoralising in the Bundelkhand famine. In March, however, the necessity for 
a weekly holiday for the health of the workers and relaxation of the establish¬ 
ments during the severer conditions of the hot weather was recognized, and the 
code rule regarding a Sunday holiday and Sunday allowances reverted to. Lastly, 
the rules permitted fining of the workers for short tasks to be carried down to 
the penal ration wage, although this wage is in the code reserved for cases of 
contumacious idleness. The penal ration of the code is about half the full ration. 
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104 . With the view of deterring all but those in absolute need of relief fron 

introdHGtion. of systems ofpay^ Goming to- the works, another departure from thi 
Hjentby resufts. - Gode was made by substituting in districts not ye 

recognii^d a-s severely-distressed, systems of piece-work or payment by result: 
without allowanees. to dependants, for the task-work system which the cod< 
enjoined for use on-, test works and relief works. Under the code system 
e?cr^egt-in casB^of Gontujnaeious idleness, the workers are secured a minimum oi 
hatte-subsistence wage irrespective of the amount of work they perform, and 
reGeive allowances for the support of their non-workingchildren and other depend¬ 
ants; XhiSfSystern, was considered.by the local Government to be too attractive 
aa.a test, and'to go beyond the-requirements of relief in districts in which distress 
was not acute. At the same time some means of testing the degree of distress 
existent and; of affording: employment were felt to be necessary, and it was 
evident that these objects could not be secured even in the less distressed 
districts by an expansion-of work on the ordinary Public Works system. Under 
that system the officer in charge of a work deals only with, professional con¬ 
tractors, who in their turn engage and pay the labourers ; the terms of payment 
in either lease. being settled by agreement or competition. An “intermediate 
•system^ ” that is,, midway between the code task-work system and the ordinary 
contract; system,, was therefore devised, and introduced in December. It' 
was the ordinary Public Works Department contract system with these 
4iferences.; (I) the contract rates, were: not current competition rates, but the 
normal rates of previous years raised by 25 to 59 percent, with reference to 
the.rise of grain prices ; (2) the contractors were not to be ordinary Public Works 
Department contractors, but petty contractors: of the small ganger or piece¬ 
worker class employing not more than 200 labourers. This system was soon 
found unsuitable either for test or relief works, as even the petty contractor was in 
,a position to screw down the workmen, and also to exclude the weakly or ineffici¬ 
ent workers, the very persons who stood most in need of relief. On the other 
hand efficient labourers who could hold their own with the contractor often made 
high wagesv The;system was therefore gradually modified by the elimination of 
the contractor and in other ways, and was so converted into what was termed 
the modified intermediate system. This was not a true piece-work system, but: 
rather one of daily task-work with a low maximum and no minimum wage. On, 
the^ I6th March with reference to the commencement of the harvest and the 
presence of great crowds on the works, including very numerous ineffective 
workers-and dependants, it was directed or suggested that this system should be- 
substituted , for relief works under code rules in all districts except the seven where 
famine was most acute, and the prospects of relief from the rahi harvest least; 
Under the modified intermediate system the worker was not allowed to earn more 
than a ,certain m’aximum daily wage, if he did the full task or more : but in theory 
that wage was held to be enough for his own support and for that of such mem¬ 
bers of his family as were unable to work. If he did less than the full task his 
earnings .were proportionately small. The system was so far successful that it kept 
down the numbers on the works in a remarkable manner in the districts in which it 
wasiin force. The local Government estimated the reduction due to it from 
April to May as considerably greater than fths, but considered that it afforded 
sufficient relief in a less costly and demoralising form than the ta^k-work and 
mini-mum wage system of the code. It was, however, found necessary in May to 
supplement' the system by kitchens for the non-working children of the workers > 
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and by special gangs and special rates of pay for weakly adults. These two 
concessions were not to be general but to be given only in case of proved 
necessity. No provision \Vas made for the class of adult dependants, incapable 
of any work. The concessions made were no doubt necessary, but they exemp- 
li*fy the difficulties attendant on any system of famine relief which does not 
distinguish between the weakly workers and the able-bodied, and leaves their 
incapable dependants to be supported by their exertions in a time of phenomen¬ 
ally high, prices and great social pressure. 

102. The policy approved by the local Government for the rainy season is 
Policy adopted when the rains expressed in its orders of the 27 th-May. “No 
®etm. inducements, ” it was said, “ should be offered to 

the people to remain on relief works. On the contrary, they should be encour¬ 
aged and assisted to return to their homes and to engage in the preparations for 
the kharij harvest on which everything will now depend. To this end it may be 
desirable to increase tasks and stiffen rates when the rains are imminent in order 
to= wefed out those who are not dependent on relief works for their absolute subsis¬ 
tence. ” In pursuance of the same policy when the rains were well established,- 
works were concentrated, and the intermediate system was universally substituted 
for the code system of task-work. The rains had then set in, extensive road 
works and tank construction became impossible, and more employment in agricul¬ 
ture was open to the people, though prices remained high and some time had 
still to run before stocks could be replenished by the next harvest. The con¬ 
siderations which weighed with the local Government may be illustrated by the 
proceedings of a conference held on the 13th July by the Lieutenant-Governor at 
Hardoi, the most distressed district in Oudh. At the conference several officers 
expressed the opinion that “ the people had grown accustomed to the system of 
State relief, and would prefer to remain upon relief works to returning to thein 
villages or seeking employment in field work. ” It was also reported that the 
relief works then open would in some cases become impossible and in all cases 
difficult when the rains became heavy.” Accordingly it was decided that the 
relief officers “ should endeavour to get the people returned to their homes. As 
soon as it appears that the rains are sufficiently established, all existing works 
should be converted into the intermediate system, and wages fixed on the 12-seer 

scale, unless prices fall and make the 14-seer scale possible.The work should 

be concentrated in as few centres as possible, so as to prevent people from 
merely coramg on the relief works because they happened to be in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of their homes.” It maybe mentioned that at this time average 
current prices were at ci seers. The large reduction in numbers on the works 
in March, and again in June and July, due in part to the voluntary return of the 
people to their homes, but also in part to these measures, is illustrated, by the 
following figures taken from the table at page 97 of the final famine report;— 


Month, 

Faminr districts. 

Scarcity districts. 

Grand Total. 

Workers. 

Dependants. 

Workers 

Dependants, 

February 

March 

May ... 

June 

July 

^005,303 

607,840 

869,243 

339r388 

76,509 

253,9.54 

144,322 

180,790 

71,235 

14778 

58,821 

4,465 

11,636 

6,166 

1,224 

7,872 

1,023 

986 

1,325,950 

756,627 

1,062,692 

4 ' 7,775 
92,511 
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103, Another important expansion of the prescriptions of the provincial 

Rules for the execution of small made with regard to the execution of small 

village works. works in the neighbourhood of villages. The 

system tried in the Bundelkhand famine of 1896 of making either the zamindar, 
the landlord, or the village headman the Government work-agent or contractor has 
already been mentioned. This system was more fully developed in rules for such 
works w’hich issued in January 1897. These rules provided for the execution of 
petty works of village utility by village landlords under a system of advances of 
public funds, the landlords being under obligation to employ village labour and 
to pay certain rates of wages, and being granted an advance calculated on an esti¬ 
mate of the work to be done. On the work being duly completed, from one fourth 
to one-half of the advance (as agreed on) was remitted, and the balance 
only w'as to be refunded by periodical instalments to the Government. Permis¬ 
sion was at the same time given to Collectors to arrange for the execution of 
similar village works wholly at the expense of the State, in villages in which 
the landlords were either unwilling or unable to bear any portion of the 
cost. In such cases the work was either executed directly by Government, 
or through the zamindar as an agent or contractor. On advances made 
to zamindars under these rules Rs. 4,88,000 was expended and a further 
sum of Rs. 2,69000 on similar works executed at the sole cost of the 
State. It is mentioned in the final famine report of the provinces that pre¬ 
ference w'as given to the better castes and to efficient labourers by the zamindars, 
and that such restrictions drove the lower castes and the less efficient labourers to 
the larger relief works. The system in the elaborated form which it assumed is 
novel, and, so far as it came into operation, it seems to have been well fitted to 
meet the requirements of the better classes of tenants and peasant proprietors 
w'ho have strong objections to resorting to public relief works. But the North- 
Western Provinces Government is the only Government which used to any extent 
the system of “ partly recoverable ” advances. That system offers a substantial 
inducement to the landlords to undertake works of general village utility, and is 
of course cheaper to the State than village wmrks at its sole cost. The Madras 
and Bombay Governments refused to try the rules, as being unsuitable for 
ryotwari tracts. They were not tried in the Punjab, nor were they much resorted 
to in Bengal. The expedient, however, proved sufficiently valuable in the 
North-Western Provinces to justify the departure made from the provincial code. 

104. Profiting by the experience of 1890 the Nortk-Western Provinces Govern¬ 

ment issued on the 9th January 189' very complete 

Rules for the organization and , r 

administration of village gratuit- rules tor the organization and administration or village 
ous relief. relief. The letter issuing these rules remarked that 

during his tour the Lieutenant-Governor had observed that many persons had been 
received into poor-houses or relieved as dependants on wwks, who ought under a 
full working of the village relief system to be relieved at their homes so long as they 
are unable to w^ork. d’he orders confined village relief to districts classed as 
“ scarcity ” or “ famine ” districts, but admitted of village relief being given 
exceptionally in particular villages even in districts “ under observation. ” The 
provincial code, as already noted, left it to the Collector to give village relief when 
he considered it necessary,'though it contemplated that circles would be organized 
and circle officers appointed as soon as scarcity w^as declared. These rules started 
by assuming that gratuitous relief would be given at once as soon as a district 
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was declared distressed, and relief works were commenced. The rules also w^ent 
beyond the provisions of the provincial code by directing a revision of the village 
lists with a view to their amplification whenever a district was transferred from 
the “scarcity” to the “ famine’’ class. As to circle organization the provincial 
code prescribes that along with the opening of public works for the relief of the 
able-bodied, each distressed area should be mapped out into circles of convenient 
size, and circle relief officers appointed with the object of bringing under systematic 
review the condition of the inhabitants of each village, and of sending the 
able-bodied poor to the relief works and preparing lists of those incapable of 
labour who require to be relieved gratuitously in their homes. The village and land 
record organization existing in all provinces other than permanently settled Bengal 
adapts itself readily to this system of famine relief. The patwari or village 
accountant makes out the preliminary list cf the incapable poor, and the kanungo or 
revenue officer in charge of therevenue circle in which the village lies becomes the 
supervising circle relief officer. These arrangements are prescribed in the provincial 
famine code, and the only departure found necessary in the code prescriptions under 
this head was to sub-divide the ordinary revenue circle of the kanungo into small 
relief circles, to relieve the kanungo of his regular duties, and to appoint additional 
kanungos as circle officers of the newly constituted circles. Over the kanungos in 
each tahsil or revenue sub-division is thetahsildar, a responsible officer exercising 
magisterial and revenue powers, and usually well acquainted with all the villages in 
his tahsil. In famine times he becomes the supervising officer of the circle relief 
organization of his tahsil. In the most distressed districts it w^as found necessary 
to give him one or more assistant tahsildars, and occasionally an additional 
tahsildar was appointed for relief purposes. In preparing the village lists of persons 
entitled to gratuitous relief the only other modification of the prescriptions of the 
provincial code was the inclusion in the lists of such farda nashins, or respectable 
women debarred by custom from appearing in public, as were in need of relief. 
The code does not class them as persons incapable of labour, though it contains a 
separate provision for their relief in return for light work, such as cotton spinning. 
In practice it was found more convenient to relieve women of this class in the 
villages gratuitously, as their number was not great and the exaction of work 
would have been troublesome In the towns they were relieved by the special 
relief committees organized for the purpose of dealing with distress in the towns. 

105. Under the provincial code the gratuitous dole to the poor on the 
Amount of the gratuitous relief lists is, if given in kind, to be the minimum 

ration, and, if given in money, a sum sufficient to 
buy this ration or the D wage (see the table above in paragraph 100). The code 
leaves it to the discretion of the Collectors to give money or grain. It was 
held by the local Government that money was simpler to distribute and the 
better form of relief; and it was also held that the sum paid in village relief should 
be not that given by the code, but that fixed in the local Government’s rules 
of the 5th December 1896 regarding the management of rel ef works for the 
dependants of relief workers. Under the.se rules the allowance for a man was the 
money value of 12 chattaks or 24 ounces of grain, for a woman and for a child 
between 12 and 16 years the money value of 20 ounces, for a child between 7 and 
12 years 12 ounces, and for a child under 7 years 6 ounces. When the conversion 
rate was fixed by the local Government at 12 seers the rupee, a woman relieved at 
her home received three-fourths of an anna, a child between 7 and 12 years 
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received half an anna, and a child under 7 years of age one quarter of an anna, 
This would enable such a family of three to purchase 36 ounces of grain at the rate 
of 12 seers the rupee. But if. as sometimes happened, grain was as dear as 8 seers 
the rupee, while the conversion rate fixed for the district was 1 2 seers, the amount 
procurable fell to 24 ounces, which was very much less than the minimum or 
subsistence ration allowed by the code for a woman and two children. 

106. The provincial code fixes no numerical or proportional standard for 

Fixation of a numerical standard determining whether admissions to the village gratui- 
limit of gratuitous relief. tous lists are Sufficient, insufficient or excessive. 

This form of relief cannot be regulated by any self-acting test, and its good 
administration must depend on the care with which the necessities of individuals 
judged incapable of labour are investigated by the circle officers and their 
subordinates, and the extent to which the Work of these' officials is checked by 
the superior staff. In the North-Western Provinces the need of a standard by 
which the working of gratuitous relief in different districts could be compared and 
tested appears to have been felt by the local Government at an early stage of the 
famine operations, and in the orders of 9th January 1897 its officers were 
informed that “ while no limit Is prescribed for the exclusion of necessitous cases, 
it is only in a very distressed tract, and for a limited period, that the number on 
the village relief lists should exceed 3 per cent, of the population In tracts which 
are not very distressed 3 per cent, of the population may be ordinarily regarded 
as a maximum limit.” A second test was subsequently prescribed that the 
number on gratuitous relief of all forms, including home relief, poor-house 
relief, and relief given on the works to dependants of relief labourers, should 
not ordinarily exceed one-third of the distressed population of the district. 
We shall have something to say in another part of our report as to the 
expediency of such standards. The particular standards adopted by the 
local Government are said to have been based on the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
own observation and experience, and to have been constantly “ verified by local 
enquiries and by the collation of the returns and estimates of the different 
districts in which varying degrees of distress were known to exist,” They were 
not intended to be more than rough working guides to the district officers, 
and were meant quite as much to encourage an Increase of relief in districts 
where it was below, as to enforce caution where it was above standard. But as 
departures on the side of excess entailed explanations, it cannot be doubted 
that a stringent check on gratuitous home relief was thereby created. In 
practice the numbers on this form of relief were maintained considerably below 
the 3 per cent, standard in all but the most severely distressed districts. In 
estimating the character of this standard, it has to be remembered that under 
the .system of large relief works pursued in the North-Western Provinces on 
which whole families resided, a large number of the incapable poor who were 
dependants of the relief workers received gratuitous relief on the relief works 
and to this extent reduced the numbers requiring to be brought on the villagf 
lists and relieved at their homes. Thus, in February 1897, 2 per cent, of the 
population of the Bundelkhand distressed tract was gratuitously relieved at home 
and 3 per -cent, on the works as dependants in May, 3 per cent, of the 
population was gratuitously relieved at home and 4 per cent, on the works. In 
June and July home relief in the tract rose to a little over 4 per cent, of the 
population, but the numbers gratuitously relieved as dependants fell to under 
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1 per cent, owing to the closure of many works and the introduction of the 
intermediate system on others. The total gratuitous relief in the tract was thus 
considerably contracted in June and July, though village relief showed some 
expansion and exceeded the standard laid down by the local Government. It 
may be concluded that if a standard of 3 per cent, on the population for gratuit¬ 
ous home relief is a safe limit when an equal if not greater number of persons 
are at the same time relieved as dependants on the relief works, it becomes less 
so when gratuitous relief on the works is contracted or ceases. 


107. Bengal. —'Famine operations in the province of Bengal commenced 

in the Patna division, where test works were 
The relief orgamzat on. opened in October and were followed by relief 

works in November 1896. The first matter which claimed the attention 
of the local Government was the organization to be adopted for famine relief in 
the affected districts, and the plan decided on, though not in conflict with the 
prescriptions of the provincial famine code, involved a considerable expansion of 
them. The only clear direction of the provincial code on the point is that each 
affected district should be divided into relief circles and a relief inspector 


appointed to each circle to discharge prescribed duties, the chief of which are 
concerned with the preparation of gratuitous relief lists in villages and the super¬ 
intendence of this form of relief. The size of the relief circles or the classes of 
officials from which the circle Inspectors should be drawn are not indicated in 
the code. The machinery which the revenue system of a temporarily-settled 
province provides for famine relief work, has in Bengal to be extemporised for the 
purpose. In a temporarily-settled province the patwari or village accountant’s 
circle is the inferior unit for famine relief, the kanungo’s circle becomes the relief 
inspector’s circle and the kanungo the relief inspector, while over the three or 
four kanungos belonging to the tahsil is the tahsildar. The scheme drawn up 
by a conference of district officers of the Patna division followed the same 
principle, though the details differed. The affected area in each district was 
mapped out into relief charges, each charge comprising ordinarily about 300 
square miles, and each charge was again divided into about 10 relief circles. The 
charge thus constituted was about two-thirds the area of an average tahsil in 
Upper India, and about twice the area of an average kanungo circle; while the 
relief circle contained an area equal to that of about eight patwari circles. As the 
charges were for the most part officered by Europeans, who if non-officials received 
a salary of Rs. 200 to Rs. 300 a month with horse allowance, and as the circle 
officers received Rs. 75 a month in salary and allowances, the' organization 
thus created was more expensive and powerful than what was considered to be 
necessary in seriously affected tracts In other provinces. In the Bebar or Patna 
division there were 60 charge superintendents and assistant superintendents, 
and 339 circle officers. It must however be remembered that Behar is the m.ost 
densely populated division in India and that the poorest classes are said to be 
always on the verge of starvation : also that this establishment was largely 
employed for the management of works as well as for village gratuitous relief. 
The local Government held strongly the view that strong establishments were 
in the circumstances economical in the long run. They no doubt enabled 
gratuitous relief in the homes of the people to be brought under close supervision 
and made an important and thoroughly efficacious form of relief ; and they also 
enabled work to be given to the people in the neighbourhood of their homes by 
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means of numerous small and scattered relief works and a good task exacted from 
the workers. In the affected districts outside the Patna division distress was 
less severe and the relief organization was on a smaller scale, hut the principles 
on which it was arranged were the same. 

108. Following the question of the relief organization came the question 

of relief works. On this point it was thought neces- 

The nature of the relief works. , . , . . . , , 

sary to depart irom the prescriptions 01 the code. 
The provincial code directs that while small works should be utilised to the 
utmost in the early days of a scarcity, large works should be the backbone 
of the system of relief in the later stage of a famine. Residence in camp is 
made by the code compulsory for all relief workers whose homes are not within a 
reasonable distance from the works on which they are employed ; and labourers 
are to be drafted from small works to large works. With the exception of a few 
large works opened at a late period of the famine by the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, small works remained throughout the basis of relief in Behar, and were 
sufficiently numerous to allow the relief workers to return to their homes at 
night. Various causes co-operated to this result. Among the local officers 
there was a strong preference for works near the homes of the people, as the 
great mass of the labouring and cultivating population was said to be greatly 
averse to seeking work at a distance. There were very few large works ready 
for execution, and the construction and deepening of village tanks for drinking 
purposes were considered to be more useful than roads. The population was also 
extremely dense, and to accommodate all who required employment numerous 
works in any case would be required. Lastly, the staff of the Public Works 
Department In Bengal was unusually weak, and was not in a position till late 
in the famine to assume the superintendence of relief works to the extent to 
which this was done in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. Relief works 
were started and managed by the charge superintendents with the assistance of 
the engineers of the district boards, and with such subordinate professional staffs 
of work-agents or sub-overseers as they could engage, and within each charge as 
many small works as were found necessary were opened. In the Darbhanga 
district one work was open in every 16 square miles, in Muzaffarpur one in every 22, 
and in Champaran one in every 32, The code contemplates that the immediate 
charge of relief works, whether large or small, should be, as far as possible, pro¬ 
fessional. Owing to the weakness of the engineer establishments this prescription 
was at first impracticable; and when it was decided that the Department of Public 
Works should have control of the larger works, the process of making over works to 
that Department by the charge superintendents, as it gradually obtained a sufficient 
staff, was slow! Even where the relief works under the Department of Public Works 
in the Patna division were most numerous, they were not more than one-third of 
those under the civil officers. When at a late stage of the famine a sufficient estab¬ 
lishment had been secured by the Public Works Department, many of the works 
under civil officers were in an advanced stage, and it was thought advisable not to 
transfer the control. The system of relief works followed in Bengal thus varied 
from that adopted in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, in that they were 
for the most part directly managed by the civil officers, and that they generally 
were of small size and so numerous as to bring w'^ork close to the homes of the great 
majority of the population. As regards the detailed management of relief works, 
the prescriptions of the Bengal famine code were found as imperfect as those 
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of the code of the North-Western Provinces. The code in recommending the 
grouping of the relief workers into gangs does not specify the size or composition 
of the gang, and Its schedule of tasks proved to be unworkable. Its fourfold 
division of labourers into the professionals, the non-professional labourers, the 
able-bodied who are not labourers and the weakly, with separate rates of wage 
for each class, was unnecessarily complicated and the minimum wage which it 
secured to labourers irrespective of the amount of work done by them was found a 
serious obstacle to effective discipline. In January 1897 detailed rules on all these 
matters were framed by the local Government which followed in most respects 
the similar code of rules issued on the 5th December 1896 by the Government of 
the North-Western Provinces. The North-iVest system of recognising two main 
classes of workers—the diggers and carriers—was adopted, as was also its wage 
scale, under which the latter class were given the minimum wage of the code. The 
wage conversion table or “ ready reckoner ” of the North-Western Provinces was 
also adopted, which neglected fractions of ain converting the daily grain wage 
of each class into pice or quarter annas. It has been stated that in the North- 
Western Provinces the conversion rate for the grain wage did not closely follow the 
rise in prices, and that In the later months of the famine the local Government itself 
fixed for each district the conversion rate with reference to considerations other 
than the prices actually current. In Bengal the local Government left this 
matter to the Commissioner of the division and the district officers, and the 
conversion rate followed more closely the rise and fall in prices than was the case 
in the North-Western Provinces. But even in Bengal this rate did not always 
accurately represent the prices actually ruling. It was found convenient not to 
constantly alter the cash wages on the works on account of small fluctuations 
in prices: and on occasions when workers were thought to be doing well on the 
existing cash wage, it was not raised with prices. Thus in Champaran the 
conversion rate remained at 9^ seers the rupee from the 21st January to the 27th 
July, though during the greater part of the time the whole population of the district 
was living on Burma rice at about 7I to 8 seers the rupee. On the 27th July the 
conversion rate was lowered to 11 seers the rupee, though the mean price of grain 
was dearer than this, because good rain had fallen and it was thought desirable 
to remove all possible Inducements to labourers to stay on the works. 

109. The question of grouping the workers into gangs and of fixing suitable 

tasks was dealt with minutely in the Bengal rules. 

Rigid enforcement of tasks. excavation of tanks was the chief form 

of relief work, the most convenient unit for the working squad or gang was 
found to be a group of four diggers with a sufficient number of carriers, and 
suitable tasks with reference to class of soil and lead and lift were drawn up. 
In the absence of anything like a distance test, the enforcement of a full task and 
a low wage w'ere regarded in Behar as of special importance, and to the enforce¬ 
ment of the prescribed tasks great attention was paid. As the ordinary wage 
for the majority of the workers corresponded to the minimum wage of the 
provincial code, it was found necessary to permit workers to be fined for short 
work considerably below this wage. A still lower or penal wage to which 
fining might be carried was devised, while on many works the workers 
were according to results, though they were not allowed to earn 

more than the prescribed daily wage. Subsequently, unrestricted piece-work, 
though prohibited by the code, was introduced in May on several large works im 
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Behar, and in other parts of Bengal was generally substituted for the task-work 
system of the code. In the districts of the Chota Nagpur division, piece-work 
•was in force throughout the famine, as it was familiar to and preferred by the 
people, while owing to weak establishments the efficient enforcement of the task¬ 
work system was thought to be impracticable. 

110. Gratuitous village relief was early started in Behar, and was given 

on a larger scale than in any other province or 

Gratuitous village relief. appears to be Contemplated by the provincial 

code. Several causes co-operated to this result. The population is extremely 
dense, and the proportion of women and children, and of the old and feeble, 
who depend in ordinary years on private charity, is said to be exceptionally 
large. The circle organization extemporised for the purpose of famine relief was, 
as already stated, exceptionally strong, and its energies were specially directed 
to the relief of the destitute incapable poor in their villages. The relief 
works were so near the homes of the people that there was practically no 
residence on the works, and consequently the non-working members of a relief 
worker’s family stayed at home, and were put on the gratuitous village list. It 
has been shown that in the Bundelkhand districts of the North-Western Provinces 
the population repaired in families to the relief works, and that the number of 
“ dependants ” gratuitously relieved on the works exceeded the number gratui¬ 
tously relieved at home. In Behar, on the other hand, the people on the works 
consisted almost entirely of workers, who daily came from and returned to their 
homes. In the whole affected area of Behar 2 per cent, of the population were 
in receipt of gratuitous relief in March, and the ratio rose to 3^ per cent, in May, 
and remained at that point till the beginning of August. In particular districts 
the ratio was higher. In Shahabad it w'as 5 per cent, in April and 6 per cent, in 
May. In Champaran it was 4I per cent, in May and 5 per cent, in June. A cir¬ 
cumstance which attracts notice was the high proportion borne by the numbers 
relieved gratuitously in Behar to the numbers relieved by means of relief works. 
In April 230,000 persons in Behar were on the village gratuitous relief lists, and 
268,000 were on the works ; in May the numbers were, respectively, 290,000 on 
gratuitous relief and 315,000 on works. The same circumstance appears in the 
statistics of famine relief in some other parts of Bengal, In the province as a 
whole the number of persons in receipt of gratuitous relief in May was 414,324 and 
on works 376,295. In June the numbers were, respectively, 360,698 on works and 
459,000 on gratuitous relief: in July 218,181 on works and 425,186 on gratuitous 
relief : in August 109,402 on works and 316,424 on gratuitous relief ; and in 
September 35 ) 4 ^^ works and 108,14^ nn gratuitous relief. 

111. Under the provincial famine code the gratuitous dole to persons on the 

Amount of the village gratuitous village lists may take either the form of money, in 

dole. which case the money should be enough to buy the 

minimum ration of the code, or of grain, the grain allowance being i lb, of coarse 
grain a day for each adult and ^ lb. for each child. Grain doles are stated in the code 
to be ordinarily preferable to money, and in the late famine in Bengal gratuitous vil¬ 
lage relief as a rule was given in grain. As regards the sufficiency of the grain dole 
prescribed in the Bengal code, the evidence is that it W’as sufficient for a bare 
subsistence, regard being had to the facts that the recipients belonged to classes 
whose food is ordinarily of the most scanty kind, that they lived at home and die' 
no work, and that they were often able to supplement the dole in various ways. 
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112. The code prescriptions with regard to kitchens were in some respects 

departed from. The code contemplates the establish- 

Kitchens. ^ , 

ment of kitchens generally throughout the affected 

area for the purpose of relieving children, and further authorises their establishment 

on relief works in the case of a very severe famine for the relief of the children 

and dependants of the workers, instead of giving the workers money allowances 

for their support. In the Behar scarcity, kitchens were not deemed necessary on 

the relief works till the end of May, and were then confined chiefly to one district. 

In August kitchens were utilised throughout the division as a means of curtailing 

gratuitous relief. On the establishment of a kitchen, gratuitous relief by means 

of doles of grain was discontinued except to those who were physically incapable 

of going to it for relief. In the Chota Nagpur division, where conditions differ 

considerably from those obtaining in Behar, kitchens were extensively used in 

place of gratuitous grain doles, and were considered a valuable expedient, both as 

affording a test of distress in doubtful cases and also as greatly benefiting the 

health of the children. 

113. The Central Provinces. —It will be shown elsewhere in our report 
The period prior to September ^^at distress in these provinces commenced in the 

Jabalpur division as far back as 1894, grew more 
acute in the cold weather of 1895-96, and culminated in the rains of 1896. 
It appears in fact to have been of the same type and severity as that which 
in the Bundelkhand districts of the North-Western Provinces was held to 
require remedial measures on a large scale in the early months of 1896, but in 
the Central Provinces relief works were not opened till the last month of the year, 
for reasons which will be examined in detail in chapter V of our report. 

114. With the failure of the rains in September 1896 the local Administration 

realised that famine was imminent in most districts 
in the province, and that the danger was most 

pressing in the Jabalpur division. Throughout October preliminary inquiries 
were in progress, and 1 n November relief measures were finally concerted, though 
they did not come into genetal operation until December. The famine code of the 
Central Provinces, like other codes, gives preference to small over large works in 
the early days of a scarcity. It leaves to the district officer to decide whether a 
relief work .should be under civil or professional supervision, and even in the 
latter case makes the officer in charge .of the work strictly subordinate to the 
civil authorities in all matters concerned with the classification and treatment of 
labourers, the adjustment of rates, the payment of wages, and the like. Following 
the example of the Government of the North-Western Provinces in the Bundel¬ 
khand famine of 1896, the local Administration decided that the manage¬ 
ment of large relief works should be taken over by the Department of Public 
Works as soon as sufficient establishments were obtained, and caused programmes 
of such works to be prepared for each district. Subsidiary to these large works, 
programmes of small works of local utility were to be prepared by the civil 
officers, and carried out by them in localities which were not sufficiently served by 
the large works, or where relief for weakly persons not capable of hard work was 
required, or where on other grounds they were judged the most suitable form of 
relief. Small wmrks of the nature of land improvements which might appropriately 
be carried out by landholders were to be promoted by means of State loans on 
favourable terms. In these arrangements the procedure of the Bundelkhand 


Relief operations from September 
1896. 
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Relief works. 


relief operations was closely followed, and when the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces published its rules of the 5th December 1896, regarding the- 
management of relief works by the Public Works Department, these rules were 
also adopted by the Central Provinces Administration. Thus with regard to 
wages and tasks, the classification of labourers and their formation into gangs, 
the responsibility of the Public Works Department for the detailed management 
of the works, and the like, the provisions of the local code were discarded in 
favour of the system which had been devised by the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces. 

115. At the end of December 115,000 persons were employed on relief works in 

the province, partly on large works and partly on local 
works. The number rose to 235,000 in January, 
to 262,000 in February, 384,000 in March, 462,000 in April, and to 567,000 in 
May. In some districts the proportion of the total population receiving relief on 
works was very large. In Balaghat at the end of May, 23 per cent, of the population 
of the distressed area were on the relief works ; in Damoh 20 per cent.; in Hoshan- 
gabad 16 percent.; in Raipur about 13 percent. These numbers are exclusive 
of the numbers privately employed by the Katni-Saugor Railway contractors, or by 
landholders in the execution of famine loan works. As early as January the question 
as to whether the relief works were not attracting persons who were not in abso¬ 
lute need of relief, and as to the best mode of enforcing a reasonable task, came into 
prominence. This led eventually to the important departures from the prescriptions 
of the provincial code which we shall briefly describe. The informatioi'» received 
by the local Administration was to the effect that the workers were generally in a 
robust condition, that they would not do an adequate day’s work, and that they were 
content with the minimum wage and made no effort to do the most moderate task. 
It was also reported that non-working children were brought in excessive numbers 
to the works for the sake of the cash allowances given to the workers for their de»' 
pendants. The first step taken on these reports was to substitute kitchens for casht 
doles on the larger works, and the change was considered beneficial both in keeping 
down, the number of dependants and in improving the condition of the smaller: 
children. The next step taken was in the direction of piece-work. In Mcuch it 
was decided to try a system of petty piece-work in districts not acutely distressed,, 
and inquiries were made as to how far, and subject to what precautions, it could 
be introduced into the remaining districts. On the 15th May more definite instruc¬ 
tions issued. “ Owing to the paucity of good supervising agency,” it was; stated, 
“ nothing like an adequate task has been obtained on works conducted on the task¬ 
work principle. ... In practice it has occurred that numbers-often flockedi 
to the work far more rapidly than it was found possible to arrange suitable fresh- 
employment for them or establishment to effectively supervise them. The natural ■ 
rpsult of such failure.to insist on any adequate task,is for the crowd to grow with 
almost arithmetical progression, until it is apt to generate into a. mob of person®, 
doing a minimum of work. The numbers returned on such works cannot, therefore,. 
be, always accepted as a safe measure of the amount of distress prevailing In a 
district.” Payment by results, it was considered, weuld be a moreeffective test, and 
would also facilitate the contraction of the relief works on the arrival of the monsoon 
It would then be “ more, than ever necessary to make sure, by an effective 


rams. 


test, that those remaining 3 xe bond fide people for whoni relief wojik is a necessity* 
Xhis can be most readily ascertained by a strict test under the piece-work systemn-, 
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the rates being lowered to a mere subsistence wage.” Piece-work therefore 
was ordered to be substituted gradually in all districts on all relief works on 
which 75 per cent, or upwards of the labourers were efficient. When this was 
done on a relief work, the inefficient labourers were to be placed in “ infirm ” gangs 
and either drafted off to another charge maintained on the ordinary task system, or 
employed on a separate task-work section, and were not to be paid more than 
the minimum wage. For piece-workers the rates w'ere to be kept low, but to be 
such as would enable an industrious worker to earn enough for the support of 
himself and his dependants. Further orders were issued on the 28th May regarding 
the closing of some of the relief works open in each district as soon as the rains 
set in, and the temporary refusal of admission to the works of applicants 
not showing signs of privation. These orders departed from the prescriptions of 
the code, but the local Administration held that it was very important to secure 
large rain-crop sowings, and to induce all who could find employment in field 
work to return to their homes. The effect of the setting in of the rains in the 
middle of June and of these orders was to reduce the relief-work population 
from 567,000, at which figure it stood at the end of May, to 210,000 at the end: 
of J uhe.*” Piece-work was generally reported to be very unpopular, but the 
majority of officer? inclined to the opinion that the popular didike to it 
was unreasonable, that it gave a sufficient wage to the honest worker in good 
health and strer gth, and that the '‘infirm’’ gang expedient sufficiently pro¬ 
vided for the inefficient labourers. In all districts, however, the precaution of 
making separate provision for infirm people was not at first taken, and in 
seme districts the entrusting of the works to contractors added to their 
unpopularity. It is held by the local Administration in the final report that as 
these defects were removed and as the system became familiar to the people, it 
satisfactorily fulfilled in most districts the object in view, which was to afford suffi¬ 
cient relief to the needy and unemployed on the condition of an effective labour 
test. The departure from the code involved by this extensive introduction of 
piece-work is therefore considered to have been justified. In Saugor, Mandla, 
and Seoni, however, piece-work after trial was abandoned as unsuited to the 
people, most of nhom in the last two districts belong to the aboriginal tribes. In 
Damoh and Chhindwara it was never tried owing to the opposition of the Deputy 
Commissioner; and in Betul the Deputy Commissioner found it necessary to 
give the workers the option between task-work and piece-work. In Bilaspur 
and Raipur,it was introduced on a certain number of works under special rules, 
whereby special provision was made for infirm workers and for feeding children 
and others physically unable to work. 

In August the rules of May were revised and another system of payment 
by results prescribed, which was thought to be better suited to the last stage of; 
the famine. Employment in the fields for the able-bodied was expected to increase 
as the harvests ripened, and it was considered necessary to refuse all induce¬ 
ment to this class to remain on the works. Under the revised system the 
able-bodied workers were selected and formed into separate gangs and separately 
tasked. If they did the task they received the code “ minimum ” or-subsistence 
wage. If they did less than the task, the wage was reduced proportionally. 
The residue, or inefficient workers, also received the minimum wage, but were prac¬ 
tically untasked. This system, it need scarcely be'said, widely departed from the 
prescriptions of the code. The only ground on which it could be justified was that 
it was a temporary expedient, preparatory to closing relief operations, and that by 
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a subsequent order which very soon followed, it was not to be introduced in any 
district or on any work except with the consent of the Commissioner. 

116. The expedient of “relief centres” constituted a departure from the 

code, and events gave it considerable impor- 

Gratuitous village relief. . 1 kt - 1 o v j • i 

tance. In November 1890 it was devised to 
meet the emergent circumstances of the Jabalpur division, and to act as a 
stepping-stone to the establishment of a systematic system of village relief 
or as a substitute in certain thinly populated forest tracts, where the complete 
system seemed difficult to organize. At these centres gratuitous relief was 
given to local and wandering paupers unfit for work, and light labour on a 
small attached work was provided for those able to work but not fit for regular 
task, until they were sufficiently restored to be drafted to a regular work. The 
relief centres differed from a poor-house in that residence within an enclosure was 
not required : and from a kitchen in that grain or money and not cooked food was 
distributed. The drawback was that they tended to become centres of confusion 
and disorder, where relief was disbursed without discrimination or inquiry into 
individual cases, and very little work secured from those fit for employment. But as 
a temporary expedient, pending the preparation of the village gratuitous lists and 
the organization of village relief on a methodical system which had been too long 
deferred, they were perhaps the best thing that could be done at the moment to 
stem the fast rising tide of distress, to intercept and relieve immigrants from 
native states viffio were flocking into British territory, and to bring relief at 
once to persons who were temporarily incapacitated by privation from regular 
work. Numerous relief centres were accordingly opened in November in the 
division before large relief works were started or the village relief system organ¬ 
ised, and it was contemplated that when once these two code measures of 
relief had been effectively established, the necessity for them would largely 
disappear. In the Marwara sub-division of the Jabalpur district, where distress 
was very severe, the relief centres in January had a population of 28,000. In 
the Mandla district under similar though even more difficult conditions, the 
numbers rose to 5,000. In February village relief was effectively organized 
in the Jabalpur district and employment brought nearer to the homes of the 
people by opening more relief works, and the relief centres were gradually 
broken up. As regards their utility the Commissioner of the division wrote in 
April 1897 : “ Except to provide for weakly and emaciated wanderers or to 
meet the needs of wild and inaccessible tracts in large parts of Mandla, the 
relief provided at these centres has not proved economical or effective as regards 
the exaction of a sufficient amount of work in return for wages paid. They are 
therefore being steadily reduced, some being converted into poor-houses to 
provide for wanderers during the monsoon months, and others being closed 
altogether.” Outside the Jabalpur division the expedient of relief centres as a 
stepping-stone to organized village relief in the first stage of the famine was less 
resorted to. Distress elsewhere was slower in coming to a head, and this gave 
time for the organization of village relief for the infirm and for providing sufficient 
work for those fit for work. Relief centres were, however, employed in a some¬ 
what modified form in the wilder and more sparsely inhabited parts of the 
provinces throughout the famine as a more convenient way of providing gratui¬ 
tous or semi-gratuitous relief for the scattered races of the hills arid forests which 
could not be readily reached by the ordinary system of village inspection and 
relief. 
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March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 


38,468 

57.307 

88,626 

108,917 

152,914 

224,539 

294,064 


117. In the organization of village relief the prescriptions of the provincial 

famine code were generally followed. The lists 

Organization of village relief. . 11, 

were prepared by the village mukuddams or 
headmen with the assistance of the patwaris, and checked by the revenue 
inspectors and superior relief officers. The code makes the Commissioner 
of the division responsible for directing the preparation of-the lists when in his 
opinion the scarcity is, or is likely to be, sufficiently great to require this, 
precaution. If the magnitude of the distress could have been foreseen, this 
discretion would probably have been exercised earlier than it was. Nor was it 
recognised at once that for the proper management of this form of relief 
the revenue inspectors and the superior staff in each district would require to 
be largely increased. In no district were the lists ready before January 1897. 
At the end of January less than 7,000 persons in the provinces were in receipt of 
gratuitous relief at their homes, of whom 4,428 were in the Saugor disii'ict and 
1,842 in the Jabalpur district. At the end of February the provincial total had 
risen to 26,000, but of this the Jabalpur district accounted for 13,700, the Saugor 
district for 6,000 and the Damoh district for 4,500. In other districts 
arrangements were more backward, and in them systematic village gratuitous 
relief did not commence till March or later. The numbers rose fast* throughout 

the hot weather months, and still faster during the 
rains when relief works had to be contracted, and a 
high death-rate prevailed. In the Mandla district 
the numbers rose from 2,418 in July to 14,649 in 
August and 20,596 in September. In the Bilaspur 
district the figures for successive months were— 
April, 6,984 ; May, 19,097 ; June, 35.764 ; July, 53.061 ; August, 75,318 ; Sep¬ 
tember, 90,716. In the Mandla district 6 per cent, of the total population, and 
in Bilaspur 8 per cent, was thus relieved in September. This was a greater 
extension of gratuitous home relief than is contemplated by the code, but was 
justified partly by the difficulty of keeping a sufficient number of relief works 
open in all localities during the heavy monsoon rains, and partly by the extent 
to which the public health deteriorated at that period of the year. In the Bilaspur 
district where this was the case in a marked degree, the distress had been under¬ 
estimated in the early months of 1897, and ownng to an unfortunate misunder¬ 
standing of certain orders on the part of the local Public Works officers admission 
to such relief works as were open was restricted to numerical limits. Owing 
to insufficiency of staff the Public Works Department w'as also unable to prompt¬ 
ly open the additional works asked for by the district officer, and gratuitous relief 
In the homes of the people was slow' in being organized. In April, May and June 
distress increased more rapidly than the measure of relief which the local authorities 
were able to provide, and when the situation was finally realised after the rains had 
set in, the only possible expedient was in a great extension oi village gratuitous 
relief. In Mandla the conditions were highly exceptional and such as are not con¬ 
templated by the code. The district is chiefly hill and forest, and very sparsely 
inhabited, the population consisting chiefly of timid aboriginal races who largely 
though not wholly depend during the dry months of the year on the jungles for 
their food. Until the rains set in these forest tribes managed to support them¬ 
selves in this way, although their crops had failed, with little or no relief from the 
district officers. With, the setting in of the rains this means of livelihood 
ceased, and great distress and mortality ensued. It was then found necessary to 
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organise village relief on a large scale, as the only means of reaching the sufferers. 
The special difficulties attending the organization of this form of relief in Mandla 
are vividly described in a paper submitted by Mr. Sharp, Principal of the Jabalpur 
College, who was employed for several months in the district as a relief officer. 


118. The administration of poor-houses became of special importance In 

„ , the Central Provinces, both on account of the great 

Poor-houses. . ^ 

number of inmates and of the deplorable state 
of health in which they ordinarily reached the poor-house. In June 1897 the 
poor-house population in the provinces exceeded 31,000. With so much 
wandering from district to district within the provinces and with such 
a flood of immigrants from native states, many of the poor-houses assumed 
larger dimensions and required more complete organization and larger paid 
establishments than the code contemplates. Many suggestions on these points 
have been made by medical officers to the Commission. The dietary prescribed 
by the code for poor-houses was generally found insufficient, especially as 
regards vegetables, and was increased by the medical superintendents at their 
discretion. The poor-houses in fact in the Central Provinces were more of 
the nature of hospitals than resting-places for beggars and wanderers, such as the 
code contemplates, and the dietary had to be arranged accordingly. The code is 
not clear as to the necessity for systematically drafting to their villages, to be 
there relieved, all inmates whose settled residence is known and who are in a 
fit state to travel. The local Administration found it necessary to issue instruc¬ 
tions on this point. Where they were Insufficiently attended to, the poor-house 
population tended to grow, as in Bilaspur, to unmanageable dimensions.' 

119. In the Central Provinces, as in other provinces, kitchens were found 

to be very useful both as an appendage to the 
large relief works, for the feeding of the children 
of the workers and of starving wanderers resorting to the works, and also 
as a form of village relief. As a form of village relief their utility was 
greatest in the last months' of the famine, when the children had greatly 
deteriorated in condition. In the Jabalpur division in July and August they 
are reported to have been of the greatest service in saving infant life. They 
were attached to all police posts, and others were managed by school masters 
or village headmen. The arrangements prescribed in the appendices to the 
provincial code were found too elaborate for these small and temporary institu¬ 
tions, and simpler regulations were substituted. A shed for cooking under and 
another to shelter the children while waiting for the meal, a few brass or iron 
cooking vessels, and a stock of rice and condiments, were all that was 
required. The meal consisted of rice and pulse boiled together, with a little salt 
and clarified butter {ghi) or oil. From two to five ounces was the child’s ration 
according to its age. Admission to the kitchen was by ticket given by the circle 
officer, but without reference to the latter the superintendent of the kitchen 
might grant a ticket when a child was thin and emaciated! 


120. Madras. —'Relief operations in the Madras presidency commenced 
Commencement of operations. November 1896, by the Opening of test works 
The Deccan. in'the ToUr Deccan districts of Bellary, Kurnool, 

Anantapur, and Cuddapah. These districts have a total area of 27,000 
square miles and a population of 3,700,000. The area of the tracts in which 
the crop failure was so great as to necessitate relief measures was returned 
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at 8,495 square miles with a population of 1,200,000 in November, and at 14,743 
square miles with a population of 2,000,000 in June 1897,' when relief was 
approaching the maximum. The test works appear to have been conducted by 
the district board engineer in each district and to have consisted of road 
repairs on the ordinary system at rates of wages approximating to the wages 
admissible on relief works under the famine code. As these works showed 
that a demand for employment existed in any locality, the Collector obtained the 
sanction of the Government to open a regular relief work. Several large relief 
works, with kitchens attached for feeding non-working dependants, were thus in 
operation at the end of November 1896 in the Bellary and Kurnool districts. In 
the two other districts the attendance on the test works was smaller, and the 
regular code system was introduced at a somewhat later date. 


121. In orders passed in the end of November the Madras Government 

Relief works placed under the recorded that all relief works were to be placed 

Public Works Department; and “under the Control of the Public Works Depart- 
instructions issued by the local . . 1 ,» r> 

Government. ment as contemplated by the famine code. t 5 ut the 

department, as a department, was not really put in charge, nor does the code, 

read as a whole, appear to intend that it should be. In the orders issued the 

Public Works Department was directed to depute an Executive Engineer to 

each district, and to arrange for a staff of overseers sufficient to allow one 

for the direct charge of each relief work that might be opened. Tasks were 

to be strictly enforced by the system laid down in an appendix to the code. 

" Weakness,” the Madras Government said in its directions on the subject, 

“ is the only cause directly attributable to the workers, which is a valid 

excuse for not turning out the required task. When, however, it is shown 

that a gang cannot, owing to weakness, turn out the allotted task, the case 

should be met by reduction of the task and of. the class of the gang. Short 

work should not be excused under any circumstances. The minimum wage- 

should only be allowed in those cases where the default is not directly or indirectly 

due to the workers themselves.” Whether these instructions were a departure 

from the prescriptions of the famine code was open to discussion. It was, urged 

by the Board of Revenue, one of whose members occupied in accordance with 
the provincial code the position of Famine Commissioner, that they did conflict 
with the direction of the code that “ as a general rule the effect of fines must 
not be to reduce .the wage below the minimum wage.” The Board represented 
that from causes other than weakness the relief workers were frequently unab e 
complete .Ite prescribed tasks, and that the reduced wages wh.ch they 
received under a system of unrestricted, fining were insuffie.ent to matnta.n them 
in health. The Government’s view, on the other hand, was that tts instructions i 
not contemplate wholesale unrestricted fining, but only the enforcement of such 
d scipline as was necessary to prevent the relief works from becommg demora- 
Ksing wasteful and chaotic,” It held that the regulations of fhe code, regardmg; 
the dassifieation of relief workers and the adaption of the task to then 
enabled the Public Works officer in charge of a work, in communication w.A t 
Collector to place each gang in its proper class, and to give it a task which all 
things considered, was well within itspower to execute. That bamg so, a gang had 
only itself to blame if it failed to perform the task and found its wages reduced, ai^d 
S tion of wages in such eircumstanees, even below the minimum wage, was m 
Iceo^rcewith the spiritof the code. To provide for exceptional cases the Madras- 
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Government was willing to give the Collector authority to direct that on any 
particular relief work wages should not be reduced for short work below the mini¬ 
mum wage, but any exercise of this power was to be reported to the Government. 
The effect of these orders was to bring a large proportion of the gangs on relief 
works into the two lowest classes, in which, if the task was low, the wage for its 
performance was also low. The standard tasks of the code for the two highest 
classes A and B were, no doubt, often in excess of the capacity of the relief- 
workers consisting largely, as they did, of women and children. It must be 
remembered also that A and B gangs must generally have Included for family 
reasons a number of weakly people. For under the gang system enforced 
workers of different classes were not allowed in the same gang, as was done in 
other provinces, and the very limited amount of gratuitous relief given, as will be 
noticed below, must have swelled the proportion of weakly people among the 
workers by adding many who in other provinces would have been in receipt of 
doles as dependants on the works or as incapables in the villages. Another cir¬ 
cumstance which considerably told on the wmrking capacity of the people was 
the long distances which many of the w'orkers travelled daily to and from 
their homes. They rarely resided on the works, nor was hutting accommodation 
provided. Endeavour was made to provide work within fairly easy walking dis¬ 
tance of each village, but in a thinly populated country, and with limited estab¬ 
lishments, this was only partially possible. If tasks were to be enforced at all, 
they had thus to be very moderate, and under such conditions the strict enforce¬ 
ment of the most moderate task was difficult. Revised task-tables began to be 
prepared in each district, in which the principle of making .allowances for distance 
and physical weakness found some recognition. But the preparation of these 
tables took time, and the simplest practicable expedient was to put the gangs 
into the lowest classes and give them the smallest code task and the lowest code 
wage. Meanwhile the sufficiency of the minimum wage for working people 
began to be questioned by the Sanitary Commissioner and the Famine Com¬ 
missioner, and evidence was adduced to show that the condition of relief workers 
in receipt of it deteriorated. Matters stood thus at the end of March, when the 
Madras Government, after a visit paid by His Excellency the Governor to some 
of the works, announced concessions which materially changed the condition of 
the relief workers. It was decided that all relief workers, save the very weak, 
should be placed in one or other of the two highest classes, and thus given the A 
(the maximum) or the B wage on performance of such task as might be required. 
The very weak alone were to receive the C wage, and the D (or minimum) wage 
was abolished as insufficient for any class of workers. The task for each gang 
was also to be closely adapted to its working capacity. It was to be further re¬ 
duced if the workers were thought to be physically weak, though as regards 
wages they were still to remain in the A or B class, and it was to be still 
further reduced in proportion to the distance of the workers’ homes from the 
relief work. Fining was restricted to clear cases of malingering or insubordi¬ 
nation, and even then was not to reduce the wage below the code minimum 
wage without the special permission of the civil officer in charge of the sub¬ 
division, or for a longer period than seven continuous days. 

122. If the earlier orders of the local Government constituted a departure from 

Liberality of the concessions al- ‘^e prescriptions of the famine code, in rigidly 
lowed to workers in March. exacting tasks which are said to have been too 

high without the safe-guard of a minimum wage, the orders of March 
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equally departed from them in discarding the authorised wage scale, and in 
allowing reductions of the relief workers’ tasks on grounds not contemplated 
by the code. The practical effect of the March orders was to secure the 
vast majority of the workers the A or B wage of the code in full, to allow 
the tasks to dwindle down in many instances to a small amount of work, and by 
virtually abolishing fining to make no provision for their due performance. There 
can be little doubt that the position of the relief workers, up to the end of March, 
was unsatisfactory, and that with the hot weather approaching the conditions under 
which relief was given required revision. As regards the liberality of the March 
concessions, they are stated to have been determined by the Madras Government 
after considering the reports made by the Sanitary Commissioner on his inspections 
of the population of the affected districts, and on “ the examination made by His 
Excellency the Governor of the relief works in operation in the Deccan districts”. 
It is probable that their full effect may not have been foreseen. From the Madras 
Government’s order of the i8th June 1897, which directed that, as the monsoon 
prospects were favourable, the distance allowance should be altogether discon¬ 
tinued and full tasks enforced, it appears that discipline had suffered more than had 
been intended. In tbe Famine Commissioner’s opinion the distance allowance, 
though liberal, had not been “excessive for the hot months,” and he urged that in 
modification of the Government order of the 18th June, it should be continued on a 
reduced scale during the rainy season. The Madras Government, in directing the 
discontinuance by the aforesaid order, had directed that huts should be provided 
on the works “ to meet the.case of those who are really in need of relief and are 
willing to live on the works.” The Famine Commissioner represented that the 
dislike of the people to leave their homes w^as so strong that they would rather 
starve in their villages. The Madras Government was so far influenced by the 
representations of the Famine Commissioner that, in modification of the June 
order which had not been communicated to Collectors, it in July allowed the 
distance allowance, on a reduced scale, to continue. At the same time it 
directed that tasks should be raised to a full day’s work, and that works should 
be closed whenever the attendance fell below 300. It withdrew the restrictions 
placed by the March order upon fining for short work, and directed that weakly 
gangs should receive the D instead of the C wage, and that other workers should 
be classed as A, B and C workers instead of in A and B only. It thus went 
back to the prescribed classification and wage scale of the code, and restored to 
the officers in charge of the works the power of effectively maintaining discipline. 
These orders took effect in August, and partly in consequence of them and partly 
on account of the improvement in the season, the total numbers on relief works in 
the Deccan fell with the same rapidity as they had mounted up. 

123. The following remarks regarding the conduct of relief w'orks are 

taken from the final report of the famine and are 

Criticism of the early operations. 

quoted in extenso : 

“ The works opened were conducted in accordance with the provisions of the code. It 
was found that the code tasks were not worked up to, although unlimited fining was 
resorted to. This showed that the code task-table was generally pitched too high; and it 
was accordingly modified by Executive Engineers, in consultation with Collectors, to suit 
local requirements. 

“ In three other ways the conditions of employment were originally more severe 
than was contemplated in the code. For the purpose of fixing suitable tasks, persons 
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dn felief works are divided into classes, the wage varying with the class. The classes 
are— 

A. —Able-bodied persons accustomed to labour of the kind required on ordinary 

works. 

B. —Able-bodied persons accustomed to labour, but not to labour of the kind re¬ 

quired on ordinary works. 

C. —Able-bodied persons not accustomed to labour. 

D. '—Persons not able-bodied, but fit for light employment on relief works. 

dr more briefly— 

A. —Professional labourers. 

B. —Labourers, but not professional. 

C. —Able-bodied, but not labourers. 

D. —Weakly. 

“ The majority of applicants for employment on State works were petty cultivators and 
farm servants, accustomed to labour but not to labour of the kind required on ordinary 
works. These should ordinarily have been classed as B, but they, were, as a fact, classed as 
C. This no doubt meant a lighter task, but it meant a lower wage. In the second place, 
wages were in the earlier stage of the famine, calculated on the price of ragi [Eleusine 
co'racan'd), a! cheaper grain, but not the grain in ordinary use. Thirdly, the code rations 
for each class are calculated in grain; for a time ‘ grain ’ was taken to mean unhusked 
grain, ?>., grain in the state in which it is ordinarily to be found in the markets. It was 
subsequently interpreted to mean husked grain, or flour. The original interpretation 
resulted in a diminution of the ration by lo per cent. 

“ Between excessive fining and the C wage calculated on a staple not in ordinary use, 
and that, too, unhusked grain, the condition of some of the workers was found by the 
Sanitary Commissioner to be deteriorating. 

“ On the Iqth, 20th, 21st and 22nd of February, His Excellency the Governor visited 
relief works in Bellary and Anantapur and, as a result of his inspection, and of the reports 
of the Sanitary Commissioner, orders were issued that all persons seeking employment on 
relief works should be placed as a rule in class A or class B, the very weak being placed in 
class C. At the same it was directed that the standard tasks should be modified to suit 
local conditions where this had not already been done, and power was given to local officers 
to reduce excessive tasks where necessary; the orders authorising fining so as to reduce 
the wage below the minimum were rescinded; while, in the case of works, where hutting 
had not been provided, a deduction from the task, proportionate to the distance of the 
worker's home, was sanctioned. These concessions were very necessary during the scorch¬ 
ing heat of the summer, but, as the temperature abated, they were modified; the classi¬ 
fication of the code was ordered to be strictly adhered to; and, generally, as the season 
improved, severer conditions v.ere introduced in order to remove any inclination to linger 
unnecessarily on works. Also where the wage had hitherto been paid in cholum {Sorghum 
vulgare\ and it was found that this was being ousted by the cheaper grain, ragi {Eleusine 
fOT'nctfKtf), payments were made on a combined ration of the two grains or on ragi only. 
In place of the rigid system of the code, which was reported unsuitable to the require¬ 
ments of the district, piece-work at reduced rates was advocated by the Collector of 
Ganjam. The proposal was contrary to the general spirit of the Code and was therefore 
negatived by the Famine Commissioner, but Government subsequently ordered that the 
system might be introduced into the localities to which it might be found suited. The 
task-work system had by that time been universally introduced, and, as its principles were 
understood, it was considered undesirable to make a general change, especially as distress 
was then severe and the piece-work system seemed more suited for the earlier stages of 
distress. The latter, therefore, had but little trial,” 
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We have not been able tQ satisfy ourselves that all the assertions in the 
above quotation from the final report can be accepted as generally accurate. 
Some of them seem to us to require amendment or modification. 

124. The extent to whidh fining was resorted to in the first period of famine 
Criticism of the early operations relief in Madras canndt be accurately ascertained. 

That there was fining is Undoubted, but that it \Va^ 
excessive or unlimited to the extent suggested by the report is not clear from the 
Other evidence before us. But the strict orders for enforcement of task originally 
issued, taken wdth the gang system which we have described, and the defects 
of the code task table, must have led at first to muCh fining. To what extent the 
task-table was in itself excessive is not clear, but it is evident that it was not on 
a good intelligible basis, and practically unsuitable. It is said to have been made 
up in the Revenue Board’s office without professional advice, and to havC been 
inserted in the code more as an example of form than as a practical task-table. 
With regard to the classification of the workers, the practice appears to have 
varied in different districts, but the returns for the first months of the famine 
show that in the province' nearly three fourths of the labourers were placed in the 
B class. With regard to the kind of grain adopted for the calculation of wages, 
the practice appears to have followed the prescription of the Madras famine cbde 
which directs that the grain selected shall be “ grain of medium quality and of 
the description in ordinary use at the time of payment.” In particular taluks of 
the Madras Deccan ragi is the grain in ordinary use by the poorer classes ih 
ordinary years, and if, as appears to have been the case, ragi was in such 
localities adopted as the standard, this was strictly in accordance with the code. 
In the greater part of the Deccan, however, cholum is in ordinary years the 
staple food of the people, though in exceptional years ragi may be imported and 
may on account of its cheapness be more largely consumed. This appears to 
have happened in 1896-97, and in such circumstances to take ragi as the 
wage basis would be opposed to the intention of the code. To what extent 
ragi was actually taken in place of cholum in localities in which ragi is .not the 
ordinary food of the people in the early months of the famine is not clear. The 
practice appears to have varied. In some places the wage was calculated on 
cholum, in others on ragi, in others on a combination of the two. As ragi is a 
grain which loses much in weight in being prepared for food, its exclusive adoption 
as the wage basis would have an unduly lowering effect on the w^age. But 
we do not find that such exclusive adoption was at any time general in the 
Deccan districts. With regard to the third alleged departure from the code, the 
code contemplates that when wages are calculated, as they were in Madras and 
elsewhere, on the grain-equivalents system, “ grain in the state in which it is 
ordinarily to be found in the market,” and not ” flour,” is to be taken as the 
basis of calculation. The original interpretation placed on the prescription of 
the code in Madras was, therefore, correct, and the code was departed from in 
the direction of greater liberality when “ flour” was substituted for “grain.” 

125. In the northern districts of Ganjam and Vizagapatam distress was 

later in showing itself than in the Deccan. But for 
^perations in the Northern Cur- extremely high prices which prevailed in these 

districts in consequence of the drain of surplus grain 
stocks to other parts of India, little relief w’ould probably have been required. 
The area affected was returned in July 1897, at the time of maximum pressure, 
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at 10,400 square miles with a population of 3,600,000, nearly evenly divided 
between the two districts. There was some distress also in the Godavari district 
but the area in which relief operations were required was only 911 square miles with 
a population of under 50,000. Relief works in Ganjam and Vizagapatam were 
opened in February and March, but did not attract workers in any numbers till 
April and May, and at no time did this form of relief assume the same import¬ 
ance as in the Deccan. In these districts two peculiarities were encountered 
which make relief works under the code system somewhat difficult to manage. 
In Ganjam the Uriyas, who in the northern tracts are the predominant race, will 
not allow their women to attend the relief works, though they are willing them¬ 
selves to work. In Vizagapatam where the Telegus preponderate, this prejudice 
does not exist, but the famine wage was so much below the normal wage rate-of 
the district for men, that few men came on the works. On the other hand, the 
code wages for women and children, with easy tasks and no fining, attracted 
these classes in considerable numbers. It was thought by the Madras Govern¬ 
ment that some system of payment by results was better suited to these districts 
than task-work and the code wage, and a trial was directed to be given to the 
method of payment by results in operation in the North-Western Provinces under 
the name of the “ intermediate system.” It was experimentally introduced in 
Ganjam in the last stage of the famine, and was considered by the local officers 
to be well suited to the conditions of the district, and to be preferred by the 
people to the code system. In other provinces particular castes which will not 
allow their women to attend relief works, have shown the same preference. 

126. The administration of gratuitous relief in Madras presents some 

interesting features. The provincial code differs 

Gratuitous relief. , , 

from other codes m that it restricts gratuitous 
relief in the early stage of distress to cooked food in kitchens, and 
prohibits the organization of village relief in the homes of the people by the 
appointment of circle inspectors and the preparation of lists of the poor, until 
such time as the Government may declare village relief to be necessary. These 
prescriptions are chiefly based on the experience of the relief operations in the 
Deccan in 1891-92, when a very considerable scarcity was successfully met by 
means of relief works to which the weakly were freely admitted, and by kitchens. 
It was recognised that In districts like Ganjam, where caste prejudices are 
very strong against cooked food, home relief by means of grain or money doles 
might be necessary. But kitchens were considered ordinarily sufficient and 
preferable to village relief, in the absence of exceptional circumstances and when 
distress was not acute. In accordance with this view, in the early stage of the 
late famine, gratuitous relief was confined to kitchens by order of the Madras Gov¬ 
ernment, and a proposal of the Famine Commissioner to appoint circle inspectors 
was negatived on the 30th December 1896, and the opinion expressed that 
gratuitous relief would not be required In any portion of the distressed tracts for a 
very longtime to come. “ Such relief, when once started,” the Madras Govern¬ 
ment Informed the Famine Commissioner, “ spreads rapidly and is expensive and 
difficult to control. It is needed only when the season continues bad for a long 
time in order to save life, but it should not be started till then.” Accordingly, 
during the first months of the scarcity, the general procedure was to establish a 
kitchen on each relief work, at which cooked food was given to the dependants of 
the workers, and to other incapable grown-up persons of the neighbourhood. In 
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special localities, where weavers or other urban classes requiring gratuitous relief 
were numerous, central kitchens apart from the relief works were also opened. This 
form of relief was unpopular, as apart from caste considerations, it appears that 
with these classes social position is Injured by entering, or allowing a child to enter, 
a kitchen. At the end of March the daily average number of persons (chiefly 
children) thus relieved was under 5,000 in the province. One of the arguments used 
against the sufficiency of the code famine wage was that the workers, owing to their 
objections to kitchens and to the difficulty of bringing small children and infirm 
persons daily to the works, had to support by it not only themselves but their 
non-working children and other dependants. In January the Collector of Ganjam 
represented that " caste Uriyas would never allow their children and infirm 
•dependants to be fed in famine kitchens and would much sooner permit them to 
die.” On this reference the Madras Government, following the precedent of the 
relief measures of 1889 and. 1891-92, authorised the Collector, in cases in which 
he satisfied himself that caste reasons justified the refusal of cooked food, to give 
a grain or money dole instead. From the Deccan districts instances were 
reported of persons physically unable to attend kitchens who required relief, 
and in February the appointment of circle inspectors was sanctioned for 
Bellary and Kurnool. Finally the Government orders of the 30th March 1897, 
which granted concessions to relief workers, also revised the policy hitherto 
pursued with regard to gratuitous relief. General permission was given to the 
appointment of circle inspectors and the preparation of village relief lists. With 
regard to the mode of relief the rule laid down was that it should take the form 
■of cooked food if a kitchen could be conveniently attended and legitimate caste 
objections did not exist: otherwise grain doles might be given, or money doles 
where grain doles were impracticable. 


Organization of village relief. 


127. It took some time to organise village relief on these new lines. The 

revenue inspectors in Madras, who roughly corres¬ 
pond to the kanungos of Upper India, are compara¬ 
tively few in number, and their duties are such that they could not conven¬ 
iently be relieved of them and appointed circle officers. The great areas of 
the Madras districts also necessitated the formation of numerous circles, and 
considerable difficulty in finding suitable circle officers was experienced. The 
progress of the new system is seen in the rise of the numbers on gratuitous 
relief. In April the daily average number of persons relieved in kitchens or by 
doles of grain or money was 13,944, in May 50,631, in June 129,607, and 
in July 215,495. After July, as the season improved, the numbers rapidly fell. 
In August the daily average was 170,940, in September 86,579, and in October 
27,447. It was not found necessary to resort in any district to the prescriptions 
in the code relating to poor-houses. There appears to have been little or no 
wandering, though this was a notable feature of the great famine of 1876-77, 
and is still regarded as an unmistakeble sign of severe distress. 


128. The relief of weavers constituted a special feature of the Madras 

relief operations. Weaving is an important industry 

The relief of weavers. - A/r j 1 • 1 , . 

in the Madras Deccan, and in some taluks the 
professional weavers, after eliminating castes which have other occupations 
besides weaving, represent from 4 to 8 per cent, of the population. In the 
Ganjam district also weaving communities are numerous. To relieve all 
professional weavers through their trade would be an undertaking of very great 
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magnitude. But it was found in Madras that, from various causes, the numbers 
requiring relief were relatively small. The Madras famine code is fuller and 
more precise in its prescriptions regarding the relief of weavers through their own 
trade than the code of any other province. These prescriptions were in the 
main adhered to. The principle on which they proceed is that materials should 
be advanced to owners of looms, and that, on the finished goods being taken over, 
the owner should receive a sum sufficient to give him and his assistants wages 
for the time spent in weaving, and to recoup him for miscellaneous expenses. 
This necessitates careful inquiry into processes of manufacture and minute 
calculations as to the number of persons employed and the time occupied in 
weaving each particular class of goods. It was found necessary to place special 
officers, of the standing of Deputy Collectors and Tahsildars, in charge of the 
weaving operations in each district. Their inquiries and the experience gained 
have resulted in revised task and wage tables and in minute regulations which 
should prove of great use in future famines in Madras and elsewhere. The 
relief given in Madras represented an average employment of 30,000 weavers for 
6 ^ months, at a gross outlay of 11| lakhs, or, approximately, 3 annas per head per 
day. If the stock should realise half this sum, as is anticipated, the net cost 
of this form of relief will not have been excessive. 

129. In the Ganjam and Godavari districts and also in Kurnool, the 

... relief of certain hill-tribes presented special difficulties 

which are not met by the provisions of the famine 
codes. In Ganjam and Godavari the hill-tribes are sufficiently civilised to 
engage in rude agriculture and to work for wages as v'ood-cutters in the 
forests. But it was extremely difficult to induce them to attend relief works 
or to accept cooked food. Gratuitous relief by means of grain and money 
doles, the importation and sale of grain at cheap rates in special cases and 
advances of seed at the beginning of the rains, were found the most effective 
expedients. In Kurnool a still less civilised and shyer race required relief. They 
accepted employment in fashioning rude wmoden implements, but refused light 
forest work as they were averse to regular work under supervision. Kitchens were 
tried with some success and grain doles distributed in the most necessitous eases. 
The relief of jungle tribes is a subject which will be separately considered. 


Indirect methods of relief. 


130. The indirect methods of relief prescribed by the Madras famine code 

were fully and liberally applied by the Govern¬ 
ment, The state forests were thrown open for the 
removal of grass, and in May 1897 for grazing. The latter concession might have 
been made wdth advantage at an earlier date as was proposed by the Famine 
Commissioner. Land improvement loans and advances for fodder, seed and 
cattle were given to the amount of i8| lakhs. Of a total land revenue 
demand of 93 lakhs in the six affected districts in 1S96-97 the sum of 23! 
lakhs was remitted and 10 lakhs suspended. The remissions on “w'et” lands 
in the ryot-wari area were made In accordance with standing rules. For dry 
lands they are, under the Madras system, a matter of grace, and are only 
given when the crop failure has been general and severe. In 1896-97 they 
were granted in proportion to the loss of crop on each ryot’s holding accord¬ 
ing ta the scale adopted in the scarcity of 1891-92. In 1891-92 the wet and 
dry remissions in the Bellary district amounted to 6§ lakhs out of a demand of i6f 
In 1896-97 Rs. 7,18,000 was remitted. From the close approximation of 
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the remissions in 1891-92 and 1896-97, and from a comparison of the return 
of rainfall, cultivation and outturn for these two years it would seem that the crop 
failure in each year was about the same. The fact that in June 1892 only 18,000 
persons were on relief in the Bellary district and 118,000 in June 1897 may be 
due to increased pressure in the latter year through higher prices, to difference in 
methods of famine administration, or partly to one and partly to the other cause. 

131. As the Madras Government’s orders of the 30th March 1897 determined 

the policy of relief from that date to the complete 
or?erro?3oth^March establishment of the monsoon rains, their results 

are of some interest- In March 1897 the average 
dally number of persons in receipt of relief in the province was S 1,000. It rose 
successively to 157,000, 312,000, 507,000, and 773,000, in the months of 
April, May, June, and July. In the third week of July it touched 830,000. Else¬ 
where we shall show that the only parallel in the late famine to the numbers 
on relief in July in the Kurnool and Bellary districts is found in the two Bundel- 
khand districts of Banda and Jalaun, in which during May and June 1897 25 
per cent, of the population were on relief works and 10 per cent, on gratuitous 
relief. It may be safely assumed from the long protracted and intense distress 
which existed in Bundelkhand, and from the strict economy exercised by the 
Government of the North-Western Provinces in its famine administration, that 
the relief given in that region was not more than was imperatively called for. 
With regard to the Madras figures the considerations which have been urged 
are that the population of the Deccan is poor and its soil unproductive, that 
although the seasons immediately preceding the failure of the rains of 1896 had 
been good, the districts had not recovered from the effects of the scarcity of 
1891-92, that the prices of food-grains from October 1896 were 200 per cent, 
above the normal, and that the weakness of the monsoon of 1897 in July caused 
the people to abandon hope and to flock in masses to relief We shall return to 
this subject when we deal with the comparative economy of relief operations in 
the several provinces. 

132. Bombay. —Relief operations wmre commenced in November 1896 by 

The measures adopted ; 6rst opening of test works Under strict supervision 
Stas®- in the several districts, and the two divisional 

Commissioners were authorised to open such relief works in communication with 
the Superintending Engineers as might be required. In accordance with the 
prescriptions of the Bombay famine code, it was directed that the works thus 
opened should include small works, managed by the civil department, in the 
neighbourhood of villages for the support of persons who could not leave their 
homes. Most of the works however consisted of metal collection along the chief 
roads, under the direction of the Public Works Department. But it was perceived 
that this would not afford sufficient employment, and steps were at once taken to 
prepare larger projects on which labour could be concentrated, and to which the 
workers on the roads might be drafted. On such large works hutting arrange¬ 
ments on a large scale were to be made, and residence enforced. The district 
programmes of famine relief works were deficient in large works of permanent 
utility, but on investigation many useful works of the nature of tanks and im¬ 
pounding reservoirs well suited for relief purposes were discovered, though some 
time intervened before they could be put in hand. The sma,ll works which in accord¬ 
ance with the code had been opened in the villages under civil management, did no 
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meet with much approval from the local authorities. In Sholapur it is reported that 
they were found “ most wasteful and demoralising.” It was considered impos¬ 
sible to open such works in every village, and the Bombay Government ruled that 
one small work at most in a group of villages was sufficient for persons whom it was 
inexpedient to draft to large works. These small works played a comparatively 
insignificant part in the scheme of famine relief, and the general trend of official 
opinion in the presidency was in favour of the concentration of labour on large 
works under the direction of the Public Works Department. It was generally 
held that tasks and discipline were essential to prevent relief from being extended 
to persons not in need of it and who used the works as a convenience. It is 
difficult to say how far this theory of the dangerous attractiveness of the relief 
works was justified by facts. On the one hand the destruction of crops had been 
quite as great as in the great famine of 1876-77, field employment had greatly 
contracted, and prices had risen enormously. These were causes which made 
the eagerness of the labouring and agricultural population to find employment 
intelligible. On the other hand the generally good condition of the people who 
flocked to the works was noted, and it was considered suspicious that among 
them the able-bodied males were in a great minority, that the proportion 
of children was very large, that the tasks performed were low, and that reduction 
of the wages earned to the minimum wage through fines did not appreciably 
increase the industry of the workers. In November the relief work population 
in the presidency was 40,000. In December the daily average rose to 125,000, 
and in January to 261,000, of whom 76,000 were non-working children and other 
dependants of the workers- Representations as to the difficulty of enforcing 
tasks, the popularity of the works, and the increasing number of non-working 
dependants commenced to come in to the Government from the districts. Some 
officers resorted to the “ distance test,” and prohibited the admission of persons 
to works within 10 miles of their villages. This was very properly disallowed by 
the Bombay Government as being a departure from the code and a restriction 
to which exception had been expressly taken by the Famine Commission. But, 
in disallowing it, the Government indicated its approval of the policy of concen¬ 
trating relief labour on large works and drafting scattered workers to them. “ Al¬ 
though it is desirable,” the Government said, ” to provide, when practicable, work 
in each taluk, the workers must be required to go to a distance if this course is 
required for the purpose of getting more useful work done or of getting work done 
under more efficient conditions.” From Nasik and other districts came com¬ 
plaints in January 1897 that the system of cash allowances to non-working children 
' was destructive of discipline. ” The minimum wage and payment of non-working 
children,” it was reported, “ enable a family to earn enough by doing next to no 
work.” In Nasik and Ahmadnagar there was one non-working child to every two 
workers. Up to that time the Bombay Government had refused to authorise 
kitchens for the relief of non-working children to be opened on relief works, on the 
ground that it was more economical to adopt the alternative prescription of 
the code, and grant cash allowances to the workers for their dependants. But 
on the further information before it, the Government considered that there was 
very little doubt that the system of cash allowances was leading to serious abuses, 
and that women and children who were not in real need of relief were being 
attracted to the works, while the men in many cases were idling at home. It 
accordingly directed that kitchens should be generally established on relief works, 
and that, except in cases in which there was shown to be difficulty in the 
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distribution of cooked food to children and other non-working dependants, cash al¬ 
lowances were to cease. In March the question was again examined by a strong 
committee of famine relief officers. The conference was unanimous that there 
was no difficulty in getting food cooked and distributed by people of 
sufficiently high caste to avoid any offence to religious feeling. It was believed 
that kitchens might induce many of the children and some of the parents to 
leave the works, but that “ there was no probability of any staying or being 
kept away, owing to their objection to cooked food, until their health was 
injured.” The Bombay Government accordingly adhered to its decision that 
kitchens should take the place of cash allowances on all works on which they 
could be established without incommensurate expense. An exception was made 
in the case of small or scattered works, and in the case of very young children 

unable to eat the food provided at the kitchens. The 
* Februar^!!'^^*S?,6i3°*riiM75 effect of these orders when brought into force in 
April'' 363237 " 103143 reduce considerably the 

May ... 266,704 ... 69,708 proportion of non-working dependants.* But their 

numbers remained sumciently high to show that 
there was no serious prejudice against kitchen relief on the part of the majority 
at least of the workers, and the local Government appears to be quite satisfied 
as to the expediency of its action in the matter. 

133. As the season progressed the concentration of labour on large 

works, the enforcement of discipline, and the ex- 

The relief works. . ’ . 1 • • , ,. r 

action of tasks, received increasing attention from 
the public works and civil officers. The first measure was deemed necessary 
not only on its merits, but also on account of the increasing difficulty 
of finding engineers and overseers. In March residence in relief camps, 
whenever these were provided, was made a condition of employment, 
and it was ordered that “ in no case should either workers or children 
be permitted to travel daily to and from work so much as 5 or 6 miles.” 
In the effort to enforce the task the fourfold classification of relief workers 
prescribed by the code though nominally maintained, was in reality aban¬ 
doned. There was a constant tendency towards gravitation from the higher 
to the lower classes. The bulk of the workers by physique and aptitude 
properly belonged to the A and B classes. But as many of them would not or 
could not perform the tasks prescribed for these classes, they were either reduced 
in class, or else on account of fines received less than the class wage. 
Nominally about half the workers were classed as B labourers and one-fourth 
as C labourers, but this classification did not connote the wages actually paid. 
In other respects the prescriptions of the provincial code with regard to the 
conduct of relief works were more closely adhered to in Bombay than in other 
provinces. Piece-work was little used. In Dharwar, where the relief works were 
provided by the district board, a fixed daily wage of 2 annas for a man, i J annas 
for a woman, and i anna for a child was paid for a fair day’s work, and no 
allowances for dependants or for Sundays were paid. As distress was not severe 
in Dharwar this scale of wages, which appears the same as that adopted in this 
'district in the relief operations of 1891-92, was found to give sufficient relief. 
In the last months of the famine restricted piece-work was tried on two works 
in Sholapur, a limit being placed on the maximum earnings of the workers. The 
experiment appears to have been only moderately successful. 
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Concentration of relief works at 
the commencement of the rains. 


134. The Bombay code contains no prescriptions regarding the contrac¬ 
tion or concentration of relief works on the setting 
in of the rains, although the changed conditions in 
which work has then to be carried on, and the greater 

occupation open to the people in agriculture, necessitate some modifications in 
the system of relief. The Bombay Government took up the problem in good 
time, and in May 1897 requested the two divisional Commissioners to select, in 
communication with Superintending Engineers, the works which they proposed to 
keep open for the longest periods, and on which substantial shelter for the workers 
and the establishments would be provided. The Government’s view was that a 
portion of the people would need relief until the autumn harvest w^as assured and 
prices had greatly fallen ; but that the great majority would leave the works on 
the setting in of the rains. It proposed therefore to reduce the number of works 
open by closing those unsuitable for the rains, and by gradually closing other 
works as the attendance became small, and drafting the remaining workers to 
central works. It was, however, found impracticable to pursue this policy of 
concentration so far as was originally contemplated. The rains wore unfavourable, 
prices rose instead of falling, and the workers showed great reluctance to proceed 
to distant works. “ Early in May,” wrote the Commissioner of the southern 
division in July, “the large relief works in the Bijapur taluka were closed on 
purpose to force relief-seekers to go to the Honvad-Athni road and Taushi Tank 
(in the adjoining district of Belgaun). This course has proved an utter failure. 
The only results have been that it has been found necessary to open a civil agency 

work at Bijapur, .and that the numbers in the Bijapur poor-house and on 

village dole have increased to a very unsatisfactory extent. Many circumstances 
are alleged on the part of the people in explanation of their unwillingness to go far 
a field for work : most of these are connected with agricultural requirements 
and the approach of the cultivating season.” He recommended the reopening 
of more works in Bijapur and expressed his inability to consent to certain 
concentration proposals made by the Superintending Engineer, which he considered 
coiild not be carried out “without either the sanction of a law rendering 
compulsory drafting possible, or without previously allowing a state of things to 
be reached from w'bich people would be ready to dee in despair.” The Bombay 
Government accepted the Commissioner’s views, subject to the caution that 
more wmrks than were necessary should not be opened, and that people should 
not be provided with employment too close to their homes. In other distressed 
districts the situation was generally less serious than in Bijapur, and more effect 
was given to the concentration policy. In the Poona district the further step 
was taken by the CollectorTn July of restricting admission to a relief W'ork to 
persons furnished with tickets by the village officers certifying to their having no 
means of subsistence. The Government approved the Collector’s instructions and 
authorised their introduction into other districts in which t he numbers in need of 
relief were small. This ticket system contravenes the principle of self-acting tests 
in the form of an adequate task and low wage recommended by the Famine 
Commission, and there is evidence that it did not work well and was open to many 
abuses. 

135. The peculiar conditions of the hill taluks of the Satara and Poona 

districts made effective relief by means of works 

Relief in the hill taluks. j-rc l . ii. r • j • 

very dithcult throughout the lamine, and especially 
so during the rainy season. The inhabitants of the scattered villages of the 
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Ghats showed great reluctance, during even the fair weather season, to attend 
the relief works opened for their special benefit in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the hills. They clung to their hill cultivation, and such relief as they would accept 
took chiefly the form of advances for repairing the embankments of their fields 
and for seed and subsistence. Some work in repairing and setting up boundary, 
pillars in the forests was also provided. The heavy rainfall of the Ghats made 
the maintenance of relief camps in or near the hills during the monsoon almost 
impossible, and it became apparent that the resources of the people were exhaust¬ 
ed and that many of them were in very great distress. In June the Bombay 
Government agreed with the divisional Commissioner that persons needing relief 


and able to work could not be compelled to go either to works or to a poor- 
house and that the only expedient was “ to watch them until they were fit ior 
gratuitous relief and then put them on the dole. ” The Collector was instructed 
“ to take all possible precautions against the grant of gratuitous relief to those 
not entitled to it. Those who are engaged in agricultural operations may be 
granted advances for subsistence, if they have any security to offer, and others 
may be aided out of the charitable fund. Other able-bodied persons must be 
warned that they can get relief only on condition of their doing work for it, and 
they will not be eligible for gratuitous relief as long as they are fit for work.” 
In September the condition of these hill taluks again came under considera¬ 
tion, on a suggestion that it would be more economical to extend gratuitous 
relief for the short remaining period of distress than to open relief works. The 
Bombay Government overruled the suggestion. “ It is,” the Government 
said, ” a cardinal principle of the system of relief which has been adopted 
that labour commensurate with the labourer’s powers must be demanded from 
people capable of work, in return for the payment made to them. It has been 
recognised that in the hill talukas it is not possible to carry on relief works at 
this season. If residents in these talukas obstinately refuse to go to relief works 
at a distance and thus fall into a reduced condition, it is necessary then to save 
them from death by starvation by the grant of gratuitous relief. But this practice 
must not be carried further than is absolutely necessary. Economy is not the only 
consideration ; avoidance of demoralisation of the people is even more important. 
Nor is it possible to distinguish between those who are needy, and those who are 
not, unless a labour test is applied or unless relief is deferred until physical deterio¬ 
ration is manifest. ” The opening of relief works at suitable places and the res¬ 
triction of gratuitous relief to those incapable of labour were therefore directed. 

136. To the policy of concentration and strictness which has been described 
Results of the policy of coacentra- it was no doubt due that, notwithstanding the very 

toon and strictness. Unfavourable character of tne rains of 1897 in parts 

of the Deccan, there was not the enormous increase in the numbers on relief 

works in July and August in the Bombay Presidency 
that marked those months in Madras, Even in 
September, when the price of jowari (the great 
millet) had reached 14 ibs. and 15 lbs. the rupee 
the daily average number of workers and dependants 
in the Bombay districts was below the April figures. 

137. In the second great department of relief—-the gratuitous relief in 

their homes of those incapable of work—the pres¬ 
criptions of the code were followed, and, as has 

been seen in the case of the hill taluks of Poona, the Government was not 


Workers. 
June 229,937 

July 258,181 

August 282,092 

September 302,741 
October 119,105 

Kovember 22,674 
December 15,429 


Gratuitous relief. 


Dependants. 

... 58,704 

... 03,388 
... 64,867 
... 67.223 
... 29,185 
... 5,003 

... 1,203 
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uly 

Aug^ust 

September 

October 


39,201 

52,732 

65,543 

88,749 

72,571 


disposed even in exceptional circumstances to relax them. The Bombay code 
is particularly full and explicit as to the organization of relief circles and 
the preparation of lists of persons eligible for the grain dole, and differs from 
the Madras code in preferring in all stages of scarcity or famine village relief 
thus organized to central kitchens. As early as November 1896 the two 
divisional Commissioners were given authority to appoint “ relief mamlatdats ” 
and “ circle inspectors ” in the districts, and the system soon got into working 
order. It seems to have been generally applied with great caution, in accordance 
with the local Government’s view that it was very liable to abuse, and that very. 
constant and close supervision was necessary. In January the daily average num¬ 
ber of persons in receipt of the dole in the presidency was 9,118, in March 23,379, 

and in May 33,485. In the rainy months the numbers 
rose considerably, as with the closing and concentra¬ 
tion of works Collectors were enjoined to see that all 
persons physically unfit, or temporarily incapacitated by illness or privation for 
work were brought on the dole-registers. But relatively to the population of 
the affected areas, the proportion of persons on village relief was at no time ex¬ 
cessive. In the hill taluks of the Poona district it probably reached 10 per cent, of 
the population in September 1897. But this was quite exceptional. In Shola- 
pur and Bijapur the highest figure attained in any month w^as 2 per cent. In 
accordance with the provisions of the code the dole was ordinarily given in grain 
and not in cash. In Bijapur the experiment of substituting cooked food for the 
dole by means of kitchens established in the larger villages was partially tried, 
and was favourably viewed by the local officers. 

138, For homeless wandcFers and beggars, poor-houses n^ere established in 
Poor-houses. ' affected districts and managed in accordance 

with the prescriptions of the code. The attendance 
was large only in the Ahmadnagar district where the average daily number 
exceeded 1,000 during the rains. But in each ‘district throughout the period 
of distress there was a more or less numerous poor-house population, and in this 
respect the Bombay practice differed from that of Madras, where no poor-houses 
were established, and where presumably vagrants and* mendicants obtained 
food, without the condition of residence, at one or other of the numerous kitchens 
open throughout the country. 


139. In refusing to undertake special relief for the weaving classes at the 

The weaving classes. expense of the State, the Bombay practice also 

differed from that of Madras. On the calculations 
made by the Bombay Government as to the numbers of weavers likely to 
require special relief, the probable outlay and the possible accumulations of 
stock w'ere very serious considerations. But it is not unlikely, judging from 
the Madras experience, that it might have been possible to keep the operations 
within a much smaller compass, and at the same time to give relief to the 
particular classes of weavers who stood most in need of it. We shall separately 
discuss the question of special relief for weavers. 

140. The prescriptions of the provincial famine code regarding the suspen¬ 
sion and remission of land revenue in seasons of 
distress, are considered by the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment to have been adhered to, although out of a total demand of 173 lakhs 
on account of the affected districts, only Rs. 15,161 was remitted and Rs. 


Suspension and remission of land 
revenue. 
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7,83,296 suspended. In Bijapur, a district in which the crops wholly failed, no 
revenue was remitted and less than |th of the demand was suspended. The 
code affirms the principle that, in collecting the revenue, pressure is not to be 
applied such as would cause an occupant to sell his plough-cattle or agricultural 
implements, or prevent or retard the resumption of agriculture ; and the further 
principle that occupants should not be driven to borrow from money-lenders in 
order to pay arrears. In December 1896, in calling for information as to the 
extent to which revenue suspensions would be required, the Bombay Government 
reaffirmed the principle that, as far as possible, no one should be forced to borrow 
in order to pay the assessment. A few weeks later it approved instructions 
which are, in form at lease, not entirely consistent with this principle. Notices 
preliminary to the forfeiture of occupancy were to issue on all defaulters, except * 
such agriculturist occupiers as had not obtained a four-anna crop (25 per cent, of 
an average crop) and were also not able, in the mamlatdars’ opinion, without 
“ undue difficulty” to pay the land revenue. The question as to what should be 
held to be ” undue difficulty ” appears to have been left to the discretion of the 
district authorities. It is explained that these instructions were necessitated by 
the mischievous action of agitators inciting the people to withhold the revenue, 
that they were in practice worked by the district revenue officers with such 
moderation and clemency that in very few cases was resort had to the processes 
of distraint or forfeiture, and that the recovery of g]. per cent, of the demand in 
this way is a striking proof of the general prosperity among the agricultural 
classes. The land revenue assessment of the Bombay Deccan is admittedly 
light, and if it be the case that the demand has been paid in the late famine with 
little increase of private indebtedness, the fact satisfactorily illustrates the bene¬ 
ficial effects of a light assessment. But the evidence as to the amount of in¬ 
debtedness created by the famine is not clear. Nor in this connection can the 
very large sum of Rs. 53,00,000 loaned out in the same period to occupiers 
by the Bombay Government for land improvements and seed and cattle be over¬ 
looked. There is evidence that of the 37 lakhs borrowed for well sinking 
and land clearance, a portion was diverted by the borrowers to other purposes, 
and that in the pressure of famine business a close, check on their proceedings 
was impracticable. That the advances so liberally made kept many cultivators 
from the relief works and provided considerable employment is undoubted. So 
far as the loans were actually spent on successful land improvement, the advan¬ 
tages of the policy, which is in accordance with the prescriptions of the famine 
code, are manifest, But in some cases such has not been the result. Com¬ 
petent witnesses have stated that large sums have been wasted in attempts to* 
sink wells in localities where there is no probability of finding water, and that in 
ether cases no ijond fide effort to expend the loan on the purpose for which it was 
given was made. These facts seem to point to the necessity for surrouijding 
the grant of such loans with greater precautions, and for placing technical 
skill at the disposal of the borrowers for making trial borings for water. 

141. 'Ihe operations undertaken by the Forest Department with the object 
Operations of the Forest Depart- of Supplying the distressed districts with grass, 

cut and compressed in the forests of more favoured 
parts of the presidency, constituted an important departure from the prescriptions 
of the local famine code, which are confined to measures for throwing open 
the forests for free grazing and the collection of edible products. Effect was 
given to these measures both in the distressed tracts and in adjoining districts. 
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But in the distressed areas the drought affected equally the forests, and the 
agriculturists refused to send their cattle to distant forests. The fodder opera¬ 
tions of the Forest Department involved a net money loss of Rs. 72,000 to 
the State, as the price at which most of the grass was disposed of failed to cover 
the actual charges. But it is claimed that many valuable cattle have thereby been 
kept alive, and that the results of the experiment will be of great use in future 
droughts. In an extensive drought in the Deccan the only fodder that can be* 
imported in large quantities is compressed grass. And as there are insuperable 
difficulties in the way of sending cattle to distant pasturages in the Ghats, the 
provision of fodder at a moderate cost within the distressed area is of vital 
importance to the agricultural population. 

142. From the foregoing summary of the administration of the famine 
Policy of strict adherence to the in the Bombay Deccan, it will be perceived that 

the general policy of the Bombay Government has 
been to construe strictly and enforce rigorously the conditions of relief pre¬ 
scribed by its famine .code, to deviate as little as possible from its prescrip¬ 
tions, to make the relief works in respect of work and wage and other matters 
a stringent test of want, and even in exceptional circumstances like those 
of the Ghat tracts to restrict gratuitous relief to persons ascertained to be 
physically incapable of complying with the labour test. Combined with this 
vigilance towards the public purse, there was a promptitude of action in the 
several departments of relief and a clear and definite line of conduct which contri¬ 
buted greatly , to the success claimed for its relief policy by the Government. 
Comparing the famine of 1876-77 with that of 1896-97, the Bombay Government 
has remarked that although in 1896-97 the period of intense distress was longer, 
• Rs. 17 against Rs, 2'3. the Cost* per head of the population was 

less than in 1876-77, and claims that 
the administration of relief has been conducted by it with economy. " No pre¬ 
vious failure of crops of equal magnitude,” it also states, ” has left so little mark 
on the agricultural community.” As regards economy the claim is indisputable. 
In the period of maximum pressure the numbers on relief did not exceed 8 per 
cent, of the population of the affected districts. In the Madras Deccan the ratio 
of 29 per cent, was reached. In Bijapur and Sholapur, the two worst districts in 
the Bombay Deccan, 17 per cent, of the population for a time were on relief. In 
the Madras district of KurnOol 41'2 per cent., and in Bellary 31'3 per cent, of the 
population were relieved in July. In Bombay, as in Madras, it is said that no 
death occurred which could be attributed ” to the absence of opportunity of 
relief. But the rise in the death-rate during the famine period was more marked 
in Bombay than in the Madras Deccan, and was especially high in the hill 
talukas, regarding which there is evidence that the people underwent very great 
privation. 

*43' The Punjab. The Punjab famine code places upon divisional 
Commencement of operations. Commissioners the responsibility for directing the 

^P^ning of test works to gauge the demand for 
employment. In Gujrat, where agricultural conditions had been previously bad, 
test works were opened as early as August and immediately converted into relief 
works. ^ Elsewhere test works were started in October and November. “ Strict 
instructions,” it is stated, ” were given by Government that the test should be 
made a genuine one;” The wages were limited to the famine code rates, and 
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though the code is not clear on the point, no allowances were given to the work¬ 
ers for the support of non-working children and other persons dependent on 
them. In the opinion of the local Government the grant of such allowances 
would have impaired the value of the test. The test works, it is considered, thus 
strictly conducted, “ served the purpose intended, and in no case in which- they 
failed to draw, and the inference thus afforded as to the non-existence of famine 
conditions was accepted, did the subsequent course of events furnish any indica¬ 
tion of a mistake having been made. In other words. Government has no know¬ 
ledge of any loss of life due to starvation or its attendant privations occurring in 
any district in which relief works were not opened.” In November 1896 relief 
works under the code or task work system were in progress in Hissar, Karnal and 
Gujrat. In the other six districts they were opened as the necessity arose in 
December and January, The first question that arose was as to the character of 
the works on which famine labour should be employed. The district programmes 
were found, in accordance with the directions of the local famine code that 
small works should be utilised in the first stage of a scarcity to the utmost, to 
consist chiefly of projects for constructing and repairing unmetalled roads, a 
species of work which the local Government on good grounds held to be of 
little or no permanent utility. It was thought expedient to recast these pro¬ 
grammes, and to concentrate famine labour from the first, as far as possible, on 
works of importance and value, such as the Ghaggar Canals in Hissar, and the 
Jhelum Canal in Gujrat. In the hot weather months, in inversion of the policy 
prescribed by the code, small works were largely resorted to in the Hissar dis¬ 
trict to supplement the large works in progress and rapidly approaching comple¬ 
tion, and to provide employment nearer the homes of the people at a time when 
hot weather conditions were most severe and when the approach of the rains made 
It desirable to keep the workers within immediate reach of their fields. These 
small works consisted of the excavation or deepening of village tanks, on which 
owing to the distance from the surface and the brackishness of well water in 
Hissar, the people largely depend. In July 1897 as many as 247 tanks were in 
progress in these districts, giving on an average one relief work for every four 
villages. The measures taken to secure effective management of so many 
scattered works will be subsequently noticed. 

144. The provincial code provides in general terms that small works shall 

be managed by the civil officers with the assistance 

Conduct of the relief works. , . ' . ... 

of the district board s engineer and his subordinates, 
and large works by the Department of Public Works. In the management 
of relief works entrusted to them the public works officers are, in their 
capacity of “ officers in charge,” made by the code subject to the control of 
the civil authorities. The separation of duties between the civil and public 
works officers is however somewhat indistinct. The code follows other codes in 
prescribing a fourfold classification of relief workers, their formation into large 
work-parties or gangs of 50 or 60 persons as the unit of tasking, the securing to 
each worker of a minimum or subsistence wage irrespective of task accomplished 
except in case of proved contumacy or willful idleness, and the payment of cash 
allowances to him for his non-working children and other dependants. All these 
prescriptions of the code gave rise at one time or another to difficulties and 
were the subject, of instructions more or less modifying them. But subject to 
such modifications the task-work system of the code was followed, and was not 
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found to work badly. Piece work was only resorted to in two places, for special 
reasons and towards the end of the operations. The relief works first opened were, 
as already said, in the Gujrat district. At first they were managed by the civil 
authorities with the assistance of the district board engineer and his subordinates. 
As soon as the necessity for larger works was perceived, the Jhelum canal irriga¬ 
tion project was taken in hand, and the plan adopted was to restrict the duties of 
the public works officers to laying out the work and to other strictly professional 
matters and to leave the entire organization and control of the relief workers 
to the civil officers. By the middle of February the relief work population had 
risen to the enormous number of 31,000 workers and 19,500 dependants, concen¬ 
trated on three miles of work and consequently overcrowded and imperfectly 
controlled. During February some improvements in organization were effected 
by the civil officers, and a better outturn of work obtained from the workers. 
Cooked food in kitchens for dependants was also substituted for cash allowances, 
and this had an immediate effect in reducing the number of children brought to 
the works by the relief workers. But the system of dual management was con¬ 
demned by the Government as Inherently defective, and in March the direct manage¬ 
ment of the work was transferred to the Public Works Department, subject only 
to the general control of the civil authorities. By the change thus effected tasks 
were raised and the wages reduced, and the numbers on the works fell by the loth 
of April to 9,422 workers and 1,580 dependants. As in the opinion of the local 
Government this reduced amount of relief was sufficient for the degree of scarcity 
existing in the district, the relief previously giyen must have been excessive. 

In the Hissar district the delay which took place in the Gujrat district in 
placing large relief works under the direction of the Public Works Department 
did not occur, and the Ghaggar canal works were from the first efficiently 
managed. To assist the engineer officers in receiving, classifying and paying 
the workers, subordinate revenue officers were placed at their disposal and 
put entirely under their orders. This plan worked well, as it did also in the 
North-Western Provinces. In other districts the same policy was followed with 
regard to all large works. Small works continued to be managed by the civil 
authorities with such professional assistance as they could obtain from the 
district board establishments. 

145. The fourfold classification of workers prescribed by the code proved, as 

Wages of relief workers. P^vinces, too elaborate, and was aban¬ 

doned for one of practically two classes, B and 
D, and working children. . On some of the larger works class A w'as also 
retained for gangs which after' some experience proved capable of doing an 
A task. On such works performance of the full or A task gave the working 
unit (ordinarily a family party of 3 or 4 diggers with the proper complement 
of carriers) the maximum or A w'age of the code, while failure to perform 
it reduced the wage for the day to tlje minimum wage. It was claimed for this 
rule that It could be readily enforced by measureipents which the workers 
themselves could understand and check, and that it made the penalty for indolence 
sufficiently great to act as a real stimulus. On the small scattered tank works in 
Hissar nothing higher than the B wage was allowed. In the calculation of the 
wage different methods were employed in different districts. In some the calcu¬ 
lation was made by pricing each food item of the code ration. In others, the 
alternative method of " grain-equivalents ” allowed by the code, by which the 
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wage is stated in terras of grain alone and converted into cash by a price-table, 
was adopted. The second method was preferred on account of its simplicity, but 
was thought to result in a higher cash wage than the first. This was certainly 
the case when “ flour ” and not ” unground grain ” was taken, as was done on 
some works, as the basis of the “ grain equivalents ” wage. The practice with, 
regard to the Sunday wage was equally diverse. On most of the large works 
work was stopped on Sundays, and the workers received the minimum code wage 
for the day. This was in accordance with the prescriptions of the code. But 
on the Ghaggar canal works in Hissar no Sunday allowances were given, and the 
w'^orkers might work or not on Sundays as they pleased. On the small tank 
works in the same district Sunday allowances were withheld, as it was thought 
undesirable to make such works too attractive. 


146. There was also divergence of practice in relieving the non-workjng 

children and infirm dependants of the workers* 

The relief of dependants. rp, , 1 1 

i he code provides that the former may be relieved 
either by cooked food in kitchens or by cash allowances given to the parents ; 
and that the minimum wage shall be paid to adult dependants. At first cash 
allowances were granted both for children and adult dependants. This plan 
was soon reported by many officers to give rise to abuses. On the Jhelum 
canal works the dependants numbered 40 per cent, and on the Ghaggar canal 
24 per cent, of the workers. The alternative system of kitchens was accordingly 
directed by the local Government to be adopted. The reduction thereby effect¬ 
ed on the Jhelum canal works in the number of dependants has already been 
noticed. In Hissar where distress was greater, the relief work kitchens were 
largely resorted to, though they were undoubtedly unpopular and operated to 
keep down the numbers of dependants. On the results of these experiments the 
local Government is in favour of kitchens for the relief of non-working children 
and other dependants in future famines, whenever they can be established without 
excessive cost. On the small tank works in Hissar the dependants were not 
relieved, for the same reasons that the Sunday wage was there withheld. 

147. In view of the importance which was attached to the dependants 

Numbers of workers and depen- question in the Punjab, the following figures show- 
dants. ing the number of workers and dependants at 

different periods of relief operations in the several districts, are of some 
interest. The ratio borne by the total number of workers and dependants to 
the population of each affected tract is also given, as it shows the extent to 
which the relief works were resorted to :— 


District 


Hissar 

Rohtak 

Gurgaon 

Delhi 

Karnal 

Umballa 

Ferozepur 

ILahore 

Gujrat 


End of December 
i8g6. 


End of February 
1897. 


End of May. 


End of June. 


End of August. 


Workers, 

Dependants. 

P. C. on popu¬ 
lation. 

7,636 

654 I'5 

T42 

... *03 

2,710 

108 ’56 

3,047 

1,102 3-3 

15,108 

6,729 14’I 

38,643! 

8,593 2'1 


O o 

oi ^ 
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From these figures it will be seen that the “ dependants ’’ question was of 
importance chiefly in the Hissar, Gujrat and Karnal districts. In Gujrat it lost 
its importance after the introduction of kitchens, and the relief population dis¬ 
appeared as quickly as it had collected. In Hissar the extensive substitution of 
small works on which no relief was given to dependants for large works in May 
and June accounts to some extent for the decrease in dependants in the latter 
month. The ratio borne by the numbers of persons on relief works to the total 
population in any month, as compared with thq corresponding figures for other 
provinces, is very small, except in the case of Hissar and Gujrat. In view of the 
severe distress existing in Hissar it is not surprising that over 10 per cent, of the 
population attended the works in May and June. 


Poor-houses and indirect relief. 


148. No important departures were made from the prescriptions of the local 

famine code regarding the organization of relief 
Village gratuitous relief, circles, and the appointment of circle inspectors 

for superintending the distribution of gratuitous relief to the incapable poor in 
their homes. It was, however, found necessary to give such relief only in the 
four districts of Hissar, Rohtak, Karnal and Umballa, and even in these the 
numbers so relieved were few compared with the similar figures of other 
provinces. In Hissar 8,400 persons or 1-5 percent, of the population were 
in receipt of gratuitous state relief at the time of maximum pressure. In 
the three other districts the ratio was very much less. The explanation of these 
low figures appears to be that in the rural areas private and village charity con¬ 
tinued to act, and that in the towns a good deal of help was given to the poorer 
classes by charitable associations and the Indian Charitable Relief Fund, 
through the medium of cheap grain shops, and by giving them employment in 
spinning, weaving, and other occupations, 

149. The code authorises the establishment of poor-houses for beggars and 

w^anderers at the head-quarters of each sub-division 
of a district, and of soup kitchens in populous 

centres. In accordance with these prescriptions poor-houses were experimen¬ 
tally opened in several districts, but in Hissar alone were found to be required. 
Even in Hissar the inmates were for the most part wanderers from the 
adjoining native states, and the maximum number on any one day did not 
exceed 800. In the management of the Hissar- poor-houses the chief de¬ 
partures from the prescriptions of the code were in respect of the diet scale. 
The code ration was found to be “not sufficient in quantity or variety to 
maintain people who had been suffering from hunger or both.” Under the advice 
of the district medical officer the flour ration for a man, woman and child wag 
raised respectively from 16, 14, and 12 ounces to 22, 20 and 14 ounces. The 
pulse ration for adults was raised from 2 to 4 ounces, and a vegetable ration w^as 
added of 8 ounces for adults and 4I ounces for children. In other provinces 
similar departures from the poor-house dietary of the famine codes have been 
found necessary, wherever the general health of the inmates was bad. Indirect 
relief was given to the people by the suspension of Rs. 22,00,000 and the remis¬ 
sion of Rs. 74,000 of land revenue. In Hissar 50 per cent, of the land revenue 
was suspended, and in Rohtak 35 per cent. The relief thus granted in the 
province is stated by the local Government to have exceeded the amount 
granted in any previous famine. Rs. 2,22,149 was advanced under the Land., 
improvement Loans Act and Rs. 11,54,490 tor seed and cattle under the 
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Agriculturists’ Loans Act. AU these measures are in strict conformity with 
the prescriptions of the famine code. 

150. The high water-mark of distress in the Punjab was reached in the month 

of June 1897, at the end of which month the 

Close of the operations. .,i i t i ce 

total number ot persons on relief 01 every kind was 
close on 100,000. From that date the numbers rapidly declined, and in October 

relief operations were entirely dis¬ 


— 

Jane. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

1 

Hissar ... , 

78,115 

29,815 

15.863 

3 >SS 4 

Other districts ... ' 

i 

21,018 

5»747 

i 

2.184 

2,084 

Total ... I 

99.133 

35.562 

18,047 

1 S.638 


continued. No special measures 
were taken on the setting in of the 
rains to reduce the numbers on 
the works and to induce the people 
to return to their ordinary occu¬ 
pations, such as were adopted 
in Bombay and elsewhere. The 
famine, it is said, was allowed to die 
a natural death. In Hissar the tank work was automatically brought to a close 
by the heavy rainfall, and only a few large works remained open. Late in August 
the wages on these works were reduced somewhat below the code rate of wage ; 
but this step was not taken until the crop prospects were assured. 

151. In describing the relief operations undertaken in the Punjab, the local 

Government has remarked that “if famine be the 
in the Punjab. term applicable to the conditions under which people 

in considerable numbers accept employment at relief works rates of 'wages, then 
there was famine in nine districts ; but severe famine such as visited the worst 
parts of the North-Western Provinces and the Central Provinces was present 
perhaps in the Hissar district alone.” This accurately describes the conditions 
of distress which were met with in the Punjab. In a province less prosperous 
and among a people less self-reliant and stout hearted, the extent of crop failure 
and the dearness of food which were experienced throughout the Punjab 
would undoubtedly have called for much larger measures of relief. As it was, 
the relief given appears to have been sufficient. In Hissar alone did the 
numbers relieved and the expenditure approach the standards of other provinces. 
Out of a total direct expenditure of Rs. 22,34,000, Rs. 12,27,000 was expended 
in Hissar. The ratio of 14 per cent, to the total population attained by the 
numbers on relief in Hissar at the height of the famine, is low compared with the 
corresponding figures of other provinces. The average cost of the relief given, 
th of a rupee per head per day, is also moderate. It will be elsewhere shown 
that, judged by the mortality statistics of the period of distress, the relief given 
was adequate to save life. 

153. Berar.—Berar is an instance of a province which, on account of its sup¬ 
posed immunity from famine, was without a pro- 

Commencement of operations. ^ - jc 

gramme of relief works and without a lanune code of 
its own. The latter defect was to some extent remedied by the application to the 
province of the Bombay code, though its provisions were not in all respects suit¬ 
able to local conditions. The want of a prepared programme of works was perhaps 
less serious than it at first sight seemed, as between the pronounced failure of the 
autumnal rains and of the crops in September and the time when the demand 
for State employment became large there was a sufficient interval to permit pf 
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Conduct of relief works. 


the preparation of projects for roads and other works. The first step taken was 
to expand the ordinary works of the district boards and municipal committees, 
and a good deal of employment was given on these in November and December. 
The district officers were also authorised to open test works as they deemed 
necessary, adhering strictly to the provisions of the Bombay famine code as 
regards tasks and wages. In the hilly tract known as the Melghat, a sub. 
division of the Ellichpur district, the Forest Department was entrusted with the 
management of relief of all kinds, and devised without reference to the code 
such measures as seemed most suitable to the circumstances of the aborigines. 
Regular relief works were opened in the Melghat in January 1897 and else¬ 
where towards the end of February. In March the total number of workers and 
dependants in the province was returned at 17,000. The number rose to 34,500 
in April and 38,500 in May. From this point they fell to 32,000 in June, 29,000* 
in July and g,ooo in August. The total expenditure on relief works was 
Rs. 4,75,000. In the Melghat the relief workers represented in the months of 
maximum relief about 10 per cent, of the ordinary population (47,000 ) of the 
tract, but many of these were immigrants. In other districts not more than 2 
per cent, of the population at any time were on the works. Compared with the 
corresponding figures for other provinces in which relief operations were under¬ 
taken, these figures show that in Berar relief through works was on a very 
moderate scale. 

153. In the management of relief vrorks in Berar there were many deviations 

from the code which was supposed to be in force. 
At first an attempt was made to follow the Bombay 
classification and rates of wages. But the classification was found too elaborate 
and the rates of wages and dependants’ allowances were thought to be too high 
for small works, which were in the neighbourhood of the workers’ homes and not 
very strictly managed. On the first works opened no Sunday wage was paid, 
and relief to dependants was confined to small children. Next, while the 
Bombay wage rate for male adults was retained, women and working children 
were paid according to the wage table in use in the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, which was itself a departure from the code of those provinces. This in 
effect gave all women workers the D or minimum wage of the code. The 
object of this change was to reduce the wages of the women and children, as 
it was thought that for these classes the Bombay rates of wage were too high 
and attracted persons who were not in actual want. The practice as regards the 
payment of allowances for dependants seems to have varied on different works, 
but in some cases whatever was given was given from the Charitable Relief Fund. 
Later on, when the rains had set in, the men’s wages also were reduced to the 
North-Western Provinces scale. On some metal-collection works managed by the 
Public Works Department piece-work was substituted in March for task work, the 
rates being so fixed as to allow the women workers, who constituted the majority 
of the gangs, to earn up to the B wage. On a few works opened in the rains the 
North-Western Provinces intermediate system, or payment by results, without 
Sunday wages or allowances for dependants, was experimentally introduced. The 
rate per 100 cubic feet of earth-work fixed under this system by the North- 
Western Provinces rules was accepted without regard to the fact that food 
was at that time considerably cheaper in Upper India than in Berar, and it 
naturally proved insufficient for the support gf the workers, and the works 
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on which the rate was not raised were deserted. On some works the rate was 
eonsiderably raised, and the system was considered by the public works offi¬ 
cers to have then given satisfactory results. But it was disliked by the people 
who had become accustomed to the less rigorous task-work system, and was 
not long in force. In the Buldana district the Godavari Valley Railway offered 
work through the agency of contractors, and efforts were made by the district 
authorities of Buldana aisd Basim to induce the people to go to the railway. 
But the contractors were under no obligation to regulate wages by the price of 
food, and they seem to have offered insufficient rates. At all events the railway 
work failed to keep the labour it at first attracted, and in the distressed districts 
Government relief works had again to be opened. This is one more illustration 
of the failure of public works under the ordinary contract system to meet the 
special labour requirements of a distressed population. 

154. In the Melghat the conditions were peculiar, and the relief works were 

conducted entirely outside the prescriptions of the 

Relief works m the Melghat. (.gde. The want of water on the works and the 

danger of epidemic disease in the valleys, where the works were chiefly located, 
made it unadvisable to allow non-workers to come to the camps, and they were 
encouraged to remain in their villages. The wages of the workers on this account 
were calculated at a somewhat higher rate than the code allowed, and the workers 
were allowed to go away on Sundays to take their savings or the equivalent in food 
to their family in their villages. It was deemed inexpedient to strictly enforce 
tasks on the shy and distrustful aborigines, and the forest officers in charge of 
the works were satisfied if a fair amount of work was performed and refrained from 
exacting fines. A very considerable amount of useful road-making was in point 
of fact executed at a very moderate cost. The success attained in the Melghat 
relief works is an interesting instance of the necessity for departing from the 
ordinary labour prescriptions of the famine codes w'hen relief has to be given to 
■forest tribes unaccustomed to regular work. 

155. Gratuitous relief in the Berars was mainly given in the form of poor- 

houses and relief centres. Except as regards the 

Gratuitous relief. . v i m i • r 

Melghat tract, there is little detailed information on 
record as to how these institutions were managed. At the district head-quarters 
the organization of the poor houses seems to have been generally on the lines of 
the Bombay code, and residence within the poor-houses as a condition of relief 
was more or less strictly enforced. But the poor-houses or relief centres 
opened in villages were more of the nature of kitchens at which food was pro¬ 
vided without such condition to the needy. In all 25 such institutions were 
maintained in the province by official agency. But these were very largely sup¬ 
plemented by private charity, which seems to have been exceptionally active in 
Berar, and by the Charitable Relief Fund raised in the province and aug¬ 
mented by grants from the Mansion House Fund. Gratuitous relief in the 
homes of the people was on a small scale, and the systematic village 
inspection enjoined by the famine codes does not appear to have been or¬ 
ganized. 

156. In the Melghat gratuitous relief took the form of relief centres, where 

destitute wanderers were housed and provided with 

Gratuitous relief in the Melghat. 1 1 r 1 r • 1 .1 1 1 r . t 1 

uncooked food, which they cooked for themselves, 
and given such light occupation as they were capable of. An interesting 
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account of the management of these institutions was gnven to us by the Rever¬ 
end Mr. A. B. Windsor, Superintendent of the Korku and Central India 
Hill Mission, who was in charge of a large Government relief centre. 

157. With regard to revenue suspensions and remissions the liberal policy of 

.. the famine codes appears to have been fully im- 

Indirect relief. . . ■' _ 

pressed on the Deputy Commissioners of districts.. 
But the Commissioner reports that the cultivators preferred to discharge their 
dues, and that the land-'revenue assessments are so light and the circumstances 
of the Berar raiyat so good that the revenue came in automatically without any 
coercion. We have no reason to think that the facts are other than as stated by 
him. The sum of Rs. 1,25,000 was advanced to agriculturists under the Land 
Improvement Loans and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts. It would seem that some 
misunderstanding occurred as to the possible application to Berar of the special 
“ famine advances ” rules issued in the North-Western Provinces, which materi¬ 
ally restricted the amounts advanced under the Land Improvement Loans Act. 
The special rules in question were meant to induce large land-owners in Upper 
India to undertake local works not of the nature of “land improvements “ in 
their villages for the purpose of keeping their tenantry together. They provided 
for the State and the landowner sharing the cost of such works, and bound 
the latter to observe certain conditions as to the, class of labour to be employed 
by him and the rates of wages to be paid. These rules are not suited to the 
circumstances of a ryotwari province where large estates are unknown, and 
even in Upper India they did not supersede the ordinary rules for loans under 
the Land Improvements Act. This was not understood at the time in the 
Berars, and a fruitless effort was made to apply the special rules of the North- 
Western Provinces to the province. We agree with the Commissioner that 
more money might have been beneficially advanced under the ordinary rules of 
the Act to occupiers of land. Such advances would, as in Bombay, have enabled 
this class to have employed labour on useful agricultural improvements and 
would have tended to solve the difficulty noticed by the Commissioner of induc¬ 
ing the village labourer of Berar to attend the State relief works, 

158. Burma. —Distress in Upper Burma really dates from the short and 

untimely rains of 1895,-96 throughout the whole- 

Commencement of operations. • -ru 1 tot: 1 

region. 1 he early crops of 1896 were very short, 

and in the spring months of the year test-works were opened in several districts 
to ascertain the demand for labour. The people vrere, however, unwilling to work 
at famine wages which are considerably lower than the ordinary labour wages 
in those parts, and they got through the. hot weather of 1896 by extensive 
emigration to Lower Burma and by various other expedients. When the rains 
failed in August and September 1896, test-works were promptly opened by the 
civil officers in the most affected districts^—Meiktila, Myingyan, and Yamethin— 
and these were followed early in October by the opening of one small relief 
work in each district under the Public Works Department. The Burma 
famine code is not precise as to the method of managing test-works, but 
the practice appears to have been for the civil officer to fix a wage approxi¬ 
mating to the famine relief w'age of the code, which, as already said, is consi¬ 
derably below the ordinary market rate for labour. At a later date test-wmrks 
were opened in the Magwe and Minbu districts, but as they did not attract many 
labourers, regular measures of relief were there deemed not to be required. 
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Extensive emigration. 


The relief works. 


159. With the opening of the small relief works the provisions of the famine 

code were formally applied by the local Govern¬ 
ment to the whole of the Meiktila and parts of 

the Yamethin and Myingyan districts, comprising an area of 5,331 square miles 
and a normal population of 528,000. But over one-third of this population 
temporarily emigrated to Lower Burma where they found remunerative work. 
On the subject of emigration the code merely says that it shall not be interfered 
with by Government officers. On this occasion under the orders of the Govern¬ 
ment it was encouraged from the first in every possible way. Large sums w'ere 
thus earned in Lower Burma, which were remitted home or brought back by 
the returning emigrants and did much to lessen the distress. It is the opinion 
of the local Government that in all future famines the encouragement of emigra¬ 
tion should be a main feature of its relief policy. 

160. In the matter of relief works the first departure from the prescriptions 

of the famine code, which direct that in the first 
stage of a famine small works should be utilized 

to the utmost, was to close the small relief works and to concentrate the famine 
labour of the three districts on to a single large relief work—the earth-work of 
the LMeiktila-Myingyan Railway. The local Government said that the people 
would need relief for some months and that large numbers of relief workers would 
have to be provided for. At the same time it was held that there were serious 
objections to opening works of the kind carried out in 1891-92. Such works 
consisted of roads which are not required, and of irrigation works—for the most 
part the digging of small tanks which in many cases are of little value. The 
difficulty of managing small works was also recognised, and it was considered 
that they attracted a number of workers who were not really in need of relief. It 
was not found necessary to open any other work besides the Meiktila-Myingyan 
Railway until the very end of the famine. This work was carried on simultane-. 
ously in the Meiktila and Myingyan districts, four large relief camps being estab¬ 
lished at distances from each other. In these camps 28,000 workers were frequently 
employed. They were under competent medical supervision, and much attention 
was paid to the hutting of the workers. The famine code directs that the workers 
should hut themselves, being given materials and leisure for the purpose. The 
materials had, however, to be procured from a distance and were expensive, and it 
was found to be more economical for the Department of Public Works to under¬ 
take the construction of the huts. Residence in the camps was not made a con¬ 
dition of employment as in Bombay, and workers whose villages happened to be two 
or three miles off the work could return to their homes at night. But the great 
majority of the workers came from long distances,, as much as 50 or 80 miles, and 
had to reside. The reluctance of the Burmese to move away from the vicinity of 
their homes is said, “ though very great, to give way to the pressure of necessity. ” 
This is seen in the great migration which regularly takes place from Upper to 
Lower Burma for the rice harvest. There was found to be no difficulty in the 
famine in drafting the people long distances to the railway. They came not as 
stray individuals but in village groups under a self-chosen headman, and in the 
organization of the works these natural groups were dealt with as working units. 

161. The Burma famine code, like other codes, does not clearly specify 
Management of the Public Works, the respective duties of the Civil and the Public 

Department. Works officers in the management of relief works,, 

though it directs that as far as practicable such works shall be professionally 
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managed. It was decided to leave the entire control ■ of the Meiktila- 
Myingyan Railway relief \Vorks to the Executive Engineer of the specially 
formed Famine Division and his subordinates, the civil officers exercising sufficient 
general supervision to assure themselves that the w'orks were fulfilling their object. 
The works were extremely well and methodically organized and managed by the 
Public Works officers, and the regulations made from time to time by them 
regarding the composition, tasking and payment of the gangs, the sanitary arrange- 
rnents of the camp, and the like, wmre admirable of their kind. In these regulations 
many departures were made from the principles of the local code. The fourfold 
classification of workers was abandoned as too elaborate. Practically the great 
majority of the workers were classed as B (or able-bodied, but non-professional 
labourers). For the small minority of weakly persons who could not perform 
regular tasks a second (the D) class was maintained. Wages were calculated on 
the alternative method of “ grain equivalents,” allow'ed by the famine code, and 
in accordance with a peculiarity of the Burma code the B class wwkers in addi¬ 
tion to the famine wage earned a small margin, which amounted to 6 pies a day 
for a man, 5 pies for a woman, and two pies for a child. The average wage was 
thus higher than on the relief works in India, but the Burma standard of living 
is higher than the Indian. If a good wage was paid, a good task was enforced, as 
is shown by the fact that the work done is valued at 75 per cent, of what it would 
have cost if executed by contract in an ordinary year, For each gang a daily 
task was fixed with strict regard to the number of men, women and child units 
composing it, and to the comparative hardness of the soil. If it w-as not done, 
the earnings of the gang were proportionally reduced, unless it was apparent that 
the short work was due to weakness. In payments the gang was treated as a 
unit, the wages of the individual workers being distributed by the headman. 

162. After some experience it was decided to abolish the separate Sunday 

Sunday rest and allowances to prescribed by the code, and while retaining 

dependants. Sunday as a rest day, to make a small addition to the 

wages of the working days. It was also decided to fix the daily wage in quarter- 
annas (or pice), this being the smallest coin actually used by the people. 
Another departure from the code was made in slightly raising the cash al- 
low^ances paid to rvorkers for their non-working children and other dependants. 
The allow^ance of one pice for a non-working child in particular was raised 
to two pice, as the former amount was found to be insufficient. Owing to 
so rhany of the able-bodied men having emigrated, there was an abnormally 
large proportion of women and children on the works. The earnings of a 
family were thus appreciably reduced, families containing a large proportion of 
non wmrkers did not earn enough for their support, and the children were percep¬ 
tibly under-fed.’ With the increase in the allowances the condition of the children 
at once improved. It may be noticed that I7’i6 per cent, of the average camp 
population on the railway w’orks were non-wmrking children, and 0'53 per cent, 
adult dependants. Of the workers the men W'Cre only i in every 4. 

163. In August towards the close of the famine, when the railway work was 

nearly exhausted, piece-work was experimentally 

Piece-work. . 1 , • ^ 

tried on a new work opened on the projected Man¬ 
dalay Canal, The relief workers were paid entirely by results, no allow'ance 
being made for dependants. The advent of the rains and other adverse con¬ 
ditions prevented the work from filling, and no inferences of value can be drawn 
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from the experiment. One officer reports that the " substitution of piece-work for 
task-work was universally condemned by the better classes and by the workers 
themselves”. The task-work system, as adopted on railway works, unques¬ 
tionably yielded very satisfactory results from the point of view both of effi¬ 
ciency and of economy. 

164. The Burma code makes no provision for the opening of poor-houses or 

Gratuitous relief and other mea- kitchens, and they were not found necessary. There 

were no homeless wanderers in the distressed tracts, 
and kitchens as a substitute for cash allowances fof dependants on the work 
or for gratuitous cash doles in the homes of the people are unsuited to the 
conditions of Burma. Whereas in India cooked food is regarded with dislike and 
suspicion by the people, in Burma it would be v^y popular and would attract 
crowds. Gratuitous cash or grain relief m the homes of the people for persons 
incapable of work is authorised by the Burma code, and was given in accordance 
with its prescriptions. The village headman as the “Local Officer” of the 
code pr^ared the lists, and the township officer, as “ Circle Inspector,” 
checked them and supervised the distribution of relief. This relief appears to 
have been under strict control, as less than 1 percent, of the population were 
so relieved when thC/cumbers were highest. It was not given in any village until 
it was clear that the village was unable any longer to support its poor, and then 
only to those-actually in want and unable to work. Thus restricted it is con¬ 
sidered by the civil officers to have been most necessary and useful. Indirect 
telief was given by remission of the thathameda or house-tax to the amount of is j 
lakhs of rupees. This is a relief measure not specified by the code, but one of 
obvious necessity. Rs. i ,82,000 was also advanced for purchase of seed. It will 
be seen that in this famine the great bulk of the relief was given by means of 
one large public work, and that the task-work prescriptiofis of the code, after 
’being modified and expanded in details, proved sufficient and satisfactory. 
The famine operations of Burma may be regarded as an example of excellent 
-administration under the most favourable conditions. There was a large public 
work admirably suited as a relief work, the people are used to travelling, and 
their haunts and social conditions cause much less difficulty than in India. 
The distressed area was limited, and was bounded on the south by a country 
that was throughout the famine one of the principal granaries of India. There 
Was no anxiety about the food supply. All that was wanted was employment for 
those who had been deprived of their necessary field employment and had no 
means to purchase food at the high price that obtained. 

PART II. 

PARTICULAR DEVIATIONS FROM THE PRESCRIPTIONS OF THE CODES 

IN REGARD TO THE SELECTION, ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 

OF RELIEF WORKS. 


165. Relief works, in all but very exceptional tracts, must be the principal 
Questions to be considered in this measure of relief, and it is, we think, the particular 

measure in which the greatest latitude must be al¬ 
lowed for adapting the form to the variations in local conditions and in the degree 
of distress prevalent. The existing codes hardly recognize any intermediate 
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stage between the conditions of districts in which no relief works are 
thought necessary, and of others in which the poorer classes are assumed to have 
absolutely no resources of their own, to require numerous relief works for their 
support, to be so destitute that every one coming to relief works requires a day’s 
wage for the day he joined, and a minimum wage for himself and all his 
dependants that must not be reduced even for a day except in cases of un¬ 
doubted and active contumacy, and then only under elaborate precautions. 
That there is a phase of distress in which all these provisions are necessary 
cannot be doubted, but it is equally true that there are other lighter phases of 
distress in which the assistance offered by comparatively few well organized 
relief works, on which payments are regulated more or less strictly by the outturn 
of work done and the industry of the workers, is sufficient if guarded by 
special arrangements for the weakly on the works and for. those incapable of 
leaving their villages. 

In the preceding section we have described separately, province by province, 
all the measures adopted for the relief of distress, and have noted those 
which were deviations from the codes. In this we propose to consider in suc¬ 
cession the more important points in the management of relief works, and to 
show under each in greater detail how the procedure or system actually followed 
in each province differed from the prescriptions of the local code, and from the 
practice in other provinces, and the reasons which may be put forward in 
explanation of these deviations and differences. Although our final recommenda¬ 
tions will be reserved for chapter VI of this report, it will often be convenient in 
following this comparative method to suspend the narrative of actual practice for 
the sake of explaining here in greater detail or with greater clearness the recom* 
piendations which we have made in that chapter. 

The points which we thus propose to consider are 
(a) The selection of relief works. 

{b} The code system of task-work. 

(c) The system of payment by results. 

{d) The treatment of dependants. 

(e) The relations of Civil and Public Works officers in connection with 
the management of relief works. 

(fl) Selection of relief works ; residence and distance tests. 

166. The following sections of the North-Western Provinces code relate to 
Relief works in the North-West, the Selection of relief works to be opened during 
em Provinces. the course of a famine. The corresponding sections 

of other codes are noted in the margin:— 

Section 34. In deciding upon the character and number of works to be opened at 
any one time regard shall be had to their prospective utility, and to the possibility of P 
their completion within or soon after the period of scarcity. ^ 

Section 63. Relief works will be divided into two classes—' small’ and ‘large.’ I 
It should be borne in mind that while in the later stage of a famine ‘ large works ' will be ®C( 
the backbone of the system of relief, ‘ smalt works ’ should be utilized in the early days of 
a scarcity. 

Section 55 of the Bengal code has, however, been amplified by the addition 
of two sub-sections of which one points out the advantages of tanks over roads as 
relief works and the other directs that “relief works should be sufficiently 
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numerous to supply labour tolerably near to the homes of those who require it ” 
and that “ there should be approximately one work for each 16 square miles of 
the affected tract,” subject to the proviso that “ there should not be many works 
open in the same tract with only a few people on each. ” 

The principle laid down in section 63 of the North-Western Provinces code 
was not followed in those provinces and the departure from it has been thus 
explained in the Resolution on the administration of famine relief during 1896-97— 

“ While utilizing small works at all seasons to meet urgent demands for relief, we found 
it advantageous to employ them chiefly when the advance of the hot weather, and the 
scarcity of water or the outbreak of cholera had, in many localities, rendered it difficult or 
dangerous to keep large crowds of workpeople assembled at one place. But from the 
time famine declared itself till the works were finally closed, large works as a rule 
formed the backbone of the system wherever there were large numbers seeking employ, 
ment, and no natural obstacles, such as dearth of drinking water, interposed to render such 
works impracticable. It is far easier to provide on large works than on small works 
that unceasing supervision of European officers which is essentially necessary to preserve 
proper organization.” 

As regards the North-Western Provinces and Oudhwehave ascertained that 
for the week ending 27th February 1897 when the numbers were at a maximum, 
the number of relief works open in the districts officially recognized as distressed 
amounted to 228, the average number attending each being 5,417. The area 
of the affected taluks was approximately 33,843 square miles with a population 
of about 375 per square mile, so that the area served by a single charge averaged 
148 square miles, or over nine times as large as prescribed in Bengal. If it be 
assumed that the affected area was mapped out into regular hexagons, each 148 
square miles in area with a relief work in its centre, the maximum distance of 
any village from a relief work would have been 7'5 miles, the length of the semi- 
diagonal or side of the hexagon, while the distance between work and work 
would have been 13 miles. Of course such a regular and ideal distribution was 
impossible, but the figures indicate that the distances of the works from the 
furthest villages served by them could seldom have exceeded 10 miles. 

167. In the Central Provinces also the principle of section 48 of the 

ReUef works in the Central Provincial code was departed from, the relief works 
Provinces. consisting throughout the famine almost entirely 

of large works, the maximum attendance on small works carried out by the 
civil authorities being 68,202 against 415,474 units on the works under the 
Public Works Department. There were altogether 103 charges under civil officers 
and 178 under the Public Works Department. The maximum daily attendance 
on the latter amounted to about 570,000 including dependants, giving an average 
of 3,200 per charge. As all the charges were not open simultaneously the 
actual average would have been somewhat higher than this. The area of the 
affected tracts has been estimated at 55,174 square miles, so that there was a 
Public Works charge for every 310 square miles, the population being about 
126 per square mile. This area is a little more than double that served by the 
North-Western Provinces charges, and the distance from a work of the remotest 
village served by it may be taken as averaging about 15 miles. 

168. In Bengal the prescriptions of sections 53 and 55 of the provincial 

code were very closely adhered to. In Behar 

Relief works in Bengal. . , . ' 

there were 441 works in progress m the middle 
of June, or, taking the area of the five affected districts at 12,836 square 
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miles, there was a work for every 29 square miles, which on an ideal and 
equal distribution would be represented by a hexagon with a side of 3'4 miles, 
the average distance from work to work being 6 miles only. The population is, 
however, at the rate of 715 per square mile. In Darbhanga the average area 
to each work was 16 square miles which is the code proportion. The average 
number on each work in Behar when the attendance was at a maximum was about 
800 including dependants. At the commencement of operations all works were 
carried out under the control of the civil officers, assisted by the district board 
engineers, but later on some of the works in the four districts—Saran, Cham* 
paran, Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga—were placed under the management of the 
Public Works Department, and in the three last districts large canal and railway 
works were started. But even in these districts the proportion of relief workers 
employed on works under civil agency to those on works under the Public 
Works Department was as 5 to 2, and elsewhere throughout the province there 
were no works under the Public Works Department. Out of 1,531 works under¬ 
taken throughout the province no less than 1,416 were on tanks and reservoirs 
or earthwork on roads. It may therefore be said generally that from first to last 
small works formed the backbone of the system of relief, and about half of these 
may be classed as village works. 

169. The codes of other provinces do not lay stress on the importance 

of small works as the backbone of the system of 

Relief works in the Punjab. ,. , , , r . , , 

relief at the early stage of operations, but the sys¬ 
tem actually adopted in each may be noted. The policy adopted in the 
Punjab was that of commencing operations as soon as possible upon large and 
important public works, for which there was ample provision in the provincial 
programmes. The Deputy Commissioner of Hissar states that relief works 
began on the 9th November, and applicants were at first engaged only in digging 
tanks. By the end of the month, however, largo public works were opened, and 
as each was started, all work on tanks within a radius of 25 miles was stopped. 
In the month of April tank works were reopened, and by the end of May out 
of 165 works open, 152 were village tanks, w'hich were opened as the larger 
works approached completion. The monsoon broke on the 12th July, from 
which date the attendance (60,000) on relief works gradually decreased until 
the 25th September when all works were closed, but the number of tanks in 
progress at the end of August was six only, the labourers having all gone off to 
field work. Throughout the Punjab large works formed the backbone of the sys¬ 
tem of relief from the commencement, but in the Hissar district, which was the most 
seriously affected, small village works were found invaluable towards the close 
of operations. 


170. As to Bombay we have evidence that in the central division comprising 

the Sholapur, Ahmadnagar, Poona, Nasik and. 

Relief works in Bombay. Khandesh districts there were at the time of maxi¬ 

mum attendance 116 works for an affected area of 25,786 square miles, or 
one work to every 222 square miles. At a later stage as road works were closed 
and drafts were made to the larger works, the area served by each work must have 
been greater. The numbers or. each work at the end of May averaged 2,310. The 
population is about 170 per square mile. Except in part of the Khandesh 
district, the area of which is excluded in the figures above, the number of small 
works under civil agency was inconsiderable. There were no tanks or other 
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village works under the Public Wdrks Department, and at the commencement of 
operations the works consisted almost entirely of road work, principally the 
collection of metalling required for the next five'or ten years. Eventually pro¬ 
jects were framed and started for large irrigation and railway works, to which 
labour was drafted from considerable distances as operations on the roads were 
contracted. It was considered that these works would not only be more useful 
than the road works, but also preferable for relief purposes, as it was thought 
that the road works were too popular, owing to their nearness to the villages. 
Nothing has been more noticeable in Bombay than this apprehension on the part 
of all officers, whether in the Civil or Public Works Department, that the w'orks 
were attracting many who were in no absolute need of relief. By almost all officers 
it was considered undesirable that the w'orks should be near the villages, 
and in some cases it appears to have been the practice to insist on a distance test, 
and to actually refuse to admit to the works those who had come from distances 
of less than 10 miles, or at least to take the first opportunity of drafting them to 
more distant works. Although conditions of this kind were not approved by 
the local Government, it agreed to a rule that on all works on which proper 
hutting arrangements had been provided residence should be made a condition 
of relief. Compulsory residence is nearly akin to a distance test, for if a man is 
not allowed to return to his village at night his’position differs little from that 
of those whose homes are lo miles or more away. This rule cannot be 
regarded as a departure from the prescriptions of the Bombay code, though 
not directly enjoined by it. For elaborate instructions are given in section 88 and 
in an appendix for the constitution and management of camps for large relief 
works, and a general obligation of residence is implied in section 93, in which the 
officer in charge is empowered to grant tickets of leave to relief workers desiring 
to visit their homes, but is cautioned to guard against any abuse of this 
privilege, which might Tend to cause a falling off in condition. It thus 
appears that in Bombay large public works werfe relied on not only as the 
backbone but as almost the entire framework of the system of relief works. 
The distance of such works from the homes of the labourers, which in other 
provinces was regarded as the great objection to them, was here looked upon as a 
positive advantage, while the cost of hutting, which is a second objection, was 
accepted as a smaller disadvantage than the laxity of discipline and control caused 
by the workers returning to their villages at night, and as a useful check on 
excessive popularity. 


171. In Madras also the number of small or village works was incon¬ 
siderable. The relief works consisted mainly of 
Relief works m Madras. works with a few irrigation works, the 

proportion being nearly 4 to i. But the policy followed was the 
opposite of that favoured in Bombay. So far from a distance test being regarded 
as desirable it was considered the first essential of a relief work that it should be 
as close as possible to the homes of the workers, and the concentration of large 
bodies of labour even on works of undoubted utility was not encouraged if it 
involved the labourers leaving their homes. Residence on the works was thus 
almost unknown. The Chief Engineer mentioned in his evidence before us the 
case of an irrigation project consisting of a channel 26 miles long and estimated to 
cost Rs. 3,00,000, upon two miles of which only were relief labourers employed. 
He was of opinion that a fuller programme of useful irrigation works could be 
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prepared if the obligation of showing that they would be financially remunerative 
were relaxed. The possibility of including such works in the programme must 
however depend greatly upon the views held in regard to the permissible distance 
of a relief work from-the villages. The affected area in the four Deccan districts 
has been reported as 14,803 square miles, and for this area 140 works were open 
at the end of June, with an average attendance of about 2,500 workers. There 
was thus one work for every 106 square miles, as compared with 148 square miles 
in the North-Western Provinces, where the population is much denser. 


Relief works in Burma. 


172. In Burma relief works consisted entirely of works of public utility. Of 

the total expenditure incurred 95 per cent, was on the 
Meiktila-Myingyan Railway, and the labourers were 
drafted from long distances to this w'ork. The other works upon which labour was 
employed were also useful works, such as roads or Irrigation tanks. The Burma 
officers are all opposed to small wmrks, and the Lieutenant-Governor fully accepts 
the view that large public works should form the backbone of future famine 
relief programmes. 


173, In considering the average area served by a work some regard must 
, . , . necessarily be had to the density of population and 

Average area and population serv- , - . 

edbyreliei works in different pro- the Size of the Work, and the following table sum- 

marizes the information that has been given above 

on these points:— 


Province. 

1 

Average area 
served by each 
work in sq. j 
miles. 1 

Density of 
population 
per sq. 
mile. 

Average 
population 
served by 
each work. 

Maximum 
attendance 
on each 
work. 

Maximum 
percentage 
of popula¬ 
tion on 
works. 

North-Western Provinces and Oudh 

148 

37 S 

SS.2S0 

5,417 

I0'2 

Central Provinces .... 

310 

126 

39,060 

3,200 

8-3 

Bengal (Behar Districts). 

29 

71S 

20.73 S. 

800 

3-8 

Bombay (Central Division) . 

322 1 

1 

37.740 

2,310 

62 

Madras (Deccan Districts) . 

: , 10^ j 

j > 3 ^ 

14,416 

2,500 

173 


The figures in the last column must not be taken as showing accurately the 
maximum percentage of the population of the affected areas relieved on the works, 
which has been separately considered in the following chapter of this report. They 
represent it, how^ever, very closely, except in the case of the Madras Deccan, in 
which the maximum percentage was much greater. The reason of the difference 
is that in the table above the figures for the Madras Deccan have been taken for 
the week ending 24th June, the number of works open on that date being known. 
At the end of July the numbers on works were much greater, and the proportion 
to the population affected rose to 24^4 per cent., but there was possibly an 
increase also in the number of works. 

174. Having now stated the general practice in each province In the selection 

of relief works, it remains to state the general con- 

Origin of the code direction that ... „ ‘ 'ru j- 

small works should be opened in siderations affecting the question. 1 he directions 
the earlier stages of scarcity. contained in section 63, North-Western Provinces 

code, and in sections 53 and 48 of the codes for Bengal and the Central 
Provinces are taken verbatim from paragraph 5 of the Government of 
India Resolution No. ||, dated 24th August 1893, but if this paragraph rests upon 
paragraph 21 of the Resolution of the 9th June 1S83, which it quotes, it does not 
very correctly represent the purport of it. There is no allusion in this paragraph 
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21 to small works, but it is stated that “ the Government of India considers that 
in the first stage of a scarcity sufficient relief can be given by the extension of 
the ordinary system of public works, especially those of a local or municipal 
character.” All that seems to have been.then intended was that until ” distress 
has detlared itself in an unmistakable manner ” large new public works, whose 
main raison d'etre was the affording of employment for the distressed, should 
not be recklessly undertaken. The use of the term “ small works ” in the 
resolution of August 1893 seems to have led to a misapprehension, as in some of 
the codes' the term is defined to mean works specially intended for the relief of 
the agricultural population in the vicinity of their villages. There is nothing, 
at least, in paragraph 21 of the resolution of June 1883 to indicate that works 
of this class should be started at the first note of alarm. It is shown in 
paragraph 406 of the sixth chapter of this report that the policy recommended by 
the Famine Commissioners and accepted by the Government of India is that 
arge and useful public works should form the backbone of the system of relief, 
ot merely at the later stage of a famine,.but from the moment that distress has 
eclared itself in an unmistakeable manner. All that paragraph 21 of the reso- 
tion of 1883 can be held to declare is.that until this has happened the expan- 
m of works of a distinctly public character, whether Imperial, Provincial, Local 
Municipal, on the sanctioned administrative programme, should suffice to meet 
le demand for employment, and not that a programme of small or village works 
is to be embarked on and persevered in throughout all the earlier stages of famine, 
or until so nearly exhausted that the opening of large public works becomes a 
necessity. We do not wish to deny thjat there are tracts in many provinces where 
it may be advisible to begin with small works at the test work stage, and to 
maintain them for some time later. Where the poorer classes are very wanting in 
energy, and unaccustomed to leave their homes, or where they are peculiarly shy, 
obstinate, or apathetic in temper,'it is probable that till to some extent broken 
in to relief work they will be dangerously slow in resorting to large works at a 
distance from their homes. Again it often happens that in the earlier stage of dis¬ 
tress the mass of the really able-bodied labourers can still find private employ¬ 
ment near their homes, or at a distance, at wages sufficient to support themselves 
but not their families. In this case it is only their women and children, and the 
most inefficient of the labouring men, who will resort to relief wmrks, and it might 
not be safe to insist on their going to a distance, nor would they form gangs well 
suited to earn a living on large public works. All we wish to assert is that the 
right policy is to use large works as soon as it is believed that they will be 
efficient measures of relief. We believe that experience shows that in most parts 
of India they can be made effective at a very early stage, if not at the very com¬ 
mencement of operations. 

173. In the North-Western Provinces the policy of small works throughout 
Small works insufficient for re- the earlier stages has been, declared to be bad 
lief purposes. economy and insufficient for coping with real dis¬ 

tress, and in the Central Provinces, the Punjab and Bombay it has been 
rejected in practice. It has, however, been strenuously defended by the 
Government of Bengal as the only one applicable to that province. But 
it is admitted that if at the commencement of operations the programme 
e)f public works afterwards adopted had been available, an earlier and 
more extensive resort to large works would have been possible even in Behar, and 
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also that in future large works should be opened from the first wherever practicable. 
If this is clearly understood, the contention of the Bengal Government that in that 
province reliance must in the main be placed on srnall works may, we think, be 
accepted. And Bengal has given satisfactory proof that with a low wage and with 
a high and strict task a distance test of any kind is unnecessary. The figures 
given aboye show that not only throughout Bengal, but also in the Patna division, 
the maximum proportion of the population on relief works did not exceed 4 per 
cent., though there was a work for every 29 square miles in Behar, Even in 
Darbhanga where the code proportion of a work for every 16 square miles was 
observed, the maximum number of persons on the works was less than 65 per cent, 
of the population of the affected portion of the district. In this district the 
Blackwood system was almost universal, and payment was strictly according to 
results. But however efficient may have been the labour test in Bengal, the charges 
appear to us to have been too small. Where village works must be resorted to we 
prefer the village circuit system adopted in south Allahabad, under which a charge 
comprised four or five adjacent small works in a group of villages at one portion only 
of the circuit, though labourers were admitted from all villages in the circuit. When 
these were completed, the works in another group of villages were undertaken, 
and so on throughout the circuit, the average numbers in a charge being about 
5,000. This system facilitates discipline and supervision, requires a smaller 
establishment, and introduces for all villages in turn a certain distance test of 
some value in restricting the attendance to those really in want, though too mild 
to be really prohibitive or even oppressive. 

176. The question of small works has not arisen in Madras where, as already 

Pro:cimityof the works to the stated, the programme has consisted almost exclqs- 
horaes of the labourers in Madras, ively of public works, principally rcads. But the 

question of small distances must be considered here. It has been shown that 
the average area served by each work in the Madras Deccan has been at most 
106 miles against 29 in Behar and 148 in the North-Western Provinces. But 
this must be considered also with reference to density of population, which for 
the tracts affected is 715 per square mile for Behar, 375 for the North-Western 
Provinces and 136 only for the Deccan. After allowing for the fact that 
the villages in the Deccan are generally far apart, surrounded by large areas 
of poor arable land interspersed with much unculturable waste, it is evident that 
the average area really served by each work was as compared with Bengal and 
the North-Western Provinces smaller than the figures indicate. We are not however 
prepared to assert that these areas were too sm.all. Some of us are disposed to 
hold that at times in the Madras Deccan an unnecessary proportion of the popu¬ 
lation was attracted to the works, but if this was the case it may have been 
caused by a high wage and a task not strictly enforced, rather than by an undue 
proximity of the works to the homes of the labourers. 
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generally involve larger establishments and the foregoing of many useful 
workS) for which in Bombay at any rate there appears to be still considerable 
scope. It is wrong indeed to argue that because a great many labourers 
evince no strong objection to attending works at a distance, it may be 
assumed that all who are really in need of relief will think little of leaving 
their villages, but it is equally unreasonable to aver that because a con¬ 
siderable number of the population will rather die than leave their villages, 
therefore all work must be given to all close to their own homes. Works should 
not be started at a distance from villages for the sake of instituting a distance 
test, but because the work will be in itself more, useful than work nearer the vil¬ 
lages, or will relieve the pressure on such village works as may have to be opened 
for the relief of those who cannot leave their homes. Where large works are 
started, W'ith a view to attracting labourers from a considerable distance, hutting 
or suitable accommodation must be provided, and the money will be well spent 
if the works will thereby serve a larger area, but the Bombay plan of making 
residence in a relief camp compulsory, however near the village, is one which in 
our opinion it is difficult to justify as either necessary or desirable. 

178. The policy in this matter of large and small or public and village works 

General policy as to large and ^hich w'c are disposed generally to recommend is 
small works. that which was followed in Hissar. Where larger 

and useful public works are available they should be opened as soon as possible 
after distress has declared itself in an unmistakable manner, and no small works 
should be maintained within a reasonable distance. This distance must vary in 
different districts according to the capacity of the works started for employing 
labour, the density and character of the population, and many other considerations, 
but if, for example, it be at first fixed at 20 miles it mray be gradually reduced 
by opening small works first in the more distant villages. The large works will 
attract all wanderers, and the village labourers who will be the first to feel 
the pinch of distress. Agricultural works undertaken by the village land- 
owners, with or without advances from Government wholly or partially recover¬ 
able, will be useful at this stage in providing employment for the small cultivators 
and others who cannot easily leave the village. As the hot season which pre¬ 
cedes the rains comes on, operations on the large public works may with advan¬ 
tage be contracted, especially on those which cannot be kept open during the 
rains, and village works may be gradually opened. The advantages of this policy 
are obvious, but it will not always be practicable or even the best. It may be 
that no public works can be proposed which are at all suitable for relief works, 
or it may be that an extended scheme of private or village works may be more 
beneficial to the community than any public works that can be suggested. It 
seems probable, for instance, that in the Central Provinces a good deal of village 
tank work might have been done In the plateau districts which would have been 
more useful and more efficient for relief than some of the road work, and in deal¬ 
ing with some of the hill tribes there are special reasons few preferring village 
works. One witness was of opinion that in south Allahabad the tank work has 
been of greater benefit to the village communities than all the money spent on 
roads, whereas we have had evidence that in the Agra district tank work is not 
required. In such a district as Hissar tank work is undoubtedly more beneficial 
than embanking roads in a sand-swept desert, arid if no irrigation scheme had 
been available in that district, operations would have been almost of necessity 
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confined to tank work. If the programmes of both village and public works have 
been made as full and complete as possible, the local officers should seldom 
have much difficulty in deciding on the most suitable plan of operations. Large 
works should not be opened for the mere sake of securing a distance test, nor 
should small works be preferred under the idea that work for all must be brought 
to their doors. When large works are practicable the people should be induced 
to goto them by the prospect of being able to earn more than on village works. 
The nearer the work to the villages the greater should be the restriction in pos¬ 
sible earnings, and the more rigorous should be the labour test, payment being' 
made as far as possible according to results and the maximum wage being 
limited, so long as the people show no signs of deterioration of condition, to 
something less than the full ration wage. With these precautions the risk of 
many coming to the works not really in need of relief will be reduced to a 
minimum. We may here observe that as long as the labour test is efficient we 
do not hold the view urged by some witnesses that the fact that many will attend 
works when close to their village, w’ho will not follow them to a distance, neces¬ 
sarily proves that Such persons were not in need of relief, and we invite attention 
to the remarks on this subject in paragraph 458 of chapter VI of this report. 
There is, however, a real danger of works being too popular when very near 
to villages, against which the most effective precaution is an efficient labour test, 
and as long as this is maintained there is little risk of many coming to the 
works who are not in need of relief, though it will always be difficult to prevent 
a few cases of the kind. 

179. We have elsewhere alluded to the practice follow'ed in the North-Western 
Utilization of the apncyofvii- Provinces of utilizing the agency of landowners and 

lage landowners and headmen on ^ , 

village works. . village headmen in the construction of petty agricul¬ 

tural or village works which would afford employment to distressed persons of the 
cultivator class and their families under conditions less repellent to persons of this 
class than attendance at ordinary works. In some cases the whole cost of these 
operations was borne by Government, in others advances, partially or wholly 
recoverable from the landowners or headmen, were made. A note on this import¬ 
ant question by our colleague Mr. Bose is included among the appendices to our 
report. From the evidence laid before us we conclude that works of this class 
are useful, but that there is a real difficulty in excluding from them people who 
should be required to go to ordinary relief works. In reply to our question 
whether the duty of selecting the proper persons or families to be employed on 
these supplementary village works could not be imposed on the civil inspecting 
agency the witnesses answered generally to the effect that the duty of making 
such a selection would be an onerous addition to the ordinary work, and that it 
was also doubtful whether the agency could make the landlords conform to 
the selection when the work was to be carried out by loan, and they were not 
inclined of their own free will to conform. Some witnesses, however, said that 
the system might,^ in their opinion, be tried, and Sir A. MacDonnell, in an 
interview with the Commission at Lucknow, concurred that it might be suggested 
for experiment. There is no doubt a great reluctance on the part of the small 
landholders and tenants of certain districts or certain castes to attend ordinary 
relief works or to allow their women to attend, which in some cases seems to have 
been strong enough to lead to an increase in mortality. In Balaghat and Bhan- 
dara, for instance, the Deputy Commissioner noticed that while the labouring 
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classes attended the works the tenants would not, at least unless they could 
go and return in the same day, and that in consequence people of this class were 
in many villages found to be living at their homes in a terribly reduced condition. 


Code system of task-work. 


(S) The code system of task-work. 

i8o. The code system of task-work comprises 
four distinct heads 


(1) Classification of labourers. 

(2) The daily wage. 

(3) The task. 

(4j The penalties for short work. 


The prescriptions of the codes of all provinces under the first and second 
of these heads differ very slightly, and are explained at length in chapter VI 
of our report. Under the third the codes of three provinces (the North-Western 
Provinces, Bengal, and the Punjab), which in this respect follow the prescriptions 
of the resolution of the Government of India of August ‘18,93, exact a higher task 
from two classes of labourers than the other codes do. The following table 
shows the general system of classification and the task and male adult wage 
attached to each class;— 



Task. 


Wage 

! 

j ounces. 

i 

Percentage 
of full 
wage. 


Class. 

j The three 
Provinces. 

Other 

Provinces. 

1 

Remarks. 

(Class A.) Professional labourers 

100 

IOC 

1 

» 1 

42 1 

100 

The figures 87'5 under 
task against class B 

(Class B.) Labourers but not 
professional. 

87-5 

75 

38 

90‘5 

represent the mean bet¬ 
ween 85 and go per cent. 
The codes in question 

(Class C.) Able bodied, not 

labourers. 

7 S’ 

50 

32 

1 

762 

allow the B task to vary 
between those figures. 

(Class D.) Weakly 

Not defin¬ 
ed. 

Not defin 
ed. 


28 1 

66’6 



The differences under the fourth head are also slight. To show the general 
system of the codes in respect to this subject of penalties for short work we may 
quote as an example the provisions regarding it of the North-Western Provinces 
code. Section 70 of the North-Western Provinces code is as follows :— 

70. The system of payment by results, or by the “ task ” allotted to a particular class 
of relief workers, shall be invariably followed. A task is the maximum amount of work 
allotted to a particular class of relief workers, and though short work will entail short 
payment no relief worker is expected or permitted to perform more than his task. 

This must be read, however, with sections 92 and 93, which are as fol¬ 
lows :— 

92. A relief worker must never earn less than the minimum wage, except temporarily 
in cases of contumacy; and contumacious characters will either be fined below the mini¬ 
mum or sent to the poorhouse. 

93. Fines may be imposed for short work, provided that the daily payment does not 
fall below the minimum wage, except as provided in section 92. 

It must be understood that fines are not meant to meet short work due to weakness 
rather than wilfulness. 
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The minimum wage is defined in section 105 as the amount of money suffi¬ 
cient at current rates to purchase (a) the minimum ration or (i>) the grain equi¬ 
valent of the minimum ration. The minimum ration is given in section 102, 
and the corresponding grain equivalent is 28 ounces for a male and 26 ounces 
for a female, so that the minimum wage corresponds with the wage for class 
D. The North-Western Provinces code and the other codes containing similar 
provisions therefore clearly contemplated that workers in classes A, B and C 
should be fined in proportion to the deficiency of work outturned, but subject 
to the condition that the daily wage should never be below that of class O, 
except in cases of contumacy. Or it may be said that labourers in the three first 
classes were to be paid by results, or by the quantity of work outturned, subject 
to a maximum wage not exceeding that prescribed for their class, and a minimum 
not less than that prescribed for class D, except in cases of contumacy. 

181. The most important deviations from the prescriptions of the famine 

, ^ codes in the code system of task-work were those 

of December 1896. initiated by the Government of the North-Western 

Provinces and Oudh on the strength of the experience that had been gained on 
the relief works opened during the Bundelkhand famine of 1896. The authority 
for most of these deviations will be found in resolution No. 18-P. W., dated 
5th December 1896, and in the rules referred to therein as issued for the guidance 
of officers employed on relief works conducted under the provisions of the famine 
code and carried out by the Department of Public Works. These rules were 
subsequently adopted with some unimportant modifications in Bengal and the 
Central Provinces. It will therefore be convenient to consider, in the first place, 
the system established by these rules in modification of the system of task-work 
set forth in the chapters of the provincial codes relating to famine relief works. 


182. In the modified task-work system initiated in the North-Western Prov- 

Task-work classification initiated inces the classification of the code was abah- 
in the North-Western Provinces. ^jQ^ed altogether, and adult labourers were divided 

into three classes, as follows :— 

Class A.—Special, comprising mates of gangs and other persons in respon¬ 


sible posts. 

Class B.—Able-bodied diggers and men in special gangs. 
Class D.—Other workers, mostly carriers. 


Class A included men only. Class B wmuld Include women able to dig, but 
practically consisted entirely of males. Class D consisted mainly of women, but 
included all weak and feeble men unable to dig or without any special qualification. 
Children formed another class as regards w'ages, subdivided into large and small, 
' the former including all working children between 12 and 16 and the latter those 
under 12. 


183. The table given in paragraph 100 of this chapter shows the wages fixed 

Task-work wages initiated in by the resolution of December Sth for the three 
the North-Western Provinces. classes described in the preceding paragraph. It 

will be seen that they w'ere nominally those prescribed for corresponding classes 
in the codes except that the wage of a worker in class A was defined as six 
pies more than that of a digger,” and that a woman digger was allowed only 32 
ounces of grain instead of 34 ounces prescribed in the code for a female in class 
B. The great majority of the labourers (almost all the women, and all men who 
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could not dig and had no other special qualifications) were in class D, and could 
earn no more than the wage of this class, or the minimum wage of the codei 
i.e., 28 ounces for a man and 26 for a woman. The wages for working children 
were fixed at 20 ounces of grain for big children (between 12 and 16 years) and 
12 ounces for small children (7 to 12). These were the nominal grain wages', 
but the wage actually paid was seldom sufficient to purchase these weights of 
grain owing partly to the operation of the pice rule which is explained in para¬ 
graph 457 of our report, and partly to the difference between the grain rate 
used as a basis for the calculation • of wages and the actual market rate, to 
which reference has been made in paragraph 100. Take, for instance, the 
grain wages of males of the B and D classes. Under the rules these -will be 38 
and 28 ounces, and wdth a grain rate of 20 lbs to the rupee, which was that 
most commonly in force in the more distressed districts, the corresponding wage 
would be I'g and r4 annas, but under the pice rule the actual wage w'ould be 
1*75 And r25 annas, and when the actual price of grain was only 17 lbs to the 
rupee these wages would purchase only 29I and 2i|- ounces respectively. 
Similarly under the rules small working children are allowed 12 ounces of grain, 
but with a grain rate of 20 lbs. to the rupee and the pice rule the wage would 
suffice for the purchase of 10 ounces only, and if the actual market rate were 17 
lbs. to the rupee the wage paid would purchase only 8| ounces or 29 per cent, 
less than contemplated in the rules. 

184. Under the North-Western Provinces modified system the only persons 

System of tasking under the d'ggers, or members of 

modified system. class B. It is found that in practice, owing to the 

small proportion of men and the short lead on most w'orks, the number of carriers 
is greatly in excess of requirements, that they must be taken as they come, and 
simply distributed among the diggers as effectively as may be possible, and 
without any attempt to fix a carrier’s task. The carriers, who received onltt a D 
wage, were thus often but very lightly tasked, but no records are available 
shovving to what extent this was the case. 

185. If the task performed was short of that set to the gang the mate 

Penalties for short work. and diggers were usually fined one pice each. If 

very short they were fined two pice each, and the 
carriers were also fined one pice all round. Under sections 93 and 93 of the code 
already quoted, the carriers were not liable to fine, the D wage being the minimum 
wage, but the practice of fining one pice below the minimum wage was so com¬ 
mon in the North-Western Provinces that the minimum wage appears "to have 
been understood by all witnesses as a wage one pice below the D wage, corres¬ 
ponding as nearly as may be to the wage that will purchase the penal ration 
prescribed in section 103 of the code. It will thus be seen that not only were 
all able-bodied labourers other than mates, diggers, or workers in special gangs 
placed in the D class, but they were liable to be fined at least one pice below 
the wage of that class, which is the code minimum for relief workers except in 
cases of contumacy. In cases of very short tasks tne wage appears to have been 
even further reduced in some districts to two pice below the D wage. 

186. In Bengal and the Central Provinces, the North-Western Provinces 
Variations in modified task-work rules appended to circular No. 18-P. W., dated 

PrSjtocM.5th December 1856, were, as already siated, adopted 
in both these provinces with but little modification. As far as Bengal is 
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concerned, the principal difference in the modified system of task-work was that 
the proportion of carriers to diggers was carefully regulated so as to give 
the former a full task. This can be done more readily in Bengal than in the 
North-Western Provinces, partly because the proportion of diggers .is higher, 
and partly because there is so much tank work upon which long leads can be 
given. In Bengal it sometimes occurred that diggers were required to carry, 
and able-bodied male carriers were enrolled in class B. The ordinary carriers, 
however, while receiving only the D or minimum wage, were usually given very 
much fuller tasks than in the North-Western Provinces, and for short tasks were 
liable to what is called the penal wage, which may be one or even two pice 
below the D wage. In the Central Provinces there was a larger proportion of 
class B labourers as a great deal of the work is road-metalling work, and men 
and women who could perform a B task fell into that class. On earthwork,, 
however, the classification was the same as in the North-Western Provinces and 
practically all women went into the D class. In both provinces the pice rule of 
the North-Western Provinces obtained, but the wage basis rate was fixed by the 
Collector or Deputy Commissioner and appears to have approximated more 
closely to the market rate than in the North-Western Provinces, though not as 
closely as contemplated in the codes. 

187. The North-Western Provinces rules of 5th December i8g6 were not 

Twk.work in Bombay. adopted in Other provinces, and the code system of 

task-work was more closely adhered to. In Bombay 
the code classification was in the first instance strictly followed, but by degrees 
the C class was practically eliminated, and the wage came to be determined 
rather by the task achieved than in accordance with any d priori classification. 
In most districts fines for short work were imposed that would reduce the wage 
to the D or minimum limit, or below it, but as a rule the wage never fell short 
of the D wage by more than one pice. The wage basis was altered from time 
to time by the officer in charge of the works, in accordance with intimation of 
the market rates received from the tahslldar. The method of grain equivalents 
was adopted, and the wage basis closely followed the market rate. Wages were 
paid weekly, the amount for the week being calculated to the nearest pie and paid 
tO’the nearest pice. 

188. In the Punjab relief workers were originally classed and tasked in 

Task-workmthe Punjab. conformity with the provincial code, but even¬ 

tually class C was eliminated, and class A only 
retained In favour of the best workers on some of the larger works. The carriers 
were not however put into a separate class from the diggers as in the North- 
Western Provinces. All able-bodied workers, whether diggers or carriers, v^ere 
placed in class .A or B, and class D, as the codes intended, consisted entirely of 
weakly persons, able to perform only a very light task. On most works those 
thus placed in class A or B were fined down to the D or minimum wage if 
they failed, even by very little, to perform the full task assigned to them. 
There was no intermediate payment for short tasks—if full task was accom¬ 
plished the A or B wage was given, but if it was short then only the D wage. 
This system which was a deviation from the code seems from the evidence to 
have worked well in the Punjab. It has the advantages of simplicity, and of 
giving the gangs a substantial motive for accomplishing their tasks. The incon¬ 
venience of pie payments was felt here too, and in some districts the system was 
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adopted of calculating the A male wage to the nearest pice, and making the A 
female and B male wage i pice lower, and so on throughout the scale. This 
was a deviation from the code, and the wages as thus determined would agree 
throughout exactly with code rates only when the wage basis was 8 seers to the 
rupee. In some districts of the Delhi division fwages were somewhat reduced on 
the ground that the cost of the “ other items ” of the ration was less than three- 
fourths the cost of the grain item, the proportion assumed in- the grain equivalent 
rule; the assumption that the ratio was one-half only was adopted in the calcula¬ 
tions. 

189, In Madras no professed alterations were made in the system of task- 
Tasic-workin Madras. Classi- work prescribed by the provincial code, but in 

fication and wages. practice vvhat were virtually important deviations 

were freely permitted. At first in accordance with the code separate gangs were 
made up under each class A, B, C, and D, and workers of different classes were 
not allowed in the same gang as was the practice in other provinces. In the 
beginning of the famine the policy was to fine the gangs freely if the task was 
not performed, or to reduce whole gangs to a lower class if fining was ineffectual. 
Later on this severe system wms followed by a strong reaction, and the' D class 
and wage were abolished altogether, the weakly being put into class C, and all 
the able-bodied into the A or B class, The prescriptions of the code appear 
to have been relaxed even further than this in places, for the evidence seems to 
show that at this time in the three principal districts, Bellary, Kurnool artd 
Cuddapah, all labourers whether able-bodied or weakly were put Into class B, 
with the exception of a very few who received the wage of class A, the numbers 
shown in class C or class D being generally the recipients of the rest-day wage.. 
In this way the carriers, including male children over 12 years of age, all 
received the B wage, the result being that in the case of males they received as 
much as the able-bodied diggers (38 ounces in grain), while the women and 
female children over 12 received two ounces less only. 

190. As regards the enforcement of the task the provisions of the Madras- 

code seem to be conflicting, It is true that section 
106 directed that no deduction of pay should ha 

made when the officer in charge of the work was satisfied that the failure to 
work was due to weakness, or was not due to any neglect on the part of 
the labourers, and that as a general rule the effect of fines must not be to reduce 
the wages below the minimum or D wage ; but in paragraph 28 of appendix VI of 
the code a very strict system of payment by results is laid down, without any 
qualifications, under which for every deficiency of 10 per cent, on the full task,, 
10 per cent, of the wage was to be deducted, the wage for less than 10 per cent, 
of the task being nothing. At first the Government ordered tasks to be strictly 
enforced according to the provisions of the appendix. But the Famine Commis¬ 
sioner objected, and the Sanitary Commissioner was of opinion that the gangs, 
were deteriorating in condition. Moreover the tasks prescribed in. the code: 
were found excessive and had been framed on a not very intelligible basis.. 
They were consequently reduced, and under the subsequent orders of the local 
Government, issued when the hot weather had set in, further reductions were per¬ 
mitted in the task in consideration of the distances from, which labourers came to 
the works, arid on account of weakness. Orders were at the same time issued 
which had the practical effect of prohibiting, fine&'altogether, so that the amounts 


The task in Madras. 
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Task-work in Bnrma. 


of the tasks nominally set became a matter of little importance. Later on, or 
towards the end of J.uly, orders were issued for a stricter system of tasking, but 
on the whole it may be safely said that the labour test was less severe in Madras 
than elsewhere, while the average w^age paid to the relief worker was higher, 
and that throughout the greater part of the relief operations the tendency was to 
relax the provisions of the code in favour of the workers, not to tighten them as in 
other provinces. On the other hand there are features in the Madras relief arrange¬ 
ments which may to some extent modify this comparison. We refer to the tjeat- 
nent of dependants, and the low quality of the grain on which wages were com- 
nonly calculated. These features have been fully described in paragraphs 124 
and 126 of part I of this chapter. 

191. The only deviation from the task-work system of the code in Burma was 

that the fourfold classification was abandoned, and 
only two classes, B and D, were recognised, the 

former including all workers capable of doing a fair task, and the latter the weakly 
who were only able to do very light w'ork. With this modification the system 
worked very well, as the people are energetic and have a power of combination 
which assists the formation of gangs and the mutual completion of the tasks. 

192. Having now described the deviations from the code system of task- 
Objection to the code system of work that occurred in all provinces, we offer a few 

classification. remarks on the leading questions involved. It seems, 

in the first place, clear that the code system of fourfold classification is too com¬ 
plicated to be workable. Another objection to the code classification is that it 
is meaningless and unnecessary, when considered with the rules as to task and 
wages for each class and the rules as to short pay for short work. A reference 
to the table in paragraph 180 will we think show this to be the case. The task 
for class D is not defined, but is meant to be very light or nominal, and the wage 
for class D is also not liable to be reduced for short work as the other wages are. 
If, however, the scale of tasks and wages for the other three classes A, B, and C 
which obtain in the codes of the North-Western Provinces, Bengal and the 
Punjab are compared, it will be seen that approximately the full wage for each 
class is proportionate to the task. If that is so, and if the actual wage paid is 
reduced in proportion to the share of the task left undone, the use of these three 
classes is not obvious. It is much simpler to say that if a man does a full task 
he shall get a full wage, and that if he does less he shall get a -wage reduced in 
proportion, subject to the limit of the D wage, which is two-thirds the full wage. 
It would make no difference, either in principle or practice, if a system of 
payment by results within the maximum and minimum limits set forth in the table 
above w'ere substituted for the elaborate classification of the code. 


193. The code classification is open to another objection In those provinces in 

which the proportions of the tasks assigned to the 
Further objection. different classes do not clearly follow the propor¬ 

tions of the wage. The extra work demanded from those in the higher classes 
in consideration of but a small increase of wage offers an inducement to the able- 
bodied relief workers to allow themselves to gravitate into class D where they 
get two-thirds of the full wage for doing very little. This inducement acts 
strongly when the people are depressed or naturally w’anting in energy. It may 
be added that it also acts strongly when the works are not managed with intelli¬ 
gence and consideration, where the fining seems arbitrary or unintelligible to the 
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people or where the gangs are so made up that there is no spirit of combination in 
them and the industrious cannot force or persuade the idle to do their share of the 
work. 

194. The code classification and tasks are unworkable for other reasons. 

Theoretically a task is assigned to each individual, 

Digger and carrier classification. . ... 

but in practiced is necessary to fix a task for a 
gang. But in the most common form of relief work, i.e., ordinary earthwork, 
the outturn of the gang depends on the proportions of two classes which are not 
recognised in the code classification, viz., diggers and carriers. Some of the 
codes have task-tables showing the quantity of earthwork that may be exacted 
from each unit in a gang, with a note that if the constitution of the gang varies 
much from that assumed in fixing the task the officer in charge may modify the 
task, but tables drawn up in this way have proved absolutely Unworkable- 
Experience shows that the great mass of relief workers may be most naturally 
divided into two great classes—the able-bodied men who are able to dig, and the 
weaker and less expert, including almost ail the women and children, who are 
only able to carry a load on their heads. The task for a gang will therefore be 
the task for the diggers, and each gang will have a complement of carriers 
depending on the lead and lift, and the general capacity of the carriers. On earth* 
work the tasks of these two classes differ not in degree but in kind, and a rational 
system of classification and tasking must take account of this fact. This has 
been recognised in the classification introduced in the North-Western Prov¬ 
inces and in the provinces which have adopted the North-Western Provinces 
rules. It is not quite so appropriate for other forms of relief work in which all 
are employed on the same kind of work such as the breaking of road metal, but 
when this is not done by piece-work the classification proposed is as good as 
any other and answers all requirements, those in the able-bodied class being 
expected to perform a task 50 per cent, in excess of the task for those who on 
earthwork would be classed as carriers. The members of two Madras famine 
conferences, which met at Waltair and Madras to consider this and other questions 
connected with the employment of relief labour, were opposed to any alteration 
in the code system of classification, but it seems to us to be the fact that the gener¬ 
al objections to the code classification as unworkable apply with special force 
to Madras, where the whole system of tasking and the relief work accounts 
are based on the supposition that all the members of one gang should be of one 
class. In Bombay the gangs included workers of all classes, but in Madras it is 
the gang, and not the individual, that is classed. This system has a certain 
advantage in simplicity, but the disadvantages are obvious. A number of men 
come to the work who may perhaps fairly’be classed as A or B. They are 
accompanied by a number of feeble folk, who may be their own womenkind or 
not, but are quite incapable of performing an A or B task. However, gangs are 
formed according to villages and families, and all are put in A or B class as the 
case may be, and deductions from the full task are then made on account of 
weakness. Even if all the members of a family actually fall under the definition 
of a single class, this system must lead to the able-bodied and weak being mass¬ 
ed in separate gangs, instead of being mixed in suitable proportions as under the 
digger and carrier classification. No doubt this is not such a serious disadvan¬ 
tage when all are employed in metal-breaking, but for earthwork it would appear 
to be the worst disposition of labour possible. The subject of classification of 
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labour and the whole question of the wage are further considered in chapter VI 
of this report. 

(e) The system of payment by results. 

195. In discussing this system, as distinguished from the code task-work 

Piece-work not provided for in system, We shall restrict the term “payment by 
^1x6 ood^s • * 

results ” to methods of w’ork which can be includeo 

in the two following classes :— 

{a) Piece-work, when payment is made to a gang of labourers at a pre¬ 
scribed rate on the quantity of work, with or without a maximum 
limit, but without any reference to the number or classification of 
the persons composing the gang, or the time spent in performing 
the task. 

(b) Task-work, without a minimum limit to the wage, in which a limited 
daily task is given to a gang, and a daily wage is paid to each, 
member of the gang, depending partly on sex or other classi¬ 
fication, and partly on the quantity of work done. Under this, 
system two gangs differently constituted may do exactly the same 
quantity of work in a day ; but the total amount paid to each would 
vary according to the numbers of each class in the gang. 

'Piece-work has not been provided for in any of the codes, and the- 
reason is not far to seek. The codes have been based on the Government of 
India Resolution No. ^|, dated 24th August 1893, in paragraph 7 of which it is, 
stated that the term “ piece-work” as ordinarily used implies not only that work 
is paid for by results, but also that it is not subject to any other limit than the 
actual capacity of able-bodied labourers to perform it. The Government of India 
considered that some such limit was essential in famine relief operations, and to 
prevent misapprehension on this point directed that “ the maximum amount of 
work allotted to a particular class of relief workers will be described in future as 
the tash allotted for the class in question, and the term ' piece-work ’ will be 
abandoned. For although payment will be dependent on results in the sense 
that short work will entail short payment, the Government of India are of opinion 
that it will be convenient to avoid the use of the term ‘ piece-work ’ in connection 
with any form of labour imposed for purposes of famine relief.” It will thus be 
seen that while the Government of India objected to the use of the term ‘ piece¬ 
work,’ as long as this implied the existence of no maximum limit to the amount 
that might be earned by a relief worker, they did not object to the principle 
that short work should entail short payment. 

196. In most or all of the codes the attempt has been made to provide by 
Payment by results without the Cuttings for short work for a modified or imperfect 

restriction of a minimum wage. payment by results, notably in paragraph 

28, appendix VI, Madras code. But all such provisions have been made more 
or less nugatory under certain conditions by the direction common to all the 
codes that “ as a general rule the effect of fines must not be to reduce the 
wages below the minimum wage prescribed,” and by the further instruction that 
deductions of pay shall not be made when the shortness- of work is due to 
weakness and not to persistent neglect or idleness. Under all the codes work can 
no doubt be given out by the piece, subject to a maximum and minimum wage, 
though the term “ piece-work ” has been proscribed, but a system of task-work, 
yiith a n.inimum wage is only to a very limited extent a system of payment: 
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by results. One of the striking points In the late famine has been that, in most 
provinces, a system of pure payment by results has grown up alongside of the 
code system, not indeed in any case in supersession of it, but as a supplementary 
system into which relief works officers have felt themselves forced as a means of 
securing an adequate labour test or an adequate outturn of work. The systems 
adopted varied from one of ordinary contract with no maximum limit to the 
amount to be earned, to one that differed only from the code system of task-work 
in the abolition of any minimum limit to the wage. The principal systems adopted 
in each province will now be described, after which the advantages and disadvant¬ 
ages of each will be stated as briefly as possible. 

197. In the North-Western Provinces two forms of payment by results were 

Distinction between Famine and adopted in the recent famine, but the first Doint 
Scarcity districts in the North- , t * i ♦ t • . ^ 

Western Provinces, to be noted IS that neither was introduced into any 

district in which distress was believed to be intense, or Into what have been called 
“ famine” districts. In pch districts the code system with a minimum wage for 
all workers and doles for dependants has been adopted to the complete exclusion 
of any other. On the other hand in districts less acutely distressed, or so-called 
“scarcity” districts, payment by results has been adopted to the utter exclusion 
of the code system. In these scarcity districts some relaxation in the matter of 
tasks In favour of weak and feeble gangs of workers and doles to dependants was 
eventually found necessary, but even then the payment depended on the work done, 
though less work was demanded for the same wage than in the case of fairly 
able-bodied labourers. In other provinces payment by results systems and the code 
system have been introduced on different works within the same district, or even 
side by side on the same work, piece-work for the able-bodied, task-work for 
the weak and feeble; but in the North-Western Provinces the policy has been 
to rigidly restrict each system, to the exclusion of the other, to particular dis¬ 
tricts, according to the intensity of the distress, it being left to the local Govern¬ 
ment to declare which were “ famine,” and which were “ scarcity ” districts. 


198. The system of payment by results generally followed in the North- 
Modibed intermediate system in Western Provinces was known as the modified 

the North-Western Provinces. • , j- , , . , , . 

intermediate system, and was but a modification 
of the code system, under which the minimum wage disappeared. Under the 
code system a task was given to a party or gang of labourers, and if nearly 
performed, each member of the party received the prescribed daily wage. If the 
tasks performed were, say, less than 75 per cent, of the full task, each was fined 
one pice, which brought the pay of the carriers down to the minimum or depend¬ 
ant’s wage. In some places the fining appears to have been carried a little 
further, and if less than 50 per cent, of the task were done, there was a further 
fine of a pice. But in the intermediate system the fining process was continued 
still further; if only a quarter task was done, quarter wages were paid, and if nothing 
was done, nothing was paid. As a set-off against this abolition of a minimum, the 
workers were allowed an extra pice if the full tasks were exceeded by 25 per cent, 
but no further excess was permitted. A Sunday wage was not given as under 
the code system, but the extra amount that could be earned by performing the 
maximum task during six days of the week was slightly in excess of the amount 
of the Sunday wage. No dole or allowance was given to adult dependants, but 
it was found necessary to allow the Collector a discretional power of giving 
non-working children a ration of cooked food^ Measurements were taken and 
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payments made daily. In the Oudh division a separate task was given to each 
digger, who, with his carriers, w^as paid daily. A later development in the 
Allahabad division was to associate several diggers with their carriers together, 
and to pay on the total outturn. 

j 99. A different system was followed In the Gorakhpur division, which was 
Piece-work in the Gorakhpur one of pure piece-work, though with a maximum limit 
division. earnings. Here each digger was paid at a 

fixed rate per 100 cubic feet outturned, and associated with himself as many or 
as few carriers as he pleased, generally members of his own family or village, 
with whom he divided his earnings. A maximum limit was however imposed 
to the quantity of work to be done daily, and if this were exceeded, the excess 
was not paid for. 

200. In Bengal also payment by results took the form both of piece-work and 

of task-work without a minimum wage. The latter 

Payment by results in Bengal. . ,111 

was generally carried out under what has been 
called the Blackwood system. In this a gang had to dig a pit of a given 
area to a given depth, the cubic contents constituting a day’s task. Payment 
was not made to the gang until the work had been completed to the required 
depth.. Thus, If a day’s task were not completed in the first day, no pay¬ 
ment would be made on account of that day. If completed on the second day, 
it would then be paid for, any work done in excess or as part of a second daily 
task remaining unpaid for until that task was finished. If a party took six days 
over a daily task, they would get one day’s pay on completion, and so were 
paid strictly in accordance with results. True piece-work, without any maximum 
limit to the amount that could be earned, was also carried out on a considerable 
scale by the Public Works Department in Behar. The two most notable exam¬ 
ples were on the Sakri-Jainagar Railway and the Tribeni Canal in the Dar- 
bhanga and Charaparan districts, respectively. In the former, work was given 
out to large gangs, of which the normal strength was 150 workers, and payment 
was made to the mate or head of the gang at the prescribed rate per 1,000 cubic 
feet for work done, without any ’ maximum limit. Payments were made to the 
headman in the presence of the gang, the rate paid per dhur or local unit of 
volume (100 cubic feet) being well-known, and distribution between the com¬ 
ponent members of the gang being effected accordingly by themselves. Great 
care was taken in the setting out and organization of the work, so that 
each working party in a gang should know what was due to it, but the officer 
in charge had no concern in the distribution of the amounts paid to headmen 
except in cases of complaint. The daily returns showed the number of men, 
women and children employed, but nominal muster rolls were not maintain¬ 
ed, and the payments made depended only on the quantities of work done, and 
were absolutely independent of the numbers of workers employed. A few work- 
gj.g ,^,ei-e entertained as daily labourers, but this appears to have been the case 

only when work was required which could not be, given out by the piece, and 
there was no regular supplementary system of task-work for any that might be 
unable to earn a subsistence wage at piece-work. 

201. On the Tribeni Canal, work was carried out on the small 'or family 

gang system. It was set out in such a way that a 

Piece«work on the Tribeni Canal. . , • , , • , r • ■ ,, 

single digger with his complement of earners could 
have his work separately measured up and paid for daily, though two or 
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more diggers miglit associate theraselvies together so as to form a single gang. 
The difficulty of protiding for weak persons unable to earn a subsistence 
wage at the rates offeted or to obtain adfhissioh into the Ordinary gangs was 
here successfully met, hot by a supplementary system of task-WOrk on code 
principles, but by forming special gangs for peOpie Of this clasSj to which 
higher and more favourable rates were paid. These gangs were kept under 
special observation, and as the strerigth and capacity Of the Workers improved,: 
they Were transferred to the ordinary gangs. In the month of July as many as 
5,000 persons were drafted from the gratuitous relief lists to these special gangs 
Where they were able, although paid by the piece, to earn a subsistence wage on 
the liberal rates offered, and were finally absorbed into the ordinary gangs. 


202. Although piece-work had a more extended trial in Bengal than in 

Otter plece-wark in Bengnl. ‘^ther province, it was not introduced in Behar at 

the outset of the famine or until the month of May, 
and the number of piece-workers in Behar did not exceed 3 per cent, of the 
whole number of workers. In Champaran the proportion was 7 per cent. But 
during the last three or four months that relief works were open, tasks were so 
rigorously enforced even where the Blackwood system had not been introduced, 
that payment everywhere depended very closely on results. Outside Behar, 
piece-work, without a maximum limit to the earnings, was carried out in the 
Bhagalpur and Chota Nagpur divisions and also in the Puri district of the 
Orissa division, and the local officers were practically unanimous in the opinion 
that it was the system best suited to the conditions obtaining in the districts in 
which it was applied, though in none of them except some districts of the Chota 
Nagpur division was distress very severe. In the last named division a difficulty 
was experienced in working the system owing to the number of women and 
children on the works, whose husbands or able-bodied male relations had emigrated 
in search of work to Assam or other distant places. This was met by the 
formation of weakly gangs to whom light or nofflirtal work was given. Dependants 
not capable of work were also put, nevertheless, in these gangs, or were given 
gratuitous relief, ordinarily at kitehens. It was tried also in the Presidency 
division, but was considered less satisfactory than task-work ; the operations under 
both systems were, hoWever, on a very small scale. In the Palamau district of the 
Chota Nagpur division piece-work appears to have been carried out by the agency 
of the district board contractors, who paid the labourers at a prescribed rate per 
i,ooo cubic feet, and received a rate 12J per cent, higher in consideration of theii* 
services in organizing and paying the labourers. The district engifieer measured 
the work and paid the contractors once a fortnight, and satisfied himself that the 
labourers had been duly and fully paid. Operations in this district Were, however, 
on a small scale, the number of relief workers never exceeding 6,000. 


203. In the Central Provinces relief works were conducted on the code task- 
Payment by results in the Central work system, as modified by the North-Western Prov- 

Provinces. inces resolution No. 18-P. W., dated 5th December 

1896, until the month of June, when it was decided for reasons explained in the 
first part of this chapter to introduce piece-work alongside of the bode system, 
ft was directed that whenever piece-work was introduced, provision should be 

made for employing infirm gangs, the members of which would be unable to 

earn a subsistence on piece-w'ork, upon task-work with- a mimmum wage, arid that 
on works, where the number of infirm workers exceeded 25 per cent, of the total 
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number employed, the code system already in force should not be altered. 
Piece-work was gradually introduced under these conditions, at low rates but 
■without any maximum limit to the earnings. In some districts, and particularly in 
the Chhattisgarh division, contractors were employed on much the same system 
as already described for the Palamau district in Bengal, though the contractor 
appears to have been paid as commission 25 or even 50 per cent, of the amount 
paid to the workers, but to have provided all necessary establishment. In other 
cases, as in the Jabalpur division, piece-work was conducted on the gang system 
without the intervention of contractors. The system of unlimited piece-work, 
with task-work alongside for the infirm, did not have a very long or conclusive trial. 
Its introduction in the month of June was partial and gradual only, and In some 
cases the civil officers objected to its introduction, or thought it necessary to 
revert to task-work. It was also found that the piece-workers commonly failed 
to properly support their children and dependants. In the month of August 
revised orders were issued by the Chief Commissioner with the object of meeting 
the objections to the piece-work system, and of also making the work less 
attractive to able-bodied labourers and inducing them to return to their fields. 
In these orders it was directed that the weak and infirm labourers should continue 
on task-work at the D or minimum wage, but that all able-bodied labourers should 
be put on piece-work with the same wage as a maximum. In other words, the 
mfirm were to be given the D wage without reference to the work performed 
■)y them, but the able-bodied, while prohibited from earning a higher wage, were 
.0 be paid this wage only on condition of completing a moderate task (which 
does not appear to have been very precisely defined), and were to be paid in 
strict proportion to any deficiency in the work outturned. On the other hand 
the children and dependants of the piece-workers were to receive the same 
allowances as those of the task-workers. These orders were not however accepted 
in all districts, and In others they were in force only for a short time. 


Piece-work in Bombay. 


204. In the Bombay presidency piece-work w^as introduced tentatively and 

to a small extent in some districts, but the results 
have not been as carefully scrutinized as in Bengal, 
and the opinions on its effectiveness laid before us were based more on abstract 
reasoning than on actual experience of the results obtained as compared with 
those under the code system of task-work. In all cases in which the trial was 


made, the principle of a maximum limit to the earnings was acted on, but it 
was considered that this limit should exceed the maximum wage of the code 
by a margin sufficient to cover the Sunday -R'age and the maintenance of all 
dependants. In the Sholapur district the task was limited to the A task of the 
code, and the rate fixed was such as to give the A wage for a full task, plus a small 
percentage on account of Sunday wage and dependants. In the Southern divL 
slon the rate was fixed so as to give a trifle over the A wage when a full A task 
was performed, and the Sunday wage was provided for in fixing the maximum 
task for which payment could be made in a week, by allowing the workers to earn 
in that time seven days’ wages by doing seven days’ task. 


205. In the Punjab, a fair outturn of work was generally secured under the 
Piece-work in the Punjab. task-work system, or that system modified: 

by paying only the full wage or the minimum, all 
intermediate proportional fining being abandoned. For this and other reasons 
piece-work was introduced only shortly before the close of operations,'either 
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by way of experiment as on the Jhelum Canal, or as in the Karnal district to 
meet the case of castes like the Rangars, whose women were prevented by 
custom from appearing on relief works. In Karnal piece-work was given to the 
Rangars while other workers were oh task-work, and it is said that the two 
systems were worked together satisfactorily side by side, though the operations 
were on too small a scale for reliable conclusions to be drawn from them. On 
the Jhelum Canal it w'as found that double the w'ork before obtained was performed 
under piece-work conditions, but as this was at the close of the operations some 
of the conditions may have been different. 


206. In Madras, as already stated, the principle of payment by results 

Piece-work in Madras. practically given up at an early stage in the 

operations, although very distinctly provided for in 
the appendix to the provincial code. Even in Madras, however, piece-work was 
recommended by the local officers in Ganjam, not as a means of enforcing a more 
rigorous labour-test, but as more suited to and popular with the able-bodied 
labourers in that district who considered attendance at ordinary famine task 
works degrading, but were willing to take piece-work. Its introduction in these 
districts was sanctioned by the local Government in the month of July, but it is 
said that “ the task-work system had by that time been universally introduced, 
and as its principles were understood, it was considered undesirable to make a 
general change, especially as distress was then severe, and the piece-work 
system seemed more suited for the earlier stages of distress.” The piece-work 
system therefore had but little trial. 

207. In Burma relief works were conducted during the distress of 189200 

Piece-work in Burma. piece-work system, but during the late famine 

true piece-work was not introduced, except 
tentatively on the Mandalay Canal as operations were drawing to a close, when it 
had not a fair trial. The code system of task-work was followed, but it seems 
to have been virtually changed into a system of payment by results, for although 
high wages were paid, deductions for short work are said to have been rigorously 
made without restriction to a minimum wage, except in case of obvious weakness. 
Deductions, however, were not common, as the people are energetic, and formed 
themselves into village gangs, the village headman becoming responsible for the 
full rate of work being done. Under these circumstances the cost of the work done 
compared favourably with ordinary rates. It should be remarked however that 
the works were concentrated, the numbers were not large, and a very strong; 
supervising establishment was available. 

208. We may now proceed to consider the merits and disadvantages of 
the various systems of payment by results that have been described. 

(A). The modified Intermediate system of the North-Western Provinces 
excluding the form of it adopted in the Gorakhpur division. 


The great advantage of this system is that it is but a development of the code 

Advantages and disadvantages of task-WOrk, as practised in the North- 

themodified intermediate system of W estern Provinces. The Same form and methods 
the North-Western Provinces. r 1 • 

ot classification, tasking, and setting-out work are 
adopted and the difference between the two systems is one entirely of degree 
and not of kind. The intermediate system is stricter in its working and less liberal 
than the code system, but a change from one to the other can be made in a day. 
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On the other hand, it is necessarily open to all the objections to the code system* 
except that which may be taken to a minimum limit to the wage. It involves the 
maintenance of a nominal roll of all workers and their dependants, in addition to a 
4aily record of tasks, with all the opportunities for fraud and peculation incidental 
to a system of daily wages modified by fines. Like the code system it limits the 
earnings of all workers to a bare subsistence allowance for themselves, for the 
extra wage that may be earned by the performance of a maximum task provides 
little more than a subsistence for the weekly rest day, and leaves nothing for the 
support of non-working dependants, who must either be supported out of other 
resources or be given gratuitous relief. In the form adopted in Oudh it is 
singularly inelastic and requires a large establishment to be properly worked, 
though these objections do not apply to the larger gang system eventually 
followed in the Allahabad division. Lastly, like the task-work system, it encourages 
the accession to the works of all the weaker members of the family, and an 
excessive number of carriers. The earnings of a gang no doubt vary with the 
quantity of work done, but in practice the labour-test applies only to the digger. 
The number of carriers in a gang is not restricted to what is normally required for 
the work to be done, and, according to the evidence before us, is generally 50 and 
sometimes 100 per cent, in excess. The greater the number of carriers the less is 
the task required of them, but each is nevertheless allowed the higher wage that 
may be given when the maximum task is performed, or the full wage for an 
ordinary task. 

209. (B). The piece-work system adopted in Gorakhpur is not open to 

Limited piece-work in Gorakh- these objections. Payments depend solely upon 
**"'■ the quantity of work done, and are independent of 

muster-rolls or the exact constitution of the working party. The people make 
up their own working parties according to requirements, adults taking the place 
of children, or men the place of women, and there is no encouragement to carriers 
to come in excess. The daily outturn of work is measured as carefully and 
systematically as under the task-work system, so that there is little difficulty in 
reverting from one to the other if circumstances so require. The distribution of 
earnings rests with the digger, and not with the works moharrir as in task-work ; 
and as in task-work, the ability of the more able-bodied to earn enough for the 
support of their dependants is limited by the operation of the maximum limit to 
the task or earnings. 

210. (C). The Blackwood system is a third variation in the method 

The Blackwood system in payment by results, under which earnings are 
Behar. limited to the code wage. If no restriction be made 

on the proportion of carriers to diggers, it differs only from the intermediate 
system of the North-Western Provinces in that payment is made when a 
task is finished, instead of daily, and that no extra wage can be earned by 
the performance of a maximum task. In Bengal, however, the proportion 
of carriers to diggers was carefully adjusted, though there were variations 
in the numbers attending from day to day which tended to complicate this 
system. Mr. Blackwood, indeed, in his evidence before us, stated that in his owm 
practice he often made payments without reference to the number of carriers 
actually employed from day to day. The amount to be paid for each task 
depended on the number of diggers and carriers prescribed by the task tables in 
force, and it was optional with the diggers to bring more or less carriers as they 
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liked. If worked in this way, the system would be true piece-work with a 
maximum limit, differing only from the Gorakhpur system in that payment would 
be made after completion of a set task, and not upon daily measurements. As a 
general rule, however, when this system was employed the carriers were paid 
according to the numbers on the muster-rolls. The system had many practical 
advantages when applied to task-work in Bengal, but it really differs only in minor 
points of detail from the code system of task-work with no minimum, or from the 
Gorakhpur system of piece-work with a maximcm limit to the earnings, accordingly 
as the amount paid for a daily task is fixed with reference to the actual or 
normal number of d'ggers and carriers required. 

211. (D). The piece-work systems adop-ed on the Sakri-Jainagar Railway 

and the Tribeni Canal in Bengal are the chief 

Unlimited piece-work. ... i , 

examples of unrestricted piece-work, in which no 
maximum limit was fixed to the wage. They differ from each other only in the 
fact that on the former work was given out to large gangs and on the latter to 
families. The gang system involves mur'h less labour for the supervising staff, 
and has great advantages among people who are used to working in combination 
in this way, but the family system will probably be more generally suitable for 
relief works, tiiough there m,ry be many intermediate stages between large gangs 
containing 150 labourers on the railway, and the small ones, often consisting of 
only three members, on the canal. The essential feature of each was that no 
limit VI as imposed to the earnings, while on the other hand there was no minimum 
wage, and nothing was allowed either for a weekly rest-day or for dependants. 
The advantages claimed for such a system over one of limited piece-work are that 
it enables the stronger members of a family to earn enough for the support of 
themselves anct the weaker members, who can thus remain in their villages, that 
the numbers on the works are greatly reduced, and consist mainly of real workers 
only, among whom a high state of discip.ine can be maintained, and that workers 
are free to return to them homes as required, supporting themselves on the 
savings from their earnings while on the works. It is urged that the amount 
earned can be sufficiently controlled by careful attention to the working rates, 
and that even those who have no dependants to support may be trusted not to 
trouble themselves to earn more than is needed for their own subsistence, and 
to leave the works whenever they get any money in hand. On the other hand, 
it is objected that if rates are adjusted to the capacities of the ordinary 
able-bodied relief workers they will be unduly attractive to professional labourers, 
and will not ensure a subsistence allowance to the weaker classes of labourers ; 
that it IS the object of relief works to provide a bare subsistence for all, but 
no more than this for any; and that there can be no security that the amount 
earned by the able bodied in excess of their owm actual personal requirements 
will be spent on the maintenance of their dependants, or will result in a reduction 
of anything like the same amount in the expenditure that would otherwise 
be incurred in gratuitous relief. The difficulty of keeping out of the lists of the 
recipients of village gratuitous relief the dependants of those who are earning 
enough for their support on works many miles away is often insisted on; and, 
lastly, it is contended that, by withdrawing all limit to the quantity of work 
that may be done by individuals, there is great danger of exhausting the work 
available for relief purposes. These objections all have considerable torce under 
certain conditions. As regards the difficulty that infirm workers may find in 
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earning a subsistence at fair piece work rates, it is generally recognised that 
Tvherever there is payment by results some provision must be made for infirm 
workers. This may be done by giving them a daily wage under the code 
system, or by giving infirm gangs piece-work at special and favourable rates. As 
in every other system of payment by results, the proportion of workers admitted 
to privileged rates or to a minimum wage must, of course, be carefully watched^ 
and if it shbuld ever be excessive, payment by results must be given up and the 
■code system reverted to. As regards professionals, there is little difficulty in 
distinguishing them, and, if need be, in restricting their earnings, either by 
distributing them among the ordinary gangs, where their presence may be very 
useful, or by reducing their rates. It must be admitted that unrestricted piece¬ 
work '.s the most appropriate form of relief among those castes whose women will 
not appear on the works, and among others the effect of piece-work is to increase 
the proportion of men on the works, who take the place of women and children left 
at home. It has been found, too, that the wages earned when there is no limit 
have not greatly exceeded those payable under the task-work system, when 
allowance is made for the Sunday wage and the relief of dependants under the 
latter system. As to the danger of exhausting the work, it is not necessarily the 
case that the daily outturn of work will be greater under unrestricted piece-work 
than under task-work. The outturn of work per individual wnll be greater, but if 
the workers support others at home, who w.ould otherwise come to the wmrks, the 
number of individuals will be less, and this w’ill affect the total outturn. On the 
whole, however, it may be admitted that the effect of removing the limit to 
individual effort will be generally to increase the total outturn, and that this is a 
disadvantage to unrestricted piece-w'crk wffien there is a scarcity of work suitable 
for relief labourers. It must also be admitted that the system does not fit in well 
with a free administration of village gratuitous relief, and is probably on that 
account not adapted to famine of a severe kind. 

The objections to unrestricted piece-work were fully realized by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal when a trial of the system w-as sanctioned in its resolution No. 
181-T.R., dated 6th May 1897. The Collector of Champaran, where the trial 
was carried out on the largest scale, has said in a statement laid before us;— 
" In the forefront of all reforms I beg to recommend strongly the general 
introduction of piece-work, with a gradation of rales, keeping the wmrks or sections 
to which each rate is applicable as far as possible quite separate." Unrestricted 
piece-work has also been tried in most of the other distressed districts in 
Bengal and has been favourably reported on by most of the local officers, 
except in the Presidency division, where it w^as tried on a very small scale. 
The Government of Bengal, after a review of the experience gained, has 
definitely recommended the system of unrestricted piece-work, pure and simple, 
in preference to the Blackwood system, in which a maximum limit to the task 
is imposed. The precautions to be taken have been fully recognised, and subject 
to these precautions we think that the system of unrestricted piece-work may be 
regarded as so peculiarly suitable to certain conditions in this province as to 
justify a place being found for it in any revision of the code. 

212. (E). In the Bombay system of piece-work a maximum limit to the 
The Bombay system of limited earnings of a piece-worker is imposed, but the limit 
piece-work. placed considerably higher than the full code wage 

admissible under task-work so as to make allowance for the cost of dependants 
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and the rest-day wage. If unrestricted piece-work be accepted on the one hand,- 
and the Blackwood system on the other, as permissible forms of payment by 
results, there can be no objection to the Bombay system, which is intermediate 
between the two. 

213. (F). Work under contractors differs from unrestricted piece-work in 

that the work is given out to regular or professional 
Work nnaer contractors. contractors, and not directly to the relief workers or/ 

headmen of the working gangs. This system w'as practised chiefly in the Central 
Provinces where, as already explained, it had but a short and not a very full trial. 

It is commended by several of the Public Works officers, but the opinions of the 
civil officers are divided, and on the whole adverse. It is true that the Commis¬ 
sioner of the Chhattisgarh division, where the system was most widely introduced, 
has remarked that it proved most successful, and that in his opinion it is, when 
combined with task-work for the weak and kitchens for dependants, on the whole 
the most satisfactory form of relief work of which he has had experience, and worthy 
■of general adoption in any future famine. Mr. H. M. Laurie, Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of Raipur, remarks : “ I should like to see Public Works Department work 
conducted entirely on the piece-work system (with infirm gangs) according to 
Mr. Penny’s rules.” Though both these remarks imply that the contract system 
in the Chhattisgarh division worked satisfactorily, they may perhaps be regarded 
as referring more particularly to the combination of piece-work with provision for 
infirm gangs, rather than to the superiority of ihis system over all other forms of 
piece-work. On the other hand, the Deputy Commissioners of Hoshangabad and 
Chhindwara, and the Extra Assistant Commissioner, Harda, in the Hoshangabad 
district, all condemn the contract system as a failure which led to great abusesi 
tkough the first and last of these officers declare that gang piece-work, worked 
departmentally, was a success, against which nothing could be said. In Ciihind- 
wara departmental piece-work was only tried for a week, but the Deputy 
Commissioner (Mr. Ryves) considered from that short experiment that it was 
too advanced for the Gonds, who constituted the majority of the workers where 
it was applied. The Commissioner of the Nerbudda division (Mr. L. K. Laurie) 
is also of opinion that there should be no piece work in the plateau districts, as the 
aboriginals are afraid of a system that they cannot understand, though tliey give 
an excellent outturn as task-workers. No other officers have referred directly to 
the employment of contractors, though some form of departmenial piece-work, or 
payment by results, is approved by almost all, provided task-work with a minimuin 
wage is available for weak or infirm workers. The principal argument in favour 
of the employment of contractors Is that, owing to the want of properly traine^ 
establishment, it was only by their means that the great and sudden rushes of 
labour could be met and properly organized. It is also urged that, as they are 
interested in the outturn of the Work, they will do their best to deal fairly wjth 
• the labourers and to keep them together as long as possible, while the existence 
alongside of task-work for the infirm meetsThe objection that weak labourers 
cannot earn a subsistence under contractors. This may be true in a few cases 
where well-known and reliable contractors can be employed under adequate 
supervision, but apart from the many obvious and grave objections to the 
indiscriminate employment of contractors over large areas, the cost of this^. 
method is a most serious objection. The contractof’s commission is said to 
have varied from 25 to 5® cent, cf the amount paid to the workers. This, 
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no doubt, covered the cost of a certain amount of petty establishment employed 
by the contractors, but other establishment was nevertheless necessary to measure 
up the contractor’s work, and to see that the workers had been properly paid, 
and the great cost of this system is in itself a sufficient objection to its 
general introduction on relief works. The employment of petty contractors in 
the Palamau district in Bengal has already been referred to. These operations 
were on a small scale, there was no Public Works Department, works were 
scattered over a large area, the contractors w’ere men who were in the habit 
of working for the district board, and their commission amounted toi2jper 
cent. only. Under such conditions a case for the employment of contractors 
may possibly have existed. The code prohibition against the employment of' 
contractors appears to us, however, to be right. We think that the employment 
of contractors, as distinguished from the headmen of piece-work gangs which 
should never comprise more than 200 workers as a maximum, should not be 
contemplated in the codes, and should be allowed only under the special order of 
the local Government, to be given only when for the time it does not seem 
possible to organize the works on any other system. 

214. (G). There remains the system of payment by results introduced in 

Later system of payment by some district-s of the Central Provinces in August 
results in the Central Provinces. 1897. This was really a reversion to the task system 
of the code, except that for an able-bodied labourer, not only was the minimum 
wage abolished, but the maximum wage was restricted to the wage of class D, 
or the present code minimum. This system was introduced, rightly or wrongly, 
with the special object of driving the able-bodied from the works to their 
fields, but it can never be adopted as part of an ordinary scheme of relief 
operations. 

215. The general conclusion to be derived from this review of the departures 

General conclusion as to pay- ^he prescriptions of the codes as regards piece- 

ment by results. • work is that most provinces have found it necessary 

at one time or another during the relief operations to adopt some system or other 
of payment by results, as supplementary to the code system of tasking with a 
minimum wage. We think therefore that though none of these systems seem 
suitable for cases of acute distre»'S or actual famine, yet provision should be made 
in the revised provincial codes for power to use one or more of systems (A) to 
<E) describsd above, as may be deemed most suitable for the province. We 
consider, however, that in every case it should be a condition that adequate provi¬ 
sion is made either by task-work subject to a minimum wage, or by piece-work 
at specially favourable rates, for those who, though capable of performing a light 
task, are unable to earn a reasonable subsistence allowance when payment is 
made on the ordinary scale strictly by results. Without such a safeguard, we 
do not think that the system of payment by results is suitable for relief works at 
any stage of scarcity or famine. We also think that whenever any of these 
systems are used, it will be necessary to watch very closely the condition of the 
workers’ dependants. As soon as there is reason to believe that the workers are 
failing to properly support them, separate allowances or food in kitchens should 
be provided for the dependants, and either the workers should be put on task 
work, or the piece-work rates should be reduced to the scale of task-work 
wages. 
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(d) Treatment of dependants. 

2x6, Section 99 of the North-Western Provinces famine code prescribes that 
, ...^ “ the infirm dependants of relief workers and children 

Prescriptions of the North-West- r ... 

om Provinces code relating to de- who are unfit to Work shall either be fed in kitchens, 

pendants. allowances on their account shall be paid to the 

members of their families who are actually employed on relief works.” It provides 

that adult dependants shall be allowed the minimum wage prescribed in section 

105, that is, the D wage of the code—28 ounces for a man and 26 ounces for a 

woman. Nothing is said in this section as to the children’s wage, but in appendix 

E-(2) the grain equivalent is given as 10 ounces for a non-working child under 

seven. 

217. The grain wage of adult dependants was modified by the rules issued 

Deviations from the above that with North-Western Provinces resolution No. 
occurred in practice. 18-P. W., dated 5th December 1896, and reduced to 

24 ounces for a man and 20 ounces for a woman. This reduced wage has since 
been called the minimum wage or the dependants’wage, and is the wage given 
on Sundays, or wherever a minimum wage is prescribed in the code. This 
reduction in the minimum wage has already been referred to in paragraph 185. 
When cash-doles were paid on account of non-working children, they were based 
on a grain equivalent of 6 ounces, instead of the 10 ounces prescribed in 
appendix £-(2) of the code. The practical effect under the system of pice wages 
and the North-Western Provinces conversion rule is that the dole for a non-working 
child has been restricted to one pice for each wage basis actually in force, as two 
pice are not allowed by the ready-reckoner until the wage basis becomes fourteen 
pounds to the rupee. The Lieutenant-Governor has on a reference made to him 
admitted that this is too little and proposes to modify the revised code so as to 
allow a second pice whenever the grain rate is twenty pounds or less to the 
rupee. The alternative permitted by section 99 was followed at a later stage at 
the discretion of the Commissioner, and non-working children were fed in the 
kitchens, receiving 6 ounces of dal and rice, with a little ghee. It was found 
that this cost nearly 2 pice. The practice was not, however, universal. Thus 
cooked food was given in the Lucknow district, where the modified intermediate 
system was in force, but in the Hardoi district, where the code system was in force, 
the cash-dole was given to non-working children. Adults alw'ays received the 
cash-dole, and one pice was allowed to the mother of an infant in arms, whatever 
the grain rate. 

218. Section 84 of the Bengal code, relating to dependants, differs only 
. „ . from section 99 of the North-Western Provinces 

Dependants m Bengal. , 

code in that it contemplates two classes of 
dependent children, those over and those under 8 years of age. For the former 
one-half and for the latter one quarter of the minimum wage for male adults are 
allowed, or 14 and 7 ounces, respectively. When Bengal adopted, with modifica¬ 
tions, the rules which had been introduced in the North-Western Provinces the 


dependants’ wages were reduced to the following:— 


Male adults 

24 ounces. 

Female adults 

20 „ 

Non-working children under 10 ... 

8 „ 

Infants in arms ... ... 

one pice. 
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Kitchens were seldom opened on the works in Bengal and dependants were 
almost invariably relieved by doles in cash. 

219. In the Central Provinces the prescriptions of the code regarding adult 

Dependants in the Central Prov- dependants were the Same as in the North-Western 

Provinces and Bengal, but no special rules were laid 
down for children, except that the allowance should not be less than one quarter 
or more than three quarters of that for the adult male ; on the adoption of the 
North-Western Provinces rules the allowances for dependants were reduced to 
the scale prescribed by those rules, when they were not relieved in kitchens. 


220. Section 124 of the Bombay code provides that whenever practicable 

D.p«.d.at. ta non-working children (U., under 7 years of age) and 

adult dependants shall be relieved by the distribution 
of cooked food. Appendix V, however, gives a grain equivalent of lo ounces for 
non-working children. The dole for an adult dependant when paid in cash is not 
stated, but in section 107 the poor-house ration is defined as the minimum ration 
on which the D wage is based, so that adult dependants would get the D wage. 
Wages were paid in accordance with the code, but eventually children were 
relieved in the kitchens, receiving 6 ounces of flour and other items as given 
in the last column of the table in section 106. Adult dependants were usually re¬ 
lieved by cash-doles, receiving the full D wage. 

221. Section 122 of the Madras code prescribes a ration for adult persons 

D.pe.d-.to receiving gratuitous relief, of which the grain item is 

20 ounces. This ration corresponds to a grain equiva¬ 
lent wage of 35 ounces against 28 ounces allowed for a male in class D. If paid 
in cash, however, the amount of the dole was to be that sufficient to purchase the 
latter ration, that is, 28 ounces of grain. The more liberal ration prescribed 
for a person receiving gratuitous relief in section 122 as compared with the 
minimum wage for workers was due to an oversight in drafting this section, and 
it has since been altered. It has not been the practice in Madras to relieve 
dependants by cash-doles, and throughout the famine they received cooked food in 
the kitchens, the adults at first receiving the ration prescribed in section 122, and 
the children, on the average, half that amount. Subsequently these rations were 
reduced when section 122 was amended, and brought to the level of the minimum 
ration prescribed in section 120. Owing to the fact that cash-doles were not given, 
the proportion of dependants to workers was much lower in Madras than elsewhere, 
as parents of the higher castes would not send their childern to the kitchens. 


Dependants in the Punjab. 


222. In the Punjab adult dependants are entitled to the minimum or Dwage 

under section 140-A and children under section 171 
to one quarter of the wage of the adult male, i.e., to 
7 ounces. They were relieved sometimes by cash and sometimes in kitchens 
but the prescriptions of the code do not appear to have been departed from. 


Dependants in Burma. 


223. In Burma the provincial code prescribed 6 pies diS the allowance for 

adult dependants, irrespective of the grain rate, 3 
pies being allowed for minors over 14 years of age, 
and 2 pies for all children under that age. This scale was found to be insufficient, 
and an allowance of 6 pies was made to all dependants other than children in 
arras, for whom 3 pies were allowed. 
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224. Generally speaking, the wages or rations of dependants were reduced 
Summary regarding treatment of below what is contemplated in the code in the North- 

Western Provinces, B engal and the Central Prov¬ 
inces, but not in other provinces, though the rations prescribed in section 122, 
Madras code, were reduced by order of the Government of India in the month of 
July. In Burma they were slightly increased. In all provinces the dependants 
consisted almost entirely of children, the proportion of adults seldom amounting to 
more than 5 per cent. In Madras all dependants received grain-doles or cooked 
food, and cash allowances were unknown. In Burma the allowances were 
invariably paid in cash, and this was also generally the case in Bengal, In other 
provinces cash allowances were given in the earlier stages of famine, but experi¬ 
ence in all pointed to the desirability of substituting rations of cooked food for a 
cash wage, and kitchens were generally established on all works on which the 
number of dependants was considerable. 

(e) The relations of Civil and Public Works officers in connection with the 

management of relief works. 

225. The position and responsibilities of the officers of the Public Works 
Recommendations of the Famine Department with reference to relief works have not 

Commissioners. been very clearly defined in the provincial codes, and 

there have been considerable variations in the practice actually followed in 
different provinces. The recommendations of the Famine Commissioners on 
the subject are contained in paragraphs 129 and 130 of their report which are 
quoted below 

“ 129. The Immediate direction of these works should be entrusted to the officers of the 
Public Works Department, whose special training best qualifies them for such a duty, and 
who would be responsible for enforcing discipline and directing the labour. It is to be 
clearly understood by these officers that their duty is not, as in ordinary times, to get the 
greatest quantity of work done at the cheapest rate, but to give effectual relief to the 
labouring population inasmuch as the work is undertaken, not for its own sake, but for the 
sake of the people employed on it. Labourers of all kinds and of all degrees of working 
.capacity and working power should be received on these works if they apply for admission, 
and Civil Officers should be appointed to co-operate with the Public Works Officers in 
classifying the labourers and seeing that they are properly paid and tasked according to 
their strength. 

The other duties of the Civil District Officers will be so numerous and important 
that it is not expedient that the ordinary relief works should be carried on by them, unless 
in the case of the Public Works Department being unable to supply officers for that pur¬ 
pose. Work might, however, be carried on under the Civil Officers for the purpose of 
giving employment to persons who have been in receipt of gratuitous relief, and who, 
though beginninig to recover from debility, are not yet strong enough to be sent off finally 
to the regular relief works. 

130. The Collector of the District should exercise general supervision over all works, as 
over all other arrangements for giving relief within his district, and should be responsible 
to Government for their efficiency. Pending reference to the Government or other superior 
authority his decision should be accepted by the Public Works Officers in all matters- 
relating to the task and wage of the people employed, as well as in opening or closing 
works, and generally in everything except arrangements of a merely technical nature.” 

With .these must, however, be read paragraphs 115 to 119. The Commis¬ 
sioners proposed the permanent creation of a special branch of the Secretariat (to 
be called the Agricultural Department) to have charge, among other subjects, of 
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the relief and prevention of famine, and through it in time of famine all 
orders of the local Government relating to famine administration were to issue. 
They also proposed, in the event of a serious famine, to concentrate the control 
of the various branches of the administration concerned in famine relief under a 
Famine Commissioner, in whom should be centred the responsibility for directing 
all branches of famine relief under the immediate control of the head of the local 
Government, and in close connection with its Agricultural Department. The 
orders of Government on all relief measures were to issue in his name, and 
the officers of the Public Works Department placed in charge of relief works and 
officers of all other departments concerned in famine relief were, if unfit, to be 
removed by the local Government on his demand. It appears in short to have 
been intended that the ordinary heads of all departments should be more or less 
set aside in respect of famine work, not only in the Public Works Department, but 
also as regards the Board of Revenue or Financial Commissioner, the Inspector 
General of Civil Hospitals, and the like. 


226. The reasons why the Agricultural Department was not constituted on 
Reasons why full effect has not the lines proposed by the Famine Commissioners, 
recommenda- provision was made in the provisional 

code for the appointment of a Famine Commissioner, are explained in para¬ 
graph 8 of the resolution of 9th June 1883 and in paragraph 9 of the des¬ 
patch of the Government of India to the Secretary of State of 2nd October 
1883. In the latter the Government of India say that they recognise that a 
Famine Commissioner may be wanted in famines of very great magnitude or 
severity, but as they do not think such an appointment will be ordinarily 
necessary, they have preferred to make no provision for it in the provisional code. 
On referring to that code, we find that the idea of a Famine Commissioner 
controlling officers of all departments engaged in famine relief is replaced in it by 
a system under which the administrative control of all measures of relief would rest 
with the Commissioners and Collectors (see sections 24 and 26) subject to 
some not very clearly defined exception in the case of relief works under profes¬ 
sional agency. Section 64 declares that such works were to be conducted under 
the direct control of the Public Works Department, but the only specified duties 
of the Chief Engineer, or Head of the Department, are those stated in sections 65 
and 68, which relate to the preparation and maintenance of programmes of relief 
works, and to the decision as to the works to be undertaken when relief is neces¬ 
sary, in respect of both of which matters the Chief Engineer will act in communi¬ 
cation with the Commissioner, and in sections 69 and 70 which relate merely to 
the provision of funds, tools and plant. The idea prevailing in this code was 
that in professional agency works able-bodied and ywa^e-professional labour 
would alone as a rule be employed, the works being conducted like ordinary 
works under the direct control of the Public Works Department; but sections 73 
and 74 authorise the Commissioner to make special arrangements for separating 
persons not accustomed to labour or not able-bodied, and arranging either that 
they should be employed under the Public Works officers on special terms, or else 
that they should be placed under a civil officer,or transferred to civil agency works 


227. In the Government of India’s resolution No. 35—33, dated 24th 

Duties of Public Works officers August 1 893, it was assumed that professional 
ag defined in the code of the North* , . iit •iiii* 

Western Provinces. agency in somc form or other would be available for 

the supervision of nearly all works which would be useful for purposes of 
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lamine relief, and would be exercised either by the engineering staff of the local 
boards or by officers of the Public Works Department. In all the provincial codes 
based on this resolution the definition of the powers and responsibilities of the 
Collector or District Officer contained in paragraph 130 .of the Famine Commis¬ 
sion’s report has been inserted almost verhattm, but in very few of them have the 
position and responsibilities of the officers of the Public Works Department been 
clearly or completely defined, exc ept in regard to such matters as budget provision 
for the works to be undertaken, the supply of tools, and the like. Taking first the 
North-Western Provinces code, its section 29, following the provisional code, pro¬ 
vides that the Commissioner shall exercise administrative control overall measures 
undertaken for the relief of famine in his ‘ division, except so far as provided in 
such portion of chapter VI as relates to the conduct of large works. Section 64 
in chapter VI provides that the supervision exercised in either large or small works 
■will, as far as possible, be professional, but this does not necessarily imply depart¬ 
mental control, nor is it clear to what specific provisions in this chapter the exception 
in section 29 refers. The duties of the Chief Engineer or administrative head of 
the Public Works Department, as defined in sections 31 to 36, do not include 
the general direction of operations on relief works ; the Superintending Engineer, 
to whom all executive officers in the Public Works Department are immediately 
subordinate, is not mentioned in the code, while the reports and returns required 
from an engineer in charge of a relief work under sections 37 to 40 are to be 
submitted to the Collector only. The responsibility of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, as a department, for the immediate direction of all relief works not specially 
reserved by the civil officers “ for the purpose of giving employment to persons 
who have been in receipt of gratuitous relief,” is nowhere asserted in the code. 

228. Whatever the provisions of the code in this respect, the Govern- 

Actual practice in the North- m^nt of the North-Western Provinces in pracffce 
Western Provinces. placed almost all relief works under the immediate 

direction of the Public Works Department. But the head of the department 
acted in concert with the Famine Secretary to the local Government, and the 
entire famine relief operations were controlled in all details by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, who may be said to have discharged in person the duties of a Famine 
Commissioner for the distressed districts, in addition to his ordinary work. In 
this way the principle underlying the recommendations of the Famine Commis¬ 
sion that famine relief is all Its branches should be controlled by a single head 
was fully preserved, and to its preservation may be attributed the unison of effort 
and absence of departmental friction which characterised the famine administra¬ 
tion of the North-Western Provinces. It must, however, be remembered that it 
is not every head of a local Government -who has the famine experience, the 
strong controlling power, and the working strength required for the successful 
performance of such an additional task. The system adopted was also suggest¬ 
ed by the nature of the agency for public works. In these provinces the profes¬ 
sional agents in the employment of local boards, to whom reference is made in 
the resolution of August 1893, did not exist outside the ranks of the Public 
Works Department. The district engineers or surveyors are all assistant 
engineers and upper subordinates of the department, working under the depart¬ 
mental organization. They are subordinate to the divisional or executive 
engineer, whose jurisdiction extends over several districts and is conterminous 
with the civil division. These are again responsible to the Superintending 
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Engineer, whose charges comprise two or more civil divisions. This organiza¬ 
tion ready to hand, though at first inadequate in strength, was in form admirably 
adapted for assuming the immediate direction of all relief works, except the 
small village works undertaken by the Collectors under section 65 (a). And 
from the first, although the position of the Collector, as defined in paragraph 
130 of the Famine Commissioners’ report, was fully asserted in section 27 of 
the provincial code, the department was responsible for all details of manage¬ 
ment. Rules and orders for the guidance of all officers employed on relief 
works were-drawn up in the Public Works Department, and issued under the 
North-Western Provinces resolution No. 18-P. W., dated 5th December 1896. 
Other orders relating to the management of works were issued from time 
to time, as required, by the local Government in the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment. At the commencement of operations a Public Works officer, Mr. Palmer, 
W'as placed on special duty, and was appointed to advise, in pursuance of the 
instructions of Government, Commissioners and Superintending Engineers as to 
the system Government desired to be followed, so that a general system of control 
and working should be maintained throughout the various divisions, both in works 
under the Commissioner and under the Superintending Engineer. Subsequently 
as operations expanded, the third public works circle was divided into two, the 
larger and more important of which, as regards relief operations, was placed 
under Mr. Palmer. The Superintending Engineers, in free and constant com¬ 
munication with the Commissioners and Collectors, issued all subsidiary instruc¬ 
tions necessary in regard to the tasks, payments, kitchens, sanitary arrange¬ 
ments, and the like. The officers in residential charge of the works, wffio were 
employed in classifying the labourers and seeing that they were properly paid and 
tasked according to their strength, were, as a rule, nominated and appointed to 
famine duty by the civil department, but they were posted and transferred by the 
Superintending Engineer, and were subordinate to the divisional and district en¬ 
gineers. The works were too numerous to be directly under the charge of Public 
Works officers or subordinates, who usually had several works under them which 
they inspected in turn, the duties of the resident or civil officer in charge being as 
defined in section 77 of the code. 

229. In the Bengal code the immediate direction of all relief works by the 
Duties of Public Works officers Public Works Department is contemplated even to a 
as defined in the Bengal code, than in the North-Western Provinces code. 

Section 52 (4) prescribes, like section 64 of the North-Western Provinces code, 
that the supervision exercised in either large or small works is, as far as possible', 
to be professional, but section 54 is to the effect that “ by far the greater part of 
relief works, if not all, will ordinarily be of class (2) ’'—{.e., works carried out 
from local funds by the district board (or district officer when a board does not 
exist) through the district engineer and the staff subordinate to him—“ which will 
chiefly employ unskilled labour, and the works carried out by the Public Works 
Department will consist only of large projects, such as railways, canals, etc,, 
specially sanctioned, and will employ only able-bodied labourers.” Section 59 
provides that for every relief work there shall be an officer in charge, appointed by 
the civil authorities, but that if he is an officer of the Public Works Department, 
he shall, in his capacity as officer in charge, be subject to the control of the same 
authorities. The only responsibility assigned to the Superintending Engineer, 
(section 93), is that of issuing timely instructions for the provision of tools, treasure 
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chests, etc., and in section 97 he is permitted to order a copy of the returns and 
reports submitted by the officer in charge of a work to the Collector to be for¬ 
warded to himself, in the case of works carried out by the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment. The responsible management of all relief works by the Public Works 
Department is not contemplated in the code, nor, as will now be shown, was it 
possible under the constitution of the Public Works Department at the outbreak 
of the famine. 

230. The conditions in Bengal were diametrically the opposite of those 

obtaining in the North-Western Provinces. Every 

Actual practice in Bengal. . . , , . . . 

district had its own engineer, appointed by the dis¬ 
trict board, but there was practically no Public Works establishment, except 
in the Presidency division, and on the large irrigation works. This was 
the result of the policy introduced spme years ago, under which the Public 
Works establishment was reduced to a minimum, and the district boards entrust¬ 
ed with the construction and maintenance of civil roads and buildings. On the 
outbreak of the famine, therefore, the only relief works possible were small village 
works undertaken by the Collectors, with the assistance as professional advisers 
of the district engineers. But the rush for employment was so great, and the 
want of large and useful works so marked, that it was found necessary to organize 
a Public Works establishment in Behar which was entrusted with the preparation 
of large projects and with the charge of the relief works started on them. Two 
Superintendents of Works were temporarily appointed, each with three Executive 
Engineers and their subordinate staffs under him. The Collectors made over to 
these officers some of the small works , that had been commenced under civil 
agency, but there was some difficulty in transferring more, and, as a matter of 
fact, the number of relief workers employed under departmental agency never 
exceeded two-sevenths of the total number employed in the districts in which 
the Public Works divisions were established, though they were for the most part 
employed on works that required skilled agency for their construction. The 
Public Works Department had, therefore, very little to do with the immediate 
direction of relief works even in Behar, and in other parts of Bengal it was not 
employed at all. In Champaran and Muzaffarpur, two most seriously affected 
districts, the transfer of the district engineers to the Public Works Department 
deprived the Collector of all professional assistance for the works under civil 
agency. All this was perhaps unavoidable under the circumstances, but it in¬ 
volved some waste of money and loss of power. However efficient may have been 
the latter administration of the works under civil agency, it will not, we think, be 
denied that the petty establishments at first were not under full control and found 
openings for peculation. The Collectors and their staffs, inexperienced in such 
work, had to devote a large amount of time and energy, first to the detection, 
and afterwards to the prevention of frauds of this kind, and this is a burden 
which,, with a trained Public Works establishment available, should not be put 
on the civil officers, who, though they must be responsible for the efficiency 
of relief works as means of relief, should not unnecessarily be concerned with the 
details of the management. Mr. Bourdillon, the Commissioner of Behar, who 
controlled the extensive famine operations in that division with great ability and 
success, in his final report (paragraph 380), has remarked :— 

“ The Public Works Department were not able to take the field as early as it is hoped 
they will do in future; but their assistance when it arrived was invaluable, and their 
example stimulating.^’ 
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The assistance rendered by the Chief Engineer in organizing an efficient 
task-work system and in drawing up his admirable task-tables has also been 
warmly acknowledged, but whatever the value of the assistance rendered by the 
Public Works Department, it would have been much greater if it could have been 
made more directly as w'ell as more extensively responsible for the efficient manage¬ 
ment of the works, and so relieved the civil officers of a mass of details with 
which it was more competent to deal. It should be added that in Bengal the 

Revenue Secretary was Famine Secretary, and that the Lieutenant-Governor on 
occasions practically conferred some of the functions of a Famine Commissioner 
on the Revenue Secretary by sending him round as an Inspecting Officer. 

231. The provisions of the Central Provinces code regarding the control and 

. , „ V.- , « management of relief works are brief. The general 

in the Central Provinces. scheme is that, save in exceptional circumstances 

when it is considered expedient to relieve the Deputy Commissioner of respon¬ 
sibility and control in which case the local Government will issue special 
instructions for the guidance of the official in charge, the responsibility for and 
control of relief works rest with the Deputy Commissioner subject to the general 
control of the Commissioner. It rests with the Deputy Commissioner to decide 
whether the official placed in charge of a relief work shall be an officer of the 
Revenue or the Public Works Department, and in either case he is ordinarily 
subordinate to the Deputy Commissioner and to him alone. During the late 
famine the management of almost all the works was, as in the North-Western 
Provinces, put directly under the Public Works Department. The establish¬ 
ment was very short-handed, and there are no district engineers under district 
boards. There are also no Superintending Engineers, though an Executive 
Engineer was temporarily appointed as a Superintendent of Works in the Chhat- 
tisgarh and Nagpur divisions. All general orders regarding the management 
of the works were issued through the Chief Engineer in his capacity of Secretary 
to the Chief Commissioner in the Public Works Department; whether such orders 
were before issue always referred for concurrence to the Famine or Revenue 
Secretary, as was done in the North-Western Provinces, is not apparent. They 
were often found unsuitable in important respects to the requirements of relief 
and had to be modified soon after they were issued. The senior Executive 
Engineers, whose charges were conterminous with the civil divisions, controlled , 
the operations of the district engineers, who were assistant engineers or senior 
upper subordinates. The civil officers attached to the works were, as in the 
North-Western Provinces, nominated by the civil department, but were subordi¬ 
nate to the district engineer. 

232. The general scheme of the Punjab code in respect of relief works 

appears to be that there should be two sets of 
Punjab. works. The first set consists of a few, and ordina¬ 

rily small, works directly under the Deputy Commissioner and his relief circle 
officers, while the other set comprises all other works large or small under the offi- 
cers of the Public Works Department. As regards the latter, the officer in charge 
is to be appointed by the civil authorities but is generally to be a Public Works 
officer, and in any case is to work under the officers of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment subject to the co-operative control of the Deputy Commissioner and 
Commissioner; the Commissioner is the referee even In disputes on profes¬ 
sional points, and the Chief Engineer or Superintending Engineer can make no 
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changes without consulting him. Thus the Commissioner exercises supreme 
control over all relief matters in his division, subject only to Ihe orders of Govern¬ 
ment. During the late famine the immediate direction of the larger relief works 
ki the Delhi division was entrusted to the Public Works officers, though civil offi¬ 
cers cf the rank of a naib-tahsildar were appointed to all the larger charges to 
assist the engineers in classifying the gangs, making payments, and the like, and 
the kitchens were managed by them directly under the Deputy Commissioner. 
The village tank excavation in Hlssar was entirely under the civil officers, the 
•officer in charge being generally the leading landowner in the village. Some 
'Other smaHer works, chiefly roads, were in charge of tahsildars or naib-tahsildars, 
assisted by subordinates of the Public Works Department. The officer in charge 
•of any relief work, whether belonging to the Civil or Public Works Department, 
had complete control over all the subordinate establishment employed. The 
Deputy Commissioner had as district officer general control of all works, sub- 
|ect to which the direction of the larger works was left entirely to the Public 
Works Department. On the other hand, in the Gujrat district, where a public 
work of extraordinary magnitude was started, the management of the relief 
work camps was at first entirely under the civil officers, engineer officers of thse 
Public Works Department being deputed merely for the purpose of setting out 
the work, seeing that it was properly done, and supervising the measurements. 
The experiment was a failure, and eventually the management of this work wa.s 
entrusted entirely to the Public Works Department. Both systems are apparently 
covered by sections J2o and i 5T of the local code. It may, however, be noted 
that section 56 of this code, unlike the codes of the North-Western Provinces 
and Bengal, assigns certain responsibilities to Superintending Engineers in time 
of famine, among others the maintenance, as far as possible, of an equal standard 
of tasks and uniformity of procedure in setting tasks for the various kinds of 
work. In the Punjab also the Revenue Secretary was Famine Secretary, and 
Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick found it necessary almost from the beginning to direct that 
references and orders from or by all departments should be focussed in that 
Secretariat and dealt with under his own general control by the Famine Secretary. 


233. The Bombay code contains a more detailed plan than most codes of a 

system of co-operative management of relief works 

Public Works officers w Bombay. / , „ j r-. . i- nir 1 cc c .• 

by the Revenue and Public Works officers. Section 
37 of the Bombay code, like section 56 of the Punjab code, contemplates the 
control by the Superintending Engineer of all works entrusted to the Public 
Works Department, but section 38 prescribes not only the subordination of the 
executive officers of the Public Works Department to the Collector in all 
matters not strictly professional, as is the case in all other codes, but also the 


subordination in the same manner of all officers below the rank of assistant 
engineer to the civil sub-divisional officers. Section 90 provides for the appoint¬ 
ment by the Collector of a special civil officer to supervise such arrangements 
as do not come under the head of construction. During the late famine almost 
all works were carried out by the Public Works Department, the principal 
exception being certain small works in the Khandesh district. His Excellency 
the Governor made over the immediate control of famine relief to the Revenue 
Member of Council. Under him the Revenue Secretary (who happened by 
seniority to be also Chief Secretary) worked as Famine Secretary to the 
Government. The Chief Engineer was in constant communication with him, and 
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obtained his concurrence, before issue, to all Public Works departmental orders 
affecting the management of relief works. The Superintending Engineer exer¬ 
cised general control over all operations, any differences of opinion between him 
or his executives and the Collectors being referred to the Commissioner, The 
system was very much the same as in the North-Western Provinces, the manage¬ 
ment on each wmrk being almost entirely controlled by the responsible Public 
Works officer. The main difference is that the special civil officer appointed to 
co-operate with the Public Works officers was responsible solely to the Collector. 
This was much objected to by the Public Works witnesses, as it was said that 
these civil officers, who were unavoidably of quite a different class from that 
contemplated in the code, were inclined to pose on the works as independent 
officers, and to question all orders given to them unless communicated through 
the Collector. Objection was also taken to the subordination as provided in 
section 38 of all the Public Works subordinates to the civil officers in charge of 
sub-divisions of districts, or to any one but their own departmental superior officer, 
though it was admitted that, as a matter of fact, difficulties had seldom arisen 
from this cause, and that it was the principle only that was objected to. It may 
be added that the force of these objections has been admitted by almost all the 
Commissioners and Collectors connected with the relief operations. 

234. There are certain peculiarities in the. constitution of the Madras 

Government which tend to hinder the proper con- 
Public Works officers in Madras. , , , . ,. . , 

centrated control of famine relief operations. In 

the first place, the Member of Council who has charge of the Public Works 
Department is not the Member who has charge of the Revenue Department. In 
the second place, by the Madras code the responsibility for directing all branches 
of famine relief, subject to the orders of Government, is put upon a Mem¬ 
ber of the Board of Revenue who is thereby Famine Commissioner, 

but the code does not give him the special position in relation to the local Gov¬ 
ernment which such special responsibility seems to require, at all events, in the case 
of extensive famine operations. He has to refer matters to the Government 
through the Revenue Secretary, and the constitution of the Government, as des¬ 
cribed above, does not facilitate the speedy disposal of such references. The 
Madras code lays down, in section 109, that all relief works other than local fund 
works, whether major works such as the Public Works Department would under¬ 
take in ordinary times, or minor works such as would in general be executed by 
the Revenue Department, will ordinarily be executed in times of famine by the 
former Department. But apart from this there is nothing to indicate that the 
Department, as a department, is responsible for the proper management of relief 
works. Nor is the constitution of the Department well adapted for the charge, for 
though there are, as usual, separate chief engineers of ordinary Public Works and 
of irrigation, yet the subordinate engineering staff has charge in its circles or dis¬ 
tricts of works of both kinds. Sections 41 to 43 of the code, which comprise 
special rules for the guidance of officers of the Public Works Department, simply 
require that timely arrangements be made for establishment and tools, etc., 
required for works under the control of the Department, but systematic 
departmental control is nowhere specifically provided for. Section 52 gives 
divisional officers within their divisions of districts the same powers and respon¬ 
sibilities as the Collector, subject of course to the control of that officer. Sections 
93 and 94 provide that the officer in charge of a relief work will ordinarily be a 
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civil officer appointed by the Collector and under his control, and that a Public 
Works officer when in charge of both the general arrangements and construction 
shall, as regards the former, be under the control of the Collector. Section 55 
provides for the appointment by the Collector of a special civil officer, on large 
works or groups of works, but his relation to the Public Works officer in control¬ 
ling charge is not defined. Apparently the former officer is to supervise and 
control the general arrangements and the latter the con.struction. Appendix VI, 
paragraph 2, provides that relief works will be carried out by daily labour under 
the immediate supervision of overseers, subject to the professional control of the 
engineer, all orders, other than those relating to purely professional matters, 
being issued by the Collector, Paragraphs 23 and 24 of the same appendix 
provide for the appointment of paymasters who are to be quite independent of 
the establishment charged with the supervision and carrying out of the work, 
and who will be kept in funds by means of imprests from the tahsildar. Section 
) 10 provides that all officers of the Public Works Department, posted to affected 
districts for famine duty, shall be placed under the Executive Engineer of the 
division, through whom the Collector will issue all orders relacing to the manage¬ 
ment of relief w’orks, though the Executive Engineer will be subject in purely 
professional matters to the general supervision ordinarily exercised by the Super¬ 
intending Engineer. Section 111 directs that the subordinate staff required 
for the execution of works will be provided in the Department of Public Work.s,, 
except that required for local fund works, which must be provided by the beards 
concerned. 

On the commencement of operations, works were started by Collectors 
under the supervision of the local board engineers, but as soon as it was evident 
that relief would be required on a large scale, the relief works in each district were 
entrusted to an Executive Engineer of the Public Works Department, whose 
charge was conterminous with the civil district. In a case in which the Exe¬ 
cutive Engineer was ordinarily in charge of two districts, a second officer was 
sent and the Public Works division w^as divided into two charges conterminous 
with the districts. The position of the Executive Engineer was a difficult one. 
The works under him were nominally in charge of his departmental subordinates, 
but orders other than those relating to professional matters were issued to these 
men by the Collector under paragraph 2 of appendix VI. This would not in 
itself matter much, as the Collector would no doubt issue orders with discretion, but 
in practice orders were also issued to them by the revenue divisional officers of 
the district staff. This may have been thought to be covered by the provisions 
of section 52, but it seems contrary to the intention of section no. Under 
Government Order No. 216, dated 30th March 1897, these Public Works sub¬ 
ordinates were authorised to reduce tasks subject to the sanction of the revenue 
divisional officers, but without reference to the Executive Engineer, who himself 
had no power under section 107 to alter tasks without the sanction of the Collec¬ 
tor. So too in the important matter of payments to labourers, to which all Public 
Works officers in charge of relief works elsewhere have paid the closest attention 
with the object of making it as regular and systematic as possible, neither the 
Executive Engineer nor the overseer in charge had any control over the pay¬ 
master, who was appointed by the Collector and subordinate only to the tahsildar. 
The Superintending Engineer’s duties in connection with relief works were in 
practice confined entirely to providing establishment, funds and tools, sanctioning 
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estimates, and issuing instructions on technical details. He had no practical 
control over the management of the works. 

235. The systems followed in the different provinces as regards the manage¬ 
ment of works can hardly be said to be deviations 

Management of relief works by , , 

Public Works officers under direct from the provincial Codes, for the wording 01 the codes 

control of cm! officers. on the Subject of the responsibilities of the Public 

Works Department is generally loose enough to cover almost any of the systems 
actually adopted. This was perhaps intentional. Famine relief is an emergency 
of varying intensity, but in every case it absolutely requires the co-operation of 
officers of the Revenue and Public Works Departments, departments which are 
accustomed to work separately. It is not easy or perhaps safe to frame rigid rules 
for such co-operation, or to lay down precisely where responsibility is to rest for 
the efficiency of joint work. The Government must rely mainly upon the loyalty, 
good sense, and temper of the officers of both departments employed, and . 
upon their common humane interest in the efficiency of relief. We proceed 
however to state the views we have formed upon the main issues. It is in the 
first place admitted, by the great majority of witnesses, and also by several 
local Governments, that famine relief works, whether large or small, public 
or village, should, as far as possible, be conducted under professional supervision, 
and some witnesses, especially in the North-Western Provinces, have considered 
that even test works should ordinarily be conducted under this supervision, an 
opinion in which we concur. In districts in which there is a district board engineer 
this professional supervision can be exercised by that officer, under the orders of 
the Collector, as long as the duty is within his capacity. In such cases there is no 
difficulty. The question with which we are concerned is that of the management 
of works under the professional supervision of officers of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, either when there are no district board engineers, or when the number and 
size of the works and magnitude of the expenditure are such as to render recourse to 
the Public Works Department advisable. There then seem to be two courses open: 
Public Works officers may be deputed to the affected districts and placed directly 
under Commissioners of divisions or the Collectors of districts as their professional 
advisers and assistants, or the Public Works Department may undertake to 
manage the works departmentally. The choice between these alternatives 
depends entirely upon circumstances. We have no reason to imagine that Public 
Works officers of the requisite standing would object to being temporarily placed 
under the orders of a Famine or Divisional Commissioner, or of a Collector of 
a district, for einployment on relief works within their division or district. But in 
all such appointments there are two essential conditions if friction is to be avoided. 
The deputed officer with his staff must in the first place be responsible in respect 
to his famine relief work to the Commissioner or Collector only, and not to them 
and also to his ordinary departmental superiors, and it is the Commissioner or 
Collector and not the supervising officers of the Public Works Department 
who will be responsible to Government for the efficiency of the operations. 
In the second place the deputed officer should have undivided control over 
the works entrusted to his charge, and any orders to the subordinates which 
the Commissioner or Collector may wish to issue should be issued through him. 
On these conditions, which are really essential to proper discipline and defined 
responsibility, we are of opinion that there is no objection to the temporafy 
deputation of Public Works officers on district famine work, and that if ordinary 
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care were exercised in the selections made, the arrangement should work satis¬ 
factorily. 

236. This plan, which appears to be that recommended by the Government 

Management of relief worts by ^^ngal and to be favoured also by the Madras 
the Public Works Department. Board of Revenue, is one that will not always in our 

opinion be appropriate. When relief works are likely to be required over the 
greater part of a province, when the expenditure and attendance on them is likely 
to run into very large figures, and when the great bulk of the establishment of the 
Public Works Department will have to be employed on famine relief, it seems to 
us to be best, in the interests both of economy and of efficiency, that the full 
organization of the Department should be brought into play, and that subject 
to the following condition the ordinary chain of departmental responsibility should 
as far as possible be maintained. The condition is that some branch of the Sec¬ 
retariat, ordinarily the Revenue branch, should be the Famine Secretariat, and 
that all departmental orders affecting famine administration should be passed 
before issue or should actually issue through the Famine Secretariat. The latter 
plan is probably preferable. The alternative plan of placing each Public Works 
officer under the Divisional or District civil officers would mean in such circum¬ 
stances as these the practical disintegration of the Public Works Department at 
the very time when the whole power of its organization might be of the greatest 
service to the State. 

237. We consider therefore that when famine is likely to extend oyer the 

greater part of a province the Chief Engineer, acting 

General recommendation. 1,1 1 .• 

under the close control of the local Government m 
the Famine Department, or of the Famine Commissioner when such an officer 
with special powers has been appointed, should be responsible for the general 
cllrection of all relief works entrusted to the execution of the officers of the Public 
Works Department on the lines laid down in the code or by subsequent orders of 
the local Government or Famine Commissioner, and that under the Chief Engineer 
and subject to the special powers of the Commissioners of divisions and Collectors 
of districts in respect to famine relief the chain of departmental responsibility should 
remain as at ordinary times. When the famine is less extensive and operations 
are likely to be confined to the minor part of a province, the control may with 
advantage be less centralized, and it will be sufficient as proposed above to depute 
Public Works officers to have immediate management of relief works, and to 
associate one or more Superintending Engineers with the divisional Commissioner 
or Commissioners, or with the Famine Commissioner where, as in Madras, there 
are no divisional Commissioners, as professional adviser and assistant. The 
Superintending Engineer would in such case be responsible to the Commissioner 
for the supervision of fhe works and of the officers in immediate charge of them, 
but the primary responsibility for the efficiency of the relief works would rest 
upon the Commissioner and the Collectors. The duties of the Chief Engineer in 
respect to famine operations will in this case be confined generally to the 
matters referred to in sections 68 to 70 of the provisional code, z.e., to obtain¬ 
ing administrative sanction for all the public works to be executed, to making the 
necessary re-distribution of funds and establishments, to the submission of an 
emergent budget, and to the issue of timely and ample instructions for the pro¬ 
vision of tools and other requisites for the conduct of the selected works. Even 
when the first alternative is adopted and the Public Works Department as a 
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Department takes general control of relief works, we wish to state clearly that 
we are of opinion that the principle laid down in section 130 of the Famine 
Commission’s report should be fully observed, that the Superintending Engineer 
and Executive Engineer should act in strict concert with the Commissioner 
and Collector, and should consult them before introducing any change in the 
management of works which may affect the degree of relief afforded, and that 
pending reference to superior authority they should accept their decision on all 
matters except arrangements of a purely technical nature. We consider, 
however, that except in cases of emergency the orders of the Commissioner or 
Collector should be communicated to the Superintending Engineer or Execu¬ 
tive Engineer as the case may be, and not to subordinate officials employed on 
the works, who should all be wholly subordinate to the Executive Engineer. 
All the officers of the Department, from the Chief Engineer downwards, must con¬ 
tinually bear in mind that works are only one form of relief, and that the respon¬ 
sibility for the general efficiency of relief must, subject to the local Government, 
rest primarily with the Revenue Officers of divisions and districts. Experience 
shows that the latter officers must have an effective control of all forms of relief 
within their charges, if the relief is to be really close and successful. There is 
great risk of its falling to be so if the direction of famine relief is too highly 
centralized, and too purely departmental in its different forms. 

238. The Famine Commission in paragraph 129 of their report, already 

quoted, have pointed out how greatly the duties of 
Conclusion. Public Works officers employed ori relief works 

differ from those expected from them on ordinary works. This distinction cannot 
be too emphatically impressed on them, though we may add that, although the 
main and only vital object of relief works is to give effectual relief to the labouring 
population, it is a duty of the officers in charge to safeguard this relief against abuse 
by the maintenance of discipline and an effective labour-test. We believe, 
however, that the more strictly the responsibility of Public Works officers is 
confined to mere professional or technical matters the more likely will they be to 
consider the execution of a maximum of work at a minimum of cost their 
principal duty, and that on the other hand the larger the measure of respon¬ 
sibility and authority entrusted to them the more certainly will they realize that 
“ the work is undertaken not for its own sake, but for the sake of the people 
employed on it.” 



CHAPTER V. 


THE DEGREE OF SUCCESS THAT HAS ATTENDED THE MEASURES 

ADOPTED. 


239. In inquiring into the degree of success that has in each case attended the 

measures adopted, we have been desired to approach 
Introductory remarks. subject from two points of view, primarily with 

regard to the relief of distress and the saving of human life and secondaril y 
with regard to economy. This we.do, and the present chapter will accordingly 
consist of two parts. Part I is an inquiry into the degree of success that 
has attended the measures adopted in each province judged by the extent to 
which those measures achieved the object of relieving distress and saving 
human life, and so far as it is possible in such an inquiry to dissociate the 
important matter of economy we have kept that consideration out of view. 
Part II deals solely with the economical side of the question, and is a compara¬ 
tive examination of the degree of economy attending the operations as a whole and 
the particular measures of relief adopted in each province. In the first part we 
have refrained from drawing any comparison between the different provinces. 
We do not consider it necessary to draw such a comparison, and even if it were 
desirable, it would* be extremely difficult to do so. We-therefore in this part 
deal with each province apart, examining the effective results of the various 
measures adopted within the province and expressing such opinions thereon as 
seem called for. The order in which the provinces are dealt with is that adopted 
in the preceding chapter where w’e give a brief narrative of the successive 
measures undertaken in each province. We adopt this order merely as a matter 
of convenience, and not as in any way indicating a greater or lesser degree of 
success in any particular province. In the second part our method of treatment 
is somewhat different. We there deal to a certain extent with reliable statistics 
and with facts capable of being quantitatively expressed, and by far the best way 
of exhibiting those facts is to throw them into comparison with one another. In 
doing so we have made it our chief concern to exhibit the facts in the clearest 
possible light, and w'here the indirect result of our comparisons is to indicate that 
In some provinces greater absolute economy was attained than in others, this in¬ 
ference does not necessarily imply that in the latter cases more economy might 
have been safely exercised. The question is so complicated by varying local 
conditions and administrative resources that no absolute standard of economy 
can belaid down or enforced. When therefore we draw comparisons between the 
scale or cost of relief in one province and another, w^e have tried to state the 
special circumstances which may have led to these differences, and unless we dis¬ 
tinctly express the opinion that a greater or a lesser degree of economy might In 
those circumstances have been exercised, the comparison is merely relative and 
in no way suggests an inference unfavourable to the result. 


PART I. 

240. North-Western Provinces and Oudh.- 


-It will be convenient to 
deal first with the famine of 1896 in the four districts 
of Bundelkhand. There was some distress and 
some relief given in the same year in three or four other districts of the provinces, 


Bnndelkhand famine of 1896. 
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but not to an extent which need be mentioned. In these four districts of 
Banda, Jalaup, Hamirpur and Jhansi the distress was very severe. When the 
Lieutenant-Governor visited the country at the commencement of 1896 he found 
it on the brink of famine, and measures were promptly taken. If the authorities 
had had at the time the experience they gained later, we think they would have 
probably put village relief into force in all the districts simultaneously with relief 
works, or as soon after as possible, and into further force than was done in some 
cases. It is noticeable that in Jhansi, the only district of the four in which 
this form of relief was not thought in any degree necessary, and in which other 
relief was also comparatively small, the death-rate throughout the year was 
persistently high. 


241. The only other criticism that suggests itself is whether the special 
. . ^ measures put in force in the beginning of Tune, to 

Special measures to induce _ ‘ o & j » 

people to leave the works in June Induce the people to leave the relief works and 

return to their ordinary avocations as soon as possi¬ 
ble, were under the circumstances necessary and expedient. These measures have 
been described in the preceding chapter. Looking to the condition of the people 
as indicated by the monthly reports, it seems to us possible that these measures 
may have had some connection with the very high death-rates which prevailed 
in August, September and October in two of the four districts as shown by the 
following table :— 



j 

Population 

in 

Number of relief 

WORKERS. 

Rate of mortality 

PER MILLE. 

■ 

round 

thousands. 

1 

End of 
May. 

End of 
June. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

BcindA «•« ««• *•* 

705,000 

74.011 

39,693 

3-23 

384 

^ 4''20 

Jalaun ... 

396,000 

36,745 

>,752 

3'83 

3 ’o 5 

' 3'24 

Hamirpur ... ■•> 

513,000 

38,312 

2,729 

533 

678 

8-o6 

Jhansi ^ ••• 

683,000 

27,446 

3,020 

7 ’S 3 

i 

709 

7'37 


The high death-rates in _ Hamirpur and Jhansi were attributed in these 
months to fever. A special inquiry made in the case of Hamirpur resulted in 
the report that it was principally due to malaria acting on a population much 
reduced in stamina. The cause in Jhansi was presumably the same. As has been 
already mentioned, no village relief was given in this district. 


242. This policy of taking measures to induce the people to leave the works 

and return to their ordinary avocations was, as 

Same policy adopted in 1897. , , . 1 - . 1 

has been narrated m the previous chapter, again 
adopted with very great effect: first, in the less severely distressed districts 
in March 1897 at the commencement of the rabi harvest; and, secondly 
in all districts at the commencement of the monsoon rains. Such a policy 
is not recommended in any of the famine codes, and cannot properly be said 
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to be supported by the only sentence in the Famine Commissioners’ report which 
may be thought to be applicable. We refer to the last sentence in paragraph 
132 which runs as follows : “Again, at the end of a famine, if any able-bodied 
labourers are disinclined to go back to their ordinary work, a system of piece¬ 
work may be used with lowered rates to induce them to go.” This applies to 
the end of a famine and to the able-bodied only, and to a case where they have 
shown an unreasonable disinclination to leave works ; but in this case it was 
assumed beforehand that large numbers of the people would stay on unnecessarily 
if measures were not taken ; and the particular measure used in 1897, the substi¬ 
tution for code task-works of the modified intermediate system, particularly 
where it was maintained in the form in which it was originally introduced, without 
allowance to dependants, or weakly gangs, was calculated and intended to reduce 
the numbers of the weakly labourers and dependants on the works. 


243. We do not assert or even suggest that the adoption of this policy 

Objections on general grounds ^^97 had any Connection with the high death- 
to this policy. rates which prevailed in some of the most dis¬ 

tressed districts . during the spring and autumn of that year. The fact shows 
that there was danger, but with perhaps one or two exceptions the district 
death-rates, though high, were not high enough to require special explana¬ 
tion in time of famine. Moreover, there is no doubt that the measures were not 
indiscriminately introduced in the spring, and that their effect on both occasions 
was very carefully watched. On general grounds, however, we think that this 
policy of inducing people to leave the works before a famine is ended is a dangerous 
one, unless used with the greatest caution and supported by a large extension 
of gratuitous village relief. Though the policy is not suggested by the codes, 
it is very probable that it may have been used in former famines to some extent, 
but so far as we are aware the late famine is the first in which it has been adopted 
as a rule or canon of famine administration; and the measures taken in the 
North-Western Provinces and the Central Provinces in ligS and 1897 carry 
it out seem to us to be unprecedented in degree, if not in nature. No doubt some 
closure and concentration of works is inevitable at the beginning of the monsoon, 
though not at the commencement of the rabi harvest; but we think that, so far 
as is possible, works which can be carried out in the rains should be substituted 
for works closed, and the attendance be then left to die a natural death. 
Even if there is good reason for expectmg that the able-bodied agricultural 
labourers will find employment when the rains begin, it is not possible to be 
confident, while prices are still at famine pitch, and the landowners’ and tenants’ 
stocks at their lowest, that the wage will be good enough to enable the labourers 
to support their dependants. As to the weakly men and women and the non- 
agricultural labourers on the works, their chance of getting a living wage at such 
timefs appears to be small. The evidence we have taken is in favour of the view 
that, except perhaps in the case of very laxly and profusely managed relief works, 
the cultivators and agricultural labourers leave works as soon as ever they see 
their way to getting a living off them, and often on the mere chance of so doing. 


244. The great reduction in task-work wages, made by the resolution of 5th 

December 1896 and other orders, has been de¬ 
scribed in the preceding chapter. • This reduction 
extended equally or more to the payments under the intermediate systems, as 


Reduction of wage scale. 
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the rates there used were calculated to give the workers the same wages if. the full 
task was completed. The average daily wage paid to relief workers, and the 
average dole given to dependants on works managed by the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment between October 1896 and September 1897, given at page 103 of the 
final famine report as follows: average dally wage, 13-3 pies; average dependant’s 
dole, 4'5 pies; the average for both classes being 117. In 1896 the average 
daily payment of relief workers and dependants combined was, as stated in our 
preceding chapter, about 9 pies. It is not possible to compare these figures 
without knowing the number of children. But as grain was very much dearer in 
1897, it is probable that the wage given in 1896 was comparatively the higher of 
the two. 

We have stated in another part of this report the grain equivalent wages 
and doles which we recommend as standards. It will be seen on comparispn that 
we consider the wages paid to have been too low for safety—particularly in the 
case of the carrier class and the children. They were presumably too low judged 
by conclusions previously accepted by high authorities both in respect to famine 
and jail rations in India, but it is argued that the experience of the late famine 
has shown that they were practically sufficient in the North-Western Provinces. 
As to this point many reliable witnesses who came before us, and who had good 
Opportunities of observing the condition of the relief workers, thought the wages 
sufficient, but many other good witnesses thought them not enough to maintain 
full health and strength, and some said they were only fit to keep body and soul 
together. Some of the medical witnesses were distinctly of this last opinion. 
There was evidence that the workers very generally complained that the wages 
did not allow them to satisfy their hunger, and we are disposed to attach weight 
to such general complaint, notwithstanding that the witnesses who mentioned the 
fact often asserted that if higher wages had been paid the same complaint would 
have been made. The best defence, in our opinion, for these rates of wages 
seems to lie in the fact that they were probably sufficient to purchase rations 
equal to those which people of the poorest classes, who did not come on relief 
works, were able to obtain in such hard times. In the affected districts of the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh and in some of those treated as not affected, * 
there was no doubt a great mass of such people, but it is generally believed that 
in times of high prices they are seriously under-fed. No doubt in many cases the 
people made the wages sufficient by small additions from private resources 
or by eating cheap fruit or vegetables, but this was we think not generally 
possible. 

345. The modified intermediate system .as originally devised, with a very low 

wage basis, without allowances to dependants, or 

The modified intermediate syitem. , , 1 • , r- . 

weakly gangs, and without a Sunday wage, does 

not seem to us a safe form of relief work, even for slightly distressed districts- 
For it is the least efficient labourers who are the first to lose work and require 
relief in times of scarcity. Moreover, if it can be safely assumed that the more, 
efficient will be industrious enough to do the full task, and virtuous enough to 
properly provide for their dependants out of their earnings, it is certain that the 
less efficient cannot be expected to do more than earn enough to support them¬ 
selves. Even with the addition of weakly gangs at favourable rates attached to, 
every work and allowances to all dependants, this system seems to us not altogether 
safe where distress is so severe as it was in some districts of the North-Westerrk 
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Provinces to which it was applied. We-should prefer in such cases to give the 
weakly gangs, instead of favourable rates, task-work with a minimum wage. Under 
the latter system there is more certainty that the task and wage will be closely 
adapted to the powers of the labourers and the price of food, and if any mistake 
is made in these directions the minimum wage is a safeguard. In defending 
the modified intermediate system the local Government used the following 
words in paragraph it of its letter of loth July 1897, to the Government 
of India:— 

“ The intermediate system undoubtedly requires very close supervision and contro to 
secure successful results, and it necessitates the employment of a large staff than the code 
system. Even with this additional charge it has the advantage in economy of working. 
But these conditions also tend to render it unsuited for the very extensive works that must 
be maintained and the large masses of people who must be handled in the acutely distressed 
districts wfiere the code system is in force. But in the localities suitable for its operation 
it has proved adequate as a means of relief, efficient as a test, and effective and economical 
in securing a fair outturn of work at reasonable rates.” 

We have no doubt that it was effective and economical from the point of 
view of outturn of work : we are not so sure that it adequately relieved all the 
dependants and the inefficient labourer class. The correspondence shows that 
it was expected to greatly reduce the numbers of these people on the works, and 
the statistics show that it had that result. There was severe distress in some of 
the districts to which it was applied. That it gave such generally adequate relief 
as it did is due in our opinion to the very close control and supervision which all 
measures of relief received in these provinces, but it is not possible to rely on. 
that being secured again in an equal degree on all future occasions. 

246. We have described In the preceding chapter the excellent arrangements 

Orga«*atioa of town and village ^ade for organizing town and village relief. The 
«Eef. table at page in of the final report shows that 

the numbers on this form of relief were 232,662 at the end of January 1897, 
and rose gradually to 288,339 in May. More than half of these numbers 
were in the six districts which had suffered so severely in 1896, namely the four 
Bundelkhand districts, South Allahabad and Hardoi. By the end of June the 
numbers had risen to 330,256, and by the end of July to 357,576, an increase in 
the two months of nearly 70,000 ; most of this increase was in the same six dis¬ 
tricts. But in the same two months, as the table at page 97 of the report 
shows, the number of dependants on works fell by 166,000 mainly in the same 
«ix districts. It may be assumed that the bread winners of most of these 
dependants found private employment by which they could support themselves 
and their families, and that the 70,000 persons added to the village lists include 
most of those who could not be so maintained. But as we have already re¬ 
marked in the previous chapter, the total gratuitous relief on works and at their 
homes was, except in the Banda district, so considerably contracted that there is 
some reason to fear that many people must have been severely pinched in the 
interval before the harvest ripened, and the evidence we have taken leads us 
to apprehend that in some districts like Agra, where the numbers on village relief 
were always small, and did not increase when the numbers on relief works were- 
reduced in June and July, a considerable number of incapable people failed to 
get the relief that waa desirable. 
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247. The mortality figures* of the twelve months, October 1896 to Septem¬ 
ber 1897, are given in the table at page 135 of the 
final report. The totals are as follows :— 


Examination of mortality statis 
tics. 


Entire province. 

Famikb districts only. 

i 

Scarcity districts only. 

Actual death- 
rate. 

Normal death- 
rate. 

Actual death- 
rate. 

Normal death- 
rate. 

! Actual death- 
rate. 

Normal death- 
rate. 

3530 

33'04 

39 'S 4 

32-80 

36-53 

33-25 


We see no reason to question the substantial accuracy of these figures. 
There was no disorganization In these provinces likely to make the returns 
materially less accurate than usual. We say this after considering the contrary 
opinion expressed in a pamphlet entitled “ A brief account of the famine 
issued by the authorities of the St. John’s Mission College at Agra, and signed by 
the Revd. J. P. Haythornthwaite, an opinion also expressed by a few of the 
witnesses who came before us. That gentleman does not seem to have had 
before his mind the full weight of the considerations ably expressed by the 
Sanitary Commissioner in a memorandum which is one of the appendices of the 
final report. The Sanitary Commissioner points out that the very causes which 
brought about famine resulted in greatly diminished prevalence of malarial fever, 
and also that the provinces happened to enjoy a general immunity from epidemic 
diseases, the mortality from such diseases being much below the average. 
Cholera was well below the mean, even in the famine districts. As is said in 
the final report, the mortality was usually in almost direct relation to the 
severity of distress known to prevail. No practicable organization of famine 
relief can prevent this happening to a very large extent in times of severe 
famine. Examination of the statistics shows that in the famine districts 
the death-rate was unusually high in the first-half of the period, even in months 
usually healthy. There was then an abatement in April, May and June, fol¬ 
lowed by still higher death-rates in the most distressed districts in July, August 
and September. This was attributed to malaria acting on an enfeebled popula¬ 
tion, but some of the returns for these districts also show much dysentery and 
diarrhoea. On general considerations it is likely that any deaths really due 
to privation would be returned by the police under two heads—fever, or diarrhoea 
and dysentery. By the returns, deaths under these two heads were most exces- 

* Nots.— The above figures are up to September 1897 only. But the death-rates were exceedingly high in 
some districts in October and November, as has been noticed in a comparison made in the Central I'rovinces final 
report. We give here the figures for August, September, October and November 1897 for the following eight 




August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

Hamirpur 

... 

... fi'ba 

S'93 

g-Fg 

6-6o 

Banda 

... 

... 2-fii 

4'OS 

4’76 

5-06 

JalauQ 


... 6'ig 

9'34 

978 

6-9S 

Jhansi 

... 

4-40 

5-'5 

5-64 

4-74 

Muttra 


... 3*09 

4-75 

8-37 

7-73 

Agra 

M- 

4-17 

7'75 

13-44 

9-33 

Etawah 

•M 

3-08 

4'3S 

8-83 

7 46 

Hardot 

... 

... 5'73 

4-83 

5‘4o 

4-05 


These high death-rates ate attributed to the effect of malarial fever upon a population which was in 
some districts much enfeebled by privation. The only question suggested by them is whether the measures taken 
in June to September to close relief were not to some extent premature. The only district in which village relief 
was largely increased as the works were generally closed in July or August was Banda. Some increase was also 
madein Jalaui), Jhaosi and Hardoi. 
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sive in the following districts, which are given in the order of degree of excess : 
Hamirpur, Banda, Jhansi, Hardoi, Fatehpur, Allahabad and Rai Bareli. This is 
very much the order in which one would expect these districts to figure from the 
known intensity of distress in them. The fact that these high, though not exces¬ 
sively high, death-rates prevailed in these districts in these three months goes to 
support what we have said as to the necessity of great caution in inducing people 
to leave relief works at the beginning of the monsoon. In regard to the provinces 
as a whole, we entirely accept the Sanitary Commissioner’s opinion that the rise 
in the death-rates was due to perfectly normal diseases acting on an enfeebled 
population. As we have already said, a very considerable increase of this kind is 
unavoidable in hard times. 

It is mentioned in the final report that the number of ascertained starva¬ 
tion deaths was only 25. The definition adopted seems to have been extremely 
strict. We do not think the figures of starvation deaths sufficiently reliable in 
any province for serious discussion. 

248. A salient feature of the operations in the North-Western Provinces was 

the liberal suspensions of land revenue that were 

Suspensions and remissions of , ^ • • 1 r- 

revenue. allowed. Sums aggregating m round figures one 

crore of rupees were suspended out of the autumn demand, and later on when the 
spring instalments of revenue fell due further suspensions were made aggregat¬ 
ing about 44I lakhs of rupees, while fresh enhancements of revenue in Oudh 
amounting to about 3 lakhs of rupees were postponed. The total suspensions 
made on the autumn and spring land revenue instalments thus amounted to 
nearly one and a half crores of rupees. Of this amount, it has since been deter¬ 
mined to entirely remit 60 lakhs or about 42 per cent. And full use was made of 
the provisions of the law regulating the grant of taccavi advances. Altogether 
over 42 lakhs were advanced under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act and the Land 
Improvement Loans Act, of which Rs. 23,73,407 were under the former Act. 
There can be no doubt that these very liberal measures of relief must have 
greatly mitigated distress, particularly among the smaller landowners and 

tenants. 

249. Relief was begun not too soon, but in time, though there were plenty 

... of sceptical people ready to question the necessity. 

General conclusions arn-.-ed at ^ , L , 1 • . 

by the Commission. The local Government showed incessant activity 

and watchfulness, a constant grasp of the situation, skill in combining all forms of 
relief, and a great power of enlisting the services of the leaders of native society. 
The concentration of powers and direction for the administration of a great 
famine, so strongly recommended by the Famine Commissioners in paragraph 
118 of their report, was secured by the Lieutenant-Governor becoming his own 
F&mine Commissioner and most vigorously performing the duties, in addition 
to his ordinary work. 

We agree in the general verdict that the result was a conspicuous suc¬ 
cess and a great administrative feat. 

We have freely criticised all points in the operations which seemed to us 
open to question, as it is our business to try to draw lessons from all that has 
been done in the recent famine. The degree of success in saving life and reliev¬ 
ing distress was we think very great, particularly in comparison with the cost 
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which was proportionately small. The local Government was confronted in 
the autumn of 1896 by a prospect of most widespread and severe distress 5 and 
as the Lieutenant-Governor has himself told us, the key-note of his policy was to 
aim at economy, and to rely upon constant watchfulness and information to prevent 
the regard paid to this important consideration from unduly limiting the distri¬ 
bution of really necessary relief. Though we do not say that this result was not 
successfully secured on this occasion, we think that some of the measures adopted 
with the view of economy contained elements of risk, and can hardly be recom¬ 
mended as general lessons for guidance in a future crisis of the same character. 
Under less able guidance, and with a weaker staff of officers, not distinguished 
by the same high average of experience, ability and devotion to duty, we think 
the effect might be a failure. 

250. Bengal.—In Bengal, the short outturn of the crops of 1896 and the 

The area affected consequent pressure of high prices caused suffer¬ 

ing more or less throughout the whole province; 
but it was only in 15 districts that distress amounting to famine was offi¬ 
cially declared to exist. In these 15 districts an area of 27,981 square miles 
carrying a population of 13,245,000 souls w'as considered to be affected. It is 
convenient to divide the 15 affected districts into the following four groups 

(a) The five affected districts of Behar, distinguishing between the four 
Trans-Gangetic districts of Saran, Champaran, Muzaffarpur and 
Darbhanga, and the South Gangetic district of Shahabad. 

(h) The two affected districts of the Bhagalpur division. 

{c) The three affected districts of Chota Nagpur. 

{d) The four affected districts of Bengal proper, and the district of Puri 
in Orissa. 

251. As regards the degree of success that has attended the measures 

„ , • M r, u adopted in the four northern districts of Behar, 

whether considered from the point of view of the 
relief of distress or of the saving of human life, there is little to be said 
beyond that they were entirely successful in both respects. The economic con¬ 
dition of that congested region has been a constant source of anxiety to the 
local Government; its liability to famine or scarcity established by the experience 
of the scarcities of 1866, 1874, 1875-76, 1885-86, 1887-88 and 1891-92 has 
always been recognised, and whenever agricultural conditions have been unfavour¬ 
able, the tract has in recent years engaged the special attention both of Govern¬ 
ment and of the local, officers. As was to be expected in these circumstances, 
the situation in the latter part of 1896 was immediately diagnosed, the approach 
of distress was promptly discerned, and relief measures on an extensive scale 
were at once introduced. In 1893-94 and 1894-95 the harvests had been good, 
in 1895-96 they were indifferent and in 1896-97 they were bad. The distress 
therefore was due to the occurrence of one indifferent and one bad year following 
upon good years. In the first of these two years the crop failure was not so serious, 
as to materially affect for the time being the prosperity of the people, and at 
the end of 1895-96 the Commissioner reported that they were-far from scarcity- 
or want, and but little worse off than in the previous year. In 1896-97 however 
the crop failure was extensive, and this coupled with the prevalence of famine prices 
quickly brought on distress at the end of 1896 in a densely peopled tract where 
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not many months before the Commissioner had reported there was' no scarcity 
or want. 

252. Once the situation was judged and relief measures introduced, the 

Success o{ the measures intro- carrying out of these measures was comparatively 
Auced m North Behar. ^ simple matter. There were no exceptional 

physical or geographical difficulties to deal with, and both the officers of 
■Government and the people themselves had the experience of the past to rely 
upon. The people are not averse to accepting relief when they feel they require 
it, and free as they are from prejudice in this respect, the only real difficulty in 
dealing with them is the numerical density of the population and the pressure on 
the soil. But it is to this very density of population that the success of the opera¬ 
tions may to a large extent be attributed ; it renders it obligatory on the Government 
to adopt measures both full and adequate, and to avoid all risk of losing ground 
which, once lost, it would be almost impossible to recover. The evidence in our 
opinion establishes the conclusion that in these districts there has been no excess 
mortality that can be ascribed either directly or indirectly to famine, and that a 
very large measure of success has been attained in alleviating distress. There 
were very few' famine-stricken wanderers in Behar, though a certain number of 
beggars and unemployed people were on the move from their villages to the towns 
to beg or seek work. In some parts of the province a number of such people came 
dow'n the grand trunk road, most of whom were from Bundelkhand, Rewah and 
the North-Western Provinces, and among them were many whose condition was 
often very bad. The relief works were near the homes of the people, with the 
result that the people enjoyed a very tolerable degree of comfort and a fair con¬ 
dition of health ; there is little or no evidence that home or family ties were 
unnecessarily broken up, or that houses, cattle, trade implements or necessary 
furnishings were lost. And lastly, when rain fell and field operations again 
became possible, the people appeared to be able to resume their ordinary avoca¬ 
tions without much difficulty and without undue pressure being put upon them by 
the authorities to leave the works. It is true that here as in many other prov¬ 
inces, resort was had to the policy of inducing the labourers to leave the 
works by tightening wages, but so far as this policy was enforced in Behar 
the evidence shows that it did no harm and was perhaps even unnecessary, as 
the people generally went off of their own accord without it. In the Manbhum 
district of the Chota Nagpur division, where as we notice later on the same policy 
was enforced, the closure of works in August proved to be a dangerous mis¬ 
take which was however quickly rectified by the Commissioner. The case of 
.Manbhum Is in our opinion a good instance of the risks attending this policy. 


J253. The circumstances of the South Gangetic district of Shahabad are 
•. ^ somewhat different from those of the four north- 

Delay in commencing^ opera.ions 

in Shahabad. crn districts of Behar. The tract affected was 

the south-west corner of the district comprising the Bhabhua sub-division and 
part of the Sassaram sub-division, and consisting of two sharply defined 
•regions, vis., the hills and the plains. Here the popu'ation is less dense 
t'h?ia in north Behar, and in part of the distressed tract where the rice crop was a 
■tota'l ifailure, the cultivators are described as being inexpert and impoverished, 
while-the physique of the people is poor and their general condition bad; In this 
tract thelppal officers failed to realize the approach of distress, and when the 
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Collector organized relief works and gratuitous relief in February, it was found, that 
the people were considerably reduced. The relief subsequently given appears to 
have been commensurate with the requirements of the case, but it is doubtful if 
the ground lost at the commencement was ever quite made good. The dispro¬ 
portionately high percentage of the population which had to be put on gratuitous 
relief is scarcely compatible in the circumstances with an entirely successful system 
of relief, while the excess mortality of the year would seem to indicate a degree of 
suffering which was not to be found in north Behar. No doubt the local Govern¬ 
ment is right in attributing the increased mortality to outbreaks of cholera and small¬ 
pox, and to the presence of fever in August and September, but there is evidence 
that there is something besides this to account for the rise. The Collector in his 
report remarks that the year was undoubtedly healthy in the district as a whole, 
but not so in the affected area. He says that in Bhabhua the death-rate was parti¬ 
cularly bad, and while he asserts that there was no actual death from starvation, 
he expresses the belief that the pinch of scarcity and the pressure of want did 
reduce many persons to a state which rendered them less able than usual to 
withstand disease. The conclusion in respect of this district therefore seems to 
be that, although, on the whole, the measures adopted were successful, yet the 
failure of the local officers to detect the distress at the beginning had throughout 
an unfavourable effect upon the results of those measures. 

254. Turning to the Bhagalpur division, the northern part of the Bhagal- 

Reiief measures adequate ia the district where distress appeared is similar iri 

Bhagalpur division. physical characteristics and in many other res¬ 

pects to that part of north Behar which it adjoins. Here distress develop¬ 
ed more slowly, it was never acute and the period of duration was short. 
The evidence indicates that the measure of relief afforded was commensurate 
with the requirements of the district. In the Sonthal Parganas the people to 
be dealt with were largely aboriginal with a marked aversion for regular work and 
extremely reticent. The distress was late in developing and never became very 
acute. The increased mortality of the year is in some degree attributed by the 
Deputy Commissioner and the local Government to sporadic cholera due to bad 
and insufficient food—an element which experience shows it to be difficult to re¬ 
move in the case of aboriginal races. 


255. In the Chota Nagpur division, although some relief on a small 


The Chota Nagpur divisiou. 


scale was given in the Lohardagga and Singhbhum 
districts, only the three districts of Palamau, 


Manbhum and Hazaribagh were officially recognised as distressed. From: 


first to last the circumstances of this division were such as to cause the 


gravest anxiety to Government. As observed by the Lieutenant-fiovernor, “ though 
the numbers on relief were never large, constant anxiety was felt owing to the 
extremely high prices that prevailed and the wild and scattered character of the 
population.” The physical aspect of the division as a whole is that of a tract 
broken with hills, and interspersed with cultivated valleys of more or less fertility ;, 
railway and other communications are generally poor, parts of the division being 
completely isolated from the railway system ; and the population is scattered, 
consisting largely of aboriginal or semi-aboriginal races. These forest (ribes are of 
a restless and independent nature, averse to the regular routine of relief works 
and content to eke out a scanty subsistence upon jungle produce which, though, 
sufficient to maintain life for a certain period, is deleterious if unaccompanied 
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by a due proportion of more nourishing food. In the circumstances, it is a matter 
of little surprise that at no period of the operations did the system of relief move 
with that smoothness which is such a marked feature of the operations in Behar. 
At the beginning, distress was difficult to locate and the application of the usual 
tests was frequently far from successful; and even when a work test was of use 
difficulty was experienced in effecting a proper adjustment of tasks and rate;?.. 
Throughout the operations, the exaction of a task sufficiently high to be a test; 
of the need of the applicant for relief, and yet sufficiently low to attract these 
forest tribes, w-as continually a perplexing problem ; the administration of gratuir 
tons relief in large areas of scattered distress like the Palamau district, and 
especially of kitchen relief, was hampered by obstacles which it was difficult to 
surmount; and the regulation of the grain tradeand food supply was a matter at 
once hard to correctly gauge, and when gauged difficulty was experienced in 
bringing into effect the measures which it was deemed necessary to adopt. At 
the end, the closure of relief operations was not in every case a matter of 
obvious expediency. On the 24th August the Commissioner proposed to close 
all relief w'orks and gratuitous relief from the end of the month, giving two weeks’ 
pay or dole as valedictory gratuity. The Bengal Government sanctioned the pro¬ 
posal by telegram and it was carried out, though in some districts there was 
opinion against the measure. In Manbhum at any rate the measure was pre-, 
mature, as the works had almost immediately to be re-opened and the numher«; 
on them were at once very large and continued large till near the end of October, 
though considerable pressure by reducing wages was put upon the people to make 
them quit the works. As we have already observed, this incident affords a 
striking example of the risks attending the policy of adopting stringent measures, 
to induce the people to leave the works when rain falls and agricultural operation? 
are resuiped- 

256. It was chiefly in connection with the Palamau district that the 

The impartatipn of graia by Gov- question arose whether or not the ordinary efforts of 
eminent into Palamau. private trade would Suffice to meet the require¬ 

ments of the division. As early as January 1897, the Commissioner, in view 
of the seriousness of the situation and the alarm that was felt in conse¬ 
quence of the unprecedented rise in prices and the prohibition of export from 
the neighbouring native states, recommended the importation by Government 
agency of a lakh of maunds of grain. To this, however, the Government 
was unable to agree, but subsequently sanction was given to a proposal to allow 
a bounty of eight annas per maund on all Burma rice imported. Later on, as 
full advantage was not taken of this concession, an allotment of Rs. 75,000 was 
sanctioned for loans for the import of grain, and the restriction of the bounty 
to Burma rice was removed and the privilege extended to all rice. But even 
this was considered to be insufficient, and eventually Government imported 
over 15,000 maunds of Burma rice for use on the Government relief works and 
for gratuitous relief only. The Commissioner, we observe, in his final report is 
still of opinion that his original proposal fully made on the 21st January for im¬ 
port by Government, or through a contractor for Government, was the right one. 
He appears to hold that at that time, before the draught cattle were generally 
required for agricultural operations, the difficulty of carriage would not have been 
insuperable. Why the local Government thought it impossible to assent to the 
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Commissioner’s proposal we do not know, but so far as we can judge the case 
seems to us to be one in which the general objection to Government importing 
grain itself was carried too far. 


257. Whether regarded from the point of view of saving life or of relieving 
The degree of success in Chota distress, the high degree of success attained in 

conspicuous as in Behar was not reached in Chota Nagpur. 

The three affected districts return a considerable excess mortality and a 
diminished birth-rate. That the excess mortality is to some extent due to 
cholera and small-pox is undoubtedly the case ; little, if any, is directly due to star¬ 
vation, but on the other hand there is ample evidence that a considerable portion 
of it is due to privation. At page 75 of the final report the Government says 
" The reluctance of the aboriginal tribes in Chota Nagpur to come on relief 
works, and their preference for an independent life of extreme privation while 
subsisting on jungle products, has already been referred to, and it was inevitable 
that much suffering should have been experienced and the indirect mortality in¬ 
creased.” This view in our judgment correctly sums up the evidence and may 
safely be accepted. The Commissioner’s report and the evidence of medical and 
other officers show to what extent suffering and distress followed by subsequent 
physical deterioration prevailed, and to what degree the measures adopted failed to 
entirely alleviate the distress. But although the measures adopted may not 
have been completely successful in every respect, yet the degree of success 
attained was in the circumstances that prevailed very high. 

258. In the affected districts of Bengal proper and Puri in Orissa there 
Adequate relief given in other >3 no reason to doubt that the measures adopted were 

parts of Bengal. adequate. In some districts it is acknowledged that 

too many people were fora time admitted to the gratuitous relief lists without proper 
inquiry, but the mistake was quickly discovered. We observe that in the Bankura 
district the Sonthal labourers obstinately resisted attending test and relief works 
because the rate of wage offered was considerably lower than the customary 
wage, and they apprehended that if they accepted it the customary wage would 
be permanently low'ered. We had evidence of the same idea having the same effect 
on particular classes in other provinces. The fact suggests doubts of the safety 
of the policy sometimes advocated of fixing wages on test works below even 
the full famine code scale. 


259. In the preceding chapter of our report we have shown that in Bengal 

detailed rules for the conduct of relief works were 

Insufficiency of the wage scale. . jl.l/- i a • 1 . 

issued by the Government which followed in most 
respects the similar code of rules Issued by the Government of the North-Western 
Provinces. The North-Western Provinces system of recognising two main classes 
of workers was adopted, as was also its wage scale under which the lower or 
carrier class was given only the minimum wage of the code. In paragraph 244. 
of this chapter, when speaking of the North-Western Provinces, we have 
expressed our opinion that this wage is below a safe standard. We observe that 
among the Behar witnesses there is much testimony as to its sufficiency, though 
the only medical witness w^e examined there condemned it, but we repeat that the 
minimum ration wage was not devised as a working wage, and even in the case 
of the poorer classes of Behar, who are of small physique and habituated to 
low diet, it is hard to believe that it could support working people in health 
and strength for any lengthened period without they had some other resources. 
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In the circumstances existing in Behar and other parts of Bengal, where the 
people at large were not reduced to great extremes by prolonged and acute famine 
and where the works were generally adjacent to the homes of the people, it is 
impossible to assume that other resources were not available to them. 


260. We have noticed elsew'here in our report the great prominence given 

to gratuitous relief in Bengal, and we have stated the 

The low gratuitous grain dole. ^ •, . ,• , , 

reasons that contributed to this result. With one 
or two exceptions to which we have already alluded, the elaborate organization 
established for the purpose was able to confine this mode of relief within reason¬ 
able limits and to restrict its application to those who were really deserving of it. 
The gratuitous grain dole allowed by the Bengal code is low'er than that which 
we recommend as a safe standard, and in paragraph in we have enumerated the 
causes which in the circumstances that existed led to its being found sufficient 
for a bare subsistence. 


261. The follownng table shows the death-rate of the affected districts, both 

Examination of the mortality the entire district and for the area affected in 
Statistics. each, as compared wdth the average of the preced¬ 

ing five years:— 


Districts. 

Whols District. 

Api-ected Tract. 

Average of 

5 years 
ending .t th 
September 
lepj. 

■8 v 3-96. 

» 896-974 

Average of 
.4 years 
ending .loth 
September 
1895. 

1895-96. 

1896-97. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

1. Shahabad ... 


33-80 

39'53 

33'30 

34-87 

30-50 

38-22 

a. Saran ... ... ««• 

... 

31-33 

34'99 

28'43 

34-90 

32-59 

27-73 

3. ( hamparan 


36-07 

4i**y2 

34-60 

34-20 

41*40 

34-08 

4. Muzaffarpur 


38-38 

47 90 

30-53 

38-28 

47-90 

30-53 

5. Darbhanga 


32*00 

48*90 

28*20 

32*00 

48*90 

28-20 

fi. Bhagalpur 


34't’9 

37’So 

27 'o 3 

30-25 

40-00 

24-82 

7. Sonthal Parganas ... 


33-36 

25’57 

25-18 

25-77 

28-49 

33-13 

sr Hazaribagh 


33-32 

37'37 

43’.‘!3 

32-95 

36-13 

48-35 

9. Manbhum 


25'35 

2.3-24 

31-39 

21-77 

24-76 

»7-78 

10. Palamau 


. 33-93 

3* 31 

36-40 

33'9i 

3*’3I 

36-40 

II. Bankura 

... 

26-37 

32'64 

27-17 

25-96 

2911 

29-41 

13. Nadia ... 


34-76* 

48*25 

26-57 

Not 

47*53 

23*32 






available 



13. Mur«^hidabad 

... 

33'>8 

3770 

27-26 

3 i'i 3 

38-14 

24*02 

14. Khulna 


31-43 

39 53 

34-09 

33-03 

41*29 

33-17 

15. Puri 


30’11 

27*44 

34-81 

33-81 

23-21 

25*00 


• Figures for g months only. 


Verified deaths from actual starvation were so few that it may safely be 
assumed that practically no mortality can be ascribed to this cause. Shahabad, 
it will be seen, is the only district in Behar in the famine affected parts of which 
the death-rate during the famine year exceeded the death-rate of the preceding 
year or the average of the five-year period ending September 1895. As might 
have been expected, the affected tracts in the hilly districts of the Sonthal Par- 
ganas, Hazaribagh, Palamau and Manbhum all show death ratios higher than 
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those of the preceding year and higher than the quinquennial mean. The diffi¬ 
culties which met the authorities in persuading the inhabitants of those districts 
to accept relief on the conditions on which it was offered have already been 
touched upon, and the causes which led to the Increased mortality have been 
indicated. It is only in Hazaribagh that the rise is particularly marked. 


262. Our general conclusion regarding the measures taken in Bengal is that 

they were eminently successful both in saving life 
Qeaen*! cQpciusKia, and in mitigating distress, and that on the whole 

this result was attained with a due and proper regard to economy. 


263. Central Provinces. —^Distress was officially recognised to prevail 
, throughout the Central Provinces in the end of 1896, 

Gommencement of distress in the rx 1 1 

Central Provinces, bat in, the three districts of Saugor, Damoh and 

Jabalpur it evidently began in 1894, and continued with more or less severity 

till it culminated in the famine of 1896-97. We think it advisable to give in 

some detail a history of this long continued distress as it affords some valuable 

lessons and warnings. • It will be useful to begin by inserting here some 

statistics which M’ill serve for reference. 

AT. R. K. R. 


Average outturn of all crops, Kharif and Rabi,from i8g2’g3 to t8g5-g6 

(too = full crop). 


District. 

K. if. 

1853-93. 

K. R. 

« 893-94. 

K. R. 

:394-95. 

Average 

of 

3 years. 

Kharif 

K. R. 

Rabi. 

1895-96. 

Jabalpur ... ... 

69 

5 S 

42 

ss 

Kharif very poor 

Cropped rabi area fallen off. 
Outturn good in parts but 
bad in poor soils. 

Saugor *v. 

] 

70 

31 

39 

47 

] 

Kharif poor ... 

Cropped rabi area fallen off. 
Outturn poor. Area of 
wheat less than one-third 
of normal. 

Damob ... 

S5 

43 

4» 

47 

Kharif poor 

Cropped area fallen off. Out* 
turn very poor. Area of 
wheat less than one-fourtb 
of normal. 


The above returns are taken from the tables in the Chief Commissioner’s 
letter No. 2161 of 13th June 1896. In paragraphs 5 and 6 of that letter the Chief 
Commissioner also describes the harvests of 1895-96 as follows. In the Jabalpur 
division the kharif outturns of all kinds of crops were exceedingly poor, and owing 
to stoppage of the monsoon in September and deficiency of seed the rabidstas of 
wheat and linseed were far below the normal, and the average outturn poor. 

264. In order to show what the falling off of cropped rabi areas, referred to 

above, amounted to, we give here the following 
Falling off of rabi cropped area. f^gyj-gs taken from the table On page 3 of the 

Chief Commissioner’s letter No. 849 of I2'.h February 1897 to the Government 
of India. It will b.e observed that the falling off in rabi cropped area began In 
1894-95, and it may be added that the deterioration of class of crop by substi¬ 
tution of inferior grains for wheat (owing mainly to want of power to purchase wheat 
ffoed) also began in 1894-95 to a very serious extent in all three districts. The 
Deputy Commissioner of Jabalpur, in his letter of 27th April 1895, reported that 
the area sown with wheat in 1894-95 ^7 loojooo acres, or near one-fourth, 

thiUi that of 1893-94. 1895-96 the falling off of wheat in Jabalpur lauat 
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have been far greater, for the total cropped area fell off enormously, as the table 
shows;— 

Area under rabi crops. 



District. 

• 

—. -----—1 

1 

K. R. 

1893-94. 

K. R. 

1894.95. 

K. R. 

1895.96. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Jabalpur 

... 

... 712,816 

629,892 

455.994 

Saugor 

... 

680,542 

641,262 

527.551 

Damoh 

• •• » • • 

350,181 

3I7>939 

237,206 


The importance of this combined decline in the total cropped area, and in 
the proportion of wheat to inferior crops, may be gauged by the following quotation 
from page 2 of the Chief Commissioner’s letter No. C.-I56 of i6th April 1894, 
to the Government of India. It refers to Saugor and Damoh, but is equally 
true of Jabalpur:— 

“ Wheat is the staple crop of both districts. It covers some 60 per cent, of the crop¬ 
ped area in Saugor, and 45 per cent, in Damoh. From the winter harvest, of which it is the 
principal constituent, is paid three-fourths of the annual land revenues of the districts. 
Wheat is the main item of export and commerce for both districts. It furnishes the staple 
food of the people, and their welfare is in consequence very largely dependent on the 
annual outturn of this crop." 

265. In 1894 Government of India, in the Revenue and Agricultural 

Department, and at other times the Government of 

Prices between 1894 and 1896. , r> • r 1 .1 

the Central Provinces, referred to the comparative 
moderation and steadiness of the prices of the more important food-grains as 
evidence that the distress could not be very great. 

The table below gives a quinquennial average taken from the Director 
General of Statistics " Wages and Prices,” and May prices for the years 1894-96 
taken from the Chief Commissioner’s lefter of 13th June 1896:— 


Prices in seers per rupee. 


Wheat 


District. 

1 

Quinquennial 
12 months 
average 
i886>9o. 

1 

May 1894. 

1 

May 1895. 

May 1896. 

Saugor 

16-83 

12-36 

11-76 

II 

Damoh 

1874 

12-75 

12-50 

10-50 

Jabalpur 

i5'68 

17 

14-25 

14 

Saugor 

20 92 

19 

18-76 

16-50 

Damoh ... 

24’33 

18 

18-75 

14 

Jabalpur ... ’ ... 

20-5 

23 ' 5 o 

19-25 

1 

16 

Saugor 

9’82 

979 

u'o 5 ; 

9 

Damoh 

1235 

1000 

1 

1 

12-50 

9-00 

Jabalpur 

1 

11-84 

i 4 ' 2 S 

i6-oo 

1330 
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It seems fair to take the quinquennial average for 1886-90 as representing 
the norgial. The dlecenpial average for 1884-93 woul 4 give prices tpq low to hj^i 
treated as normal, for prices were very cheap in 1884 and 1885 and have since 
been gradually rising. 

The comparison in the table seems to show that in Damoh and Saugor the 
prices of 1896 were at or near what is locally the scarcity pitch, buc that in 
Jabalpur the rise had been only slight. The comparative steadiness and 
moderation of prices in the three districts were apparently due to good stocks in 
other parts of India, and to railway communications with Saugor and Jabalpur. 
Also to stoppage of export via Bombay due to low prices in Europe. 

366. Thp following mortality statistics are taken from paragraph 19 of the 

Mortality statistics between 1893- Commissioner’s resolution of ist February 

94 aod 1895-96. 1897:— 


1 

Year 

(ist October to 30th 
Septeinber). 

Jabalpur. 

Marwara, a 
Tahsif of 
Jabalpur. 

Saugor. 

Damoh. 

r 

Remarks. 

1893-94 

35'62 

3674 

38 62 

36-26 

For the calendar year 1893 
the rates of mortality in 

1894-95 

4I‘28 

36-21 

53‘34 : 

4386 

Saugor and Damoh were 
30 per mille. 

1895-96 

56 -11 

58-40 

67-29 ; 

7992 



These are deaths from all causes including cholera and small-pox, but 
cholera is so often an accompaniment of severe privation, that it seems best to 
use deaths from all causes. The year 1893-94 was a year of excessive rainfall, 
and in the latter half of great privation, owing to the total failure of the spring 
harvest. We should therefore expect the death-rate to be heavier than usual, and 
it appears to have been so in the last six months. The great successive 
increases in the death-rates of the next two years are very striking. The table 
from which the above figures are taken gives the monthly details. These show 
that in Jabalpur and Damoh the failure of* the rabt of 1893K.-94R. was followed 
by a heavy increase of mortality which lasted from April to December 1894. 
In Saugor the rise did not begin till August 1894, but after that, except for 
two months^ (June-July, 1895), the mortality remained continuously very high till 
the end of 1895-96. In Jabalpur the death-rate, after going down in January 
1895, became again very high in April and May 1895, and after declining for the 
next three months became very heavy again in September 1895, and remained 
thereafter more or less very heavy till the end of 1895K.-96R. In Damoh the 
death-rate, after keeping fairly low for six months after the fall in January, rose 
again in August 1895, and after that remained continuously very heavy till the 
end of 1895K.-96R. In all three districts the rates of mortality were very 
heavy, not only at the end of 1895K.-96R., but throughout that year. The 
lesson seems to be that great failures of the principal food crops will locally 
produce great distress among the labouring classes, though the rise of prices may 
be gradual and not immoderately high. 


267. The history of the famine or rather scarcity of 1893-94 is given in the 

Chief Commissioner's (Mr. WoodburnJ resolu¬ 
tion of 26th January i ^95 for Saugor and 
Damoh, which were the districts treated as distressed. Jabalpur was not 


Review of the scarcity of X893-94. 
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considered affected, though from the enclosures to the Chief Commissioner’s sub¬ 
sequent letter to the Government of India of 29th May 1895 it was evidently in a 
bad way in 1894. After reading all the correspondence of 1894 we think this 
resolution gives a fair but rather subdued account of the distress in Saugor and 
Damoh in 1894, and a full account of all that was done to relieve it. 

Land revenue was freely suspended and remitted. Government forests 
were opened. Five road relief works were started on 23rd April in Saugor, and 
two in Da,moh. Only minimum wages were allowed on these till the end of June, 
Till the end of May these works attracted small numbers. They were closed in 
Saugor at the end of October, and in Damoh at the end of November. The 
maicimum and average numbers on these works were— 


Saugor 

Damoh 


11,583 and 5,102. 
4,145 and,; 2.,344. 


Rupees 1,03,000 were spent on these works, of which Rs. 23,000 were from 
local funds and the rest from provincial revenues. No Government poor-houses 
or gratuitous relief were thought necessary, but the richer classes arranged to feed 
needy incapables. Not a single attempt was made by proprietors to collect rent 
where revenue was suspended. These proprietors bad lost all the seed-grain which 
they advanced to their tenants to sow the rahi of 1894, but they again did their 
beat to advance seed-grain for sowing the rabi of 1895. Government assisted 
with taccavi seed advances in August-September to the extent of more than 5I 
lakhs of rupees, and a tolerably large rabi area was sown, but to a large extent 
with gram and other cheap grains instead of wheat. 

268. The number of labourers attracted by the relief works was very much 

smaller than was expected. We think this was 

Small numbers on relief in 1894. , ,, 1 . 1 11 1 r 1 , 

probably due to the small number of works and 
to the minimum wage enforced for the first two months. The heavy 
rains which then came on made life on the works very disagreeable, and 
told against the attraction of a better wage. With the aid of the forests, some, 
agricultural employment, and generous help froni their neighbours, most of the 
labourers contrived to keep off the works. Of the reality of distress among the 
labouring classes there can be no doubt, as reported by the Chief Commissioner 
in his letters to the Government of India of July 2nd and 17th (1894), written 
after visiting the relief works. 


As the Chief Commissioner said in his letter to the Government of India 
of 29th May 1895, the measures of relief taken in 1894 were' none too 
much to prevent the deterioration of the two districts, which had passed through 
a serious cri.sis. An import of 20 lakhs of maunds of grain had taken the place 
of the usual large exports, and the indebtedness of the agricultural classes had 
largely increased. The rise in death-rates which followed the failure of the rabi of 
1894, as noticed, above, in Jabalpur as well as in Saugor and Damoh, is also a 
proof of the severity of the distress. 


269. We now come 

The agricultural year 1894-93. 


to the agricultural year 1894-95. The Chief Commis¬ 
sioner ("Mr. Woodburn) had said in his letters to the 
Government of India of 2nd July 1804 about Saugor, 


and 17th July 3894 about Damoh, that all depended upon a good khanf . without 
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which the situation would become serious and relief works might have to be con¬ 
tinued. A large area had been put under khanf crops, and the outturn was prob¬ 
ably not known when the relief works were stopped in October—November 
1894. But a little later it was known that the outturn was bad in Saugor, and gen¬ 
erally poor in Damoh. As, however, the rabi crops on the ground looked 
promising, nothing was done, and it was determined to wait to see how they 
turned out (resolution of ist February 1897), In the .end of April or be¬ 
ginning of May 1895 reports came in from Jabalpur as well as Saugor and 
Damoh (enclosures to Chief Commissioner’s letter of 29th May 1895 to the 
Government of India). These showed an extremely poor rabi 'msW three districts, 
the outturn of wheat being six annas in Saugor and three annas in Damoh and 
Jabalpur. Taken with the kharif, which was not very poor in Jabalpur, the outturn 
of both harvests of 1894-95 three districts was nearer one-third than one-half 
of the outturn of a good average year. For the three years ending with 1894-95 
the average outturn had been a little under half in Saugor and Damoh, and a 
little over half in Jabalpur. The gross outturn of food grains in Saugor and 
Damoh was estimated to be not enough to supply the people without allowing for 
seed-grain. In all three districts much land was said to have been sold and 
mortgaged, savings in cash and jewels to have been largely trenched on, and the 
indebtedness of the agricultural classes to have greatly increased. As to the 
labouring classes, distress in more or less severe form was said to be already felt. 
Relief works were expected to be necessary after the harvest and collection of 
tnahua were over. A demand for large taccavi advances was anticipated later on. 

270. It does not appear from the correspondence that these reports were con- 

Measures adopted in 1895. exaggerated, but they must apparently 

have been so considered, as one small test relief work 
which had been going for about a month in Damoh was stopped,* and it was 
decided that no relief works would be necessary. The Chief Commissioner 
approved, however, of some special road works being started in Jabalpur and 
Damoh, to be carried on by the Public Works Department in the usual way, 
except that so far as possible contracts were to be given to local malguzars. 
The forests were already open in Saugor and Damoh. There were reasons which 
made it useless to open the Jabalpur forests, the mahua crop having’ failed. 
No orders were given about taccavi' for seed, and it appears that in this year 
“ taccavi was not pressed upon the people,” and very little was actually advanced. 
No Government poor-houses or gratuitous relief were suggested in the corres¬ 
pondence, but it appears from the resolution of 1st February 1897 that in 
Saugor private charity relieved poverty-stricken persons W'ho congregated in 
towns, and that in Damoh private charity maintained three poor-houses, two for 
7 and one for 2 months. Also that in Jabalpur a poor-house was started by 
private charity in September, which in that month took in 673 inmates. Some 
considerable remissions and suspensions of land revenue were allowed in all three 
districts, but the amount which the Chief Commissioner ordered to be collected 
seems to be the utmost amount which could be possibly expected to be realised. 
That seems to have been the view taken by the Government of India from their 


* Note.—T he lollowing explanation of the dosing of this test work is given in paragraph 23 of the Final 
Report. . ‘ * * * and in addition a test work was opened in April in the neighbourhood of Damoh, a minimum 

wage being prescribed. The work was open for 30 days, but directly ordinary Public Works road work was offered 
in the vicinity on contract terms, the people forsr^ok the test work, and the occurrence of a local holiday reduced 
numbers from 700 to 132. Tbeieafter it was decided by Sir John Woodburn to resort to ordinary works onlv 
Numbers on these rose from 1,500 to 2,000, but no farther. *•#*_» ■' 
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remarks in their letter of 24th September 1895 to the Chief Commissioner, but 
with reference to the good prospects of the kharif on the ground they accepted 
his proposals as sufficient. 

271. It seems to us that dangerously little was done by Government in all 

Insufficiency of the measures three districts in 1894-95, and that the theory that 
adopted in 189s. though privation prevailed among the poorer classes 

it was not acute, was too sanguine.. The high death-rates tell another tale. It 
may be argued also that if seed taccavi had been pressed on the people, and 
freely given, the area of the rabi harvest of 1895-96 would not have fallen off to 
the enormous extent shown by the table in paragraph 264. 

272. We now come to the year 1895-96. The kharif harvest in the 

ground, upon the good prospects of which the Gov- 
The agricultural year 1895-96. grnment of India relied in their letter of 24th Septem¬ 
ber, was withering from early stoppage of the rains when they wrote. This was 
the first year of drought. Before this, excessive and often ill-timed downpours 
and blight and rust had done the mischief. In December Mr, C. J. Lyall succeed¬ 
ed Mr. Woodburn as Chief Commissioner. It was known at this time that the 
zl/jan/outturn had been very poor in all three districts, exceedingly poor in 
Jabalpur, where the kharif revenue had to be largely suspended. But it was 
thought that the kharif would supply the labouring classes with food for a 
few months, and that the real crisis of danger would come after the rahi harvest 
aAd would depend upon its character. (Resolution of ist February 1897.) 
It seems to have been thought that practical action could be deferred till full 
information as to the outturn of the rahi was obtained and digested. There 
seems to have been no sufficient reason for this hesitation, as it niust have been 
well known that owing to drought at sowing time and deficiency of seed, the 
area of the rahi must at best be small. It ought to have been known also that 
the death-rates had been very high for some months past, particularly in Saugor and 
Daraoh (table in paragraph 19, resolution, ist February 1897), l^hat 
there was very little sign of the great drop which regularly occurs in December- 
January in mortality figures. In February severe want and actual starvation were 
reported in Damoh, and the same with epidemic diarrhoea added in the Marwara 
tahsil of Jabalpur. (Paragraphs 9 and 20 of the resolution of ist February 
1897, and paragraphs 8 and 9 of Messrs. Anderson and Carey’s joint report of 
8th March 1896.) The death-rate in this month is ordinarily very low, but this 
year it was at the rate of 53-19 per annum in Saugor, 54-28 in Damoh, and 74-44 
in the Marwara tahsil of Jabalpur. Sixteen thousand people came with a rush to 
the railway works in the Marwara tahsil in the middle of this month,* but many 
were too weak to earn a living, and many quite unfit for any work (Messrs. 
Anderson and Carey’s report). Probably about a third of these people were 
from the native states to the north of the Central Provinces. 

273. At the end of this month (February) the Chief Commissioner came to 

Jabalpur to examine the situation and decide on a 

Lms of acUon adopted ia 1896. 

conference, the proceedings of which, with Messrs. Anderson and Carey’s 


» Note.— It is stated that in Marwara there was a large influx o£ destitute persons from neighbouring 
native states who came in search of employment, in addition to local beggars from other parts of the district. 
A widespread tumour had prevailed that work would he begun on the railway in October, and in November the 
numbers who had collected were large. The railway work was not actually started till the beginning of January, 
and this period of enforced idlene-s probably accounted for the weaH stnte of health to which nlanjr of then) were, 
reduced before employment was available. 
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meraorarxiutTi and notes subsequently received, form the appendices to his letter 
of 13th June to the Government of India. 

The line of action adopted (apart from opening the Government forests for 
fruits and roots, but not for free grazing) was to rely mainly for the relief of the 
poor upon the earth-work of the Katni-Saugor Railway, which had been started in 
the Jabalpur district in January and later in Damoh and Saugor. It w^as felt that 
this work was dangerously distant from some parts of these districts, so a few 
subsidiary road works and a municipal tank w'ere to be presently started in suit¬ 
able places in Jabalpur and Saugor, and in Damoh if found necessary. Private 
works or tanks were to be encouraged, but it was felt that they would be very 
few. None of these works were to be relief works under the famine code. They 
were all to be carried out in ordinary Department Public Works fashion by con¬ 
tractors. Very serious doubts were expressed in Messrs, Anderson and Carey’s 
memorandum as to whether the railway earth-works would prove sufficient for the 
relief of any but able-bodied persons, and whether even they would earn enough 
to support children and dependants. The Deputy Commissioners were told to 
report whether the railway engineers of the Company could not get some of the 
contractors to employ gangs of weakly persons at low tasks, on the condition 
that Government should make good to the Railway the extra cost. This was 
afterwards reported to be impracticable. The proposal, as put, may have been 
difficult to accept, but arrangements might have been made with the Agent of 
the Company as was done later on in other provinces, to take over parts of the 
railway cuttings and embankments as relief works, to be carried out in charge of 
the officers of the Central Provinces Department of Public Works. If the seventy 
of the distress had been properly recognised such an ideal opportunity of estab¬ 
lishing regular relief works would not have been lost. 

The subsidiary road works were started by the Department of Public Works 
in Jabalpur in the middle of April, and in May in Damoh and Saugor. At the 
end of May there were 5,031 persons on these wmrks in Jabalpur, 2,000 in Saugor 
and 700 in Damoh. 

As to gratuitous relief, it was thought sufficient to determine to undertake to 
maintain at the expense of Government two poor-houses in Jabalpur and one in 
Damoh. None were thought necessary in Saugor. These poor-houses were 
actually taken over by Government at Jabalpur and Damoh in November. At 
the end of June there were 1,075 persons in the Jabalpur poor-houses, including 
a third started by private charity at Sehora, 497 in the Damoh poor-house, and 
800 in a poor-house at Saugor, which the Deputy Commissioner had found it 
necessary to open on the 22nd June at the cost of private charity, and which was 
taken over by Government on the ist December. 

274. The numbers employed on the railway and roads and tanks, and sup- 
inadequacy of relief afforded in ported in the poor-houses from the 1st May to the 

end of the year 1895-96 are given in the reso¬ 
lution of 1st February 1897. The numbers on the works were never very large, and 
in considering these numbers it must be remembered that many of the workers on 
the railway were not men of the three districts, but outsiders from native 
states. The proportion of outsiders was sometimes as great as 33 per cent. 

From the Commissioner’s summaries of district reports for April and May 
and for June, July, August 1896, and from facts mentioned in the resolution of 
. the ist February 1897, it seems clear that wide-spread distress existed from May 
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1896 to the end of the year, often in a very acute form, and that, as might have 
been expected, the railway and road works, carried on as they were on the con¬ 
tract system at ordinary rates, were not efficient means for relieving a large 
number of the distressed. If direct testimony of their inefficiency is required 
it is to be found in the Deputy Commissioner of Damoh’s letter No. 3236 of 30th 
November 1896, and enclosed memorandum, which was forwarded to the Chief 
Commissioner under cover of the Commissioner of Jabalpur’s letter No. 9866, 
dated 23rd December 1896.* It is frequently mentioned in the monthly sum¬ 
maries that many people would not go to these works, and wandered about 
begging, flocked into the towns, and that some though infirm would not enter the 
poor-houses. This has been attributed to their innate dislike to work, but their 
conduct when regular relief works were subsequently opened does not support 
this explanation. Moreover, many of the works were closed when the rains began. 
The following table shows the mortality of the three districts for the calendar 
year 1896, as compared with the mean ratio for the previous five years :—• 


District. 

Ratio per 1,000 
for 1896. 

Mean ratio for previoas 

5 years. 

Saugot 

7263 

1 

39'33 

Damoh 

00 

00 

CO 

3 7'93 

Marwara (part of Jabalpur) 

67 90 

35-39 

Jabalpur ,,, ... 

*■ 

6173 

3690 


* Extract from a letter from the Officiating Deputy Commissioner, Damoh, to the Commissioner, 'Jabalpur division, 

No, 32^6, dated Damoh, the 30th November iSg6. 

• • # » « I therefore write to say that from what I see and hear I have no hesitation in expressing my 
opinion that relief works are already urgently needed, and should be pushed on with all possible speed. In this 
view I may of course be mistaken, but I think that the works which I propose to open immediately will show the 
contrary. 

My reasons for coming to this conclusion may be briefly summed up as follows : — 

(I) My personal observation in the poor-houses and on the high roads, and results of my conversations with 

tahsildars and others. 

(II) The crime statistics. 

(II!) The number of deaths caused or accelerated by starvation, of which I am convinced that the returns 
give a most inadequate idea. 

(IV) The fact that frequent complaints are made of fields and standing crops being looted, a state of things 
which will render nugatory the benefits of the already meagre harvests, unless it is checked by giving 
employment to those who are driven by hunger into crime. 

(V) That early starting of relief works will check the emaciation of the inhabitants and thus be economical 
besides beneficial and may render unnecessary any system of village-to-village relief. 

** #*» **»• 

Extract from Memorandum of proposed scheme for famine relief-centres and famine relief-works in the Damoh 
district, submitted to the Commissioner, Jabulpar division, with Deputy Commissioner's Utters Nos, 2QI4 
and 2Q3S, dated the 3tst October and loth November j 80 , respectively 

********* 

The circumstances of the district are peculiar in several ways. Firstly, the northern and southern portions 
are extremely jungly and hilly, and are peopled for the most part with aboriginal tribes, such as Gonds, who lead a 
forest life, being for the most part ignorant of agriculture except for the cultivation of a few coarse grains, and are 
habitually on the bare margin of subsistence. Secondly, the district is not a rich one at the best of times, and four 
successive bad years have reduced it into a desperate condition requiring heroic remedies. Thirdly, the construc¬ 
tion of the Kutni-Saugor Railway has drawn off most of the able-bodied men, leaving the weaker portion emaciated 
with want and unable to earn a living wage on the railway work under the contracts and “ payment-by-result’’ 
system there prevailing. Many hundreds are said to have gone to the railway for employment and to have returned 
in despair unable to inake enough to support themselves. It is fot this weaker and already emaciated portion of the 
population that relief works are required, ar,d I venture to think that, in spite of the remarks contained at the por¬ 
tion of page 6 of the North-Western Provinces Government Resolution, dated Naini Tal, the 20th October 1856, and 
of the general recommendation to start relief works first on the harder forms of labour contained in the Secretary, 
Public Works Department, printed Circular letter No. 270— 667;), dated the 24th October 1896, the circumstances 
of this particular district require a light form and lenient conditions of relief labour, until the people have settled 
down to work and had time to recover something of their original strength. Fifthly, the neiglbourhood of numeross 
native states, (in which the measures of relief alleged to have been adopted by the various Darbars are reported to 
have had no practical result whatever) has caused an immense influx of starving wanderers from these parts into the 
district and largely aggravated the difficulties of the situatibii. 
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The mortality from February to July, a healthy time of the year, was exceed- 
ingly high in all three districts. For x\ugust and September it was appallingly 
high. In the Commissioner’s summary for the month of May the following 
remark occurs:— 

. “ The mortality has been high ; this is inevitable in times of distress when the poor 
are insufficiently fed, and succumb the more readily to disease.” 

275. No doubt mortality must be high in time of famine, but a mortality 

Conclusion arrived at by Com- ^‘^e that which occurred in this case can only 

be treated as inevitable if all the methods and 
resources of famine relief have been brought into play. It seems to us that 
the history of the two preceding years confirms the conclusion which the 
Chief Commissioner’s letter of 13th June 1896 and its appendices of themselves 
suggest. That conclusion is that the high local authorities failed to grasp the 
situation which existed in the latter part of 1895 and the beginning of 1896. 
We have compared the facts for these three districts with the circumstances in 
the adjacent districts of Eundelkhand, which led the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces to consider that famine existed there in the spring of 1896, 
and we consider that the distress requiring relief was equally great in both 
territories. 

276. We are disposed to think that some relief works and Government 

More relief should have been poor-houses ought to have been maintained in the 
given in 1895 and in 1896. three districts in the year 1894-95, and have no 

doubt whatever that at the very beginning of 1896 (when the failure of the kharif 
and the deficiency of the rabi were certain), the whole machinery of famine relief 
ought to have been brought into play. We think if that had been done much 
more distress would have been relieved, and a considerable number of lives 
saved. 


277. Our conclusion that regular famine relief operations ought to have 
Evidence confirming the Com- commenced in the Jabalpur division from the 
mission s conclusion. beginning of 1896, at latest, is also confirmed 

by the replies given to questions on the point by most of the witnesses 
examined by us at Jabalpur, and by Surgeon-Colonel Hutcheson’s memorandum 
on public health in the years 1896 and 1897, and previous years, which is included 
as appendix III in the Central Provinces famine report. The remarks of medical 
officers quoted in this memorandum at pages 37 and 38 regarding the health of 
prisoners entering the Saugor and Damoh jails in 1895 and 1896 deserve parti¬ 
cular notice- It may be added that from the evidence of several reliable 
witnesses and from a comparison of the death-rates of 1896 with the quinquennial 
mean in the table at page 19 of the memorandum, and from the facts stated in 
the correspondence of 1896 as to previous harvests, grain riots, and other crime 
of famine type, we are led to the conclusion that some regular famine relief 
was required in 1896 in the Mandla, Seoni and Balaghat districts, in parts of 
Bhandara and Bllaspur, and in Narsingpur ; and that in the province generally 
there was considerable privation among the poorest classes. The proportion of 
deaths in classes given in the table at page 13 is evidence that the high 
death-rates of 1896 were connected with privation, for the death-rate of the 
outcaste'classes, which is usually about 17 per cent, higher than that of the 
superior classes, rose to 44 per cent, higher in 1896, 
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278. It is no doubt important not to Start famine relief unnecessarily, but on 
Desirability of starting relief the Other hand the history of the Central Provinces 
operations promptly. for 1895-96 shows the great danger of staking too 

much on the hope or chance of coming harvests turning out good, and com¬ 
pensating for past bad ones. If regular relief operations had been begun early in 
1896 in the worst districts, not only would much distress have been alleviated, but 
the experience gained, and the organization perfected, would have been invaluable 
in enabling the local Administration to deal properly with the general distress 
which followed the failure of the harvests of 1896-97, 


279. We now come to the agricultural year 1896-97. At its very commence¬ 
ment on the 23rd October 1896, the Chief Commls- 
The agncuitarai year 1896 97. gjoner reported that another and almost universal 

stoppage of the monsoon rains had occurred, that prices had gone up with a 


bound, and that general distress, deepening into famine in places, was impend¬ 
ing. Regular famine relief was begun in some districts in December, and in his 
Secretary’s letter of i6th December 1896 the Chief Commissioner submitted a 
report and forecast for all the districts of his province, and an outline of his plan 
of operations. 

We insert here for reference an excellent table taken from this report, as it 
shows clearly the relative condition of the districts in respect to loss of harvests 
and the severity of the crisis in many of them. 
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Poor. 

Nimar ... ... 

72 

71 

76 

7 to 8 

87 

13 

56 

25 

Chhlndwara 

77 

7S 

66 

5 

58 

42 

87 

69 

Good. 

B. Districts, 
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Wardha... ... 

58 

S 3 

70 

8 

40 

87 

95 

»t 

Nagpur ... 

63 

57 

7 S 

8 

50 

50 

87 

75 

}i 

Chanda... ... 

49 

48 

60 

8 

66 

34 

75 

75 

i> 

C. Districts. 





69 

64 





Raipur .. 

Bilaspur .. 

f 79 

77 

54 

39 

4 

5 

31 

36 

25 

3 t 

75 

81 

fi 

if 

Sambalpur 

3 


70 

10 

98 

2 

20 

50 

if 

Betul 

67 

6S 

48 

4 

61 

39 

75 

85 

Poor 

Mandia ... 

71 

69 

43 

3 

67 

33 

25 

87 

Good. 
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48 





Seoni 

62 

61 

59 

4 

52 

60 

90 


Narsingpur 

60 

54 

67 

6 

37 

63 

50 

50 

Fair. 

Hoshangabad 

58 

49 

59 

S to 6 

27 

73 

75 

96 

Poor to 
fair. 

Bhandara 

S 3 

50 

40 

6 to 7 

63 

37 

85 

90 

Good. 

Balaghat 

57 

52 

48 

3 

75 

25 

25 

75 

»» 

II-Bad. 
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SS 

48 

45 

5 

48 

52 

87 

»» 

Damoh ... 

47 

43 

4t 

6 

46 

54 

60 

loo 

Fair. 

Saugor... 

47 

35 

47 

5 to 6 

38 

62 

31 

100 

Bad, 
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This forecast correctly recognised certain facts, which, however, do not seem 
to have always been fully borne in mind in measures subsequently taken. These 
facts were as follows that the coming rabi harvest (much below the normal 
in area) could afford no material relief In the tracts mainly devoted to rice culti¬ 
vation, whatever it might do for a time elsewhere. That the aboriginal tribes 
would require special care, even where there had been only one bad failure of 
crop, as they layup no stores against accidents. That the wild fruits and roots 
of the jungle tracts can only afford relief in the hot weather. That though the 

harvesting and the collection of the flower would in many districts 

cause a fall in the numbers on relief in March and April, yet that the resources 
so earned would be soon exhausted, and that this and the commencement of the 
monsoon rains would then drive the people from their homes and the jungles to 
the relief works and the poor-houses. That in short the numbers on relief, if 
they fell in the spring, would be larger again in May and continue at the same 
height till the early kharif harvest might be reaped in August or September. 

280. The outline plan of relief operations was small works to be supple¬ 
mented as soon as possible by large, where small 

Plan of relief operations. , , j r ^ t’ f 

works alone were insuihcient, and tor gratuitous reliet, 
poor-houses and relief centres, to be followed later on, when and where distress 
may be acute and general, by organized village relief. In their reply the Govern¬ 
ment of India called for estimates of numbers on relief, and expressed doubt as 
to the policy of putting off the organization of village relief, and relying upon relief 
centres as a substitute. 

In his Secretary’s letter of 12th February 1897, the Chief Commissioner gave 
an estimate of numbers and a more detailed forecast. Subsequent experience 
showed that this was too sanguine, particularly in Bilaspur, Raipur, Betul, and 
Bhandara. There had been two bad successive failures of the rice harvest in 
Bilaspur and Raipur, and the rabi, which is never important, was only growing in 
about a quarter of its normal area. It ought, we think, to have been foreseen that 
this must cause severe general distress in these two districts, and especially in the 
former. As to village relief It was explained that relief centres w'ere only a temporary 
measure, but the detailed proposals for each district in the same letter show that, 
when it was written, village relief had only been organized and put in force to 
some extent in Jabalpur, Saugor and Damoh; that In all but three of the other 
districts of the province even the organization had not been commenced ; and that 
except in Balaghat and parts of Betul and Bilaspur the organization was thought 
either not likely to be wanted or at any rate not wanted for the present. 

The three exceptions where organization had been commenced were Mandla, 
Narsingpur, and Raipur. As to Mandla, the organization was intended to be 
partial, relief centres being expected to be a suitable permanent substitute for most 
part of this district and for the affected parts of Chhindwara. As to Narsingpur 
the Deputy Commissioner had begun the work, but the Chief Commissioner did 
not encourage him to complete it as he thought village relief would only be wanted in 
isolated tracts or particularly distressed villages. As to Raipur and Bilaspur, the 
Chief Commissioner in a letter of February 2nd had pressed on the Commissioner 
the importance of quickly giving village relief in all villages where emaciation or 
wandering were observed, or where death-rates had been lately high. As to other 
parts of these districts it was thought from the district reports that for the present 
the care of the poor could be safely left in the hands of the better to do residents. 
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281. There were no doubt great difficulties to be encountered in organizing 
Village relief should have been village relief in the Central Provinces, especially in 

organized at an early stage. the jungle tracts ; but we think the degree to which 

severe distress was already generally prevalent was not fully apprehended, and 
that on the general principles of farnine relief, and on facts as shown by subse¬ 
quent experience in the province, it would have been much better to attempt to 
organize village relief completely from the first in all or almost all districts. Even 
in Nimar (which in the letter of 12th February was treated as the least affected 
district in the province and only under observation), the Harsud tahsil, inhabited 
mainly by aborigines, was subsequently proved by experience and heavy mortal¬ 
ity to be in a very bad way. 

282. It does not seem to have been understood that, besides immediate and 
Advantages of starting village prospective relief to the destitute incapables in the 

relief organization. villages, one great object of the organization of 

village relief is that it gives the district officer a knowledge of the real condition 
of the people generally, a power of inducing them to avail themselves of the 
various modes of relief provided, and a way of testing how far such modes are 
efficient which he cannot get otherwise. This is perhaps not surprising, as 
in most famines up to this time comparatively small prominence had been given 
to village relief. There was also evident, in our opinion, in respect to some dis¬ 
tricts, a dangerous disposition to trust too long to private charity, and to think 
that till it was ascertained to be entirely exhausted it was expedient for Govern¬ 
ment to rely upon it for the relief of destitute incapable persons. 

283. The village relief dole was fixed in January 1897 at Rs. 2*8 per mensem 

for a man and Rs. 2-4 for a woman, and propor- 
The village relief dole. tionately less for children, and did not apparently 

vary with prices, though in some districts proposals to raise the rates a little were 
subsequently sanctioned. Again by the Chief Commissioner’s orders passed at 
various conferences in July, a rule was added restricting the total amount to 
be given to any family to rupees 5 per mensem however many members it 
might contain. The highest prices of cheapest grains varied at different dis¬ 
trict head-quarters from 6 to 9 seers per rupee, and were often, if not 
generally, much higher at out-stations and in villages. These doles must 
often therefore have not sufficed to buy more than 8 or 9 chattaks a day, 
instead of the 14 or 13 chattaks grain equivalent of the minimum ration, 
which according to the local code the dole ought to suffice to buy. From 
the reports of district officers in the monthly summaries as to the condition 
and behaviour of the recipients, and from much of the evidence we have'taken, 
there is reason to fear that the relief so given was often insufficient to properly 
maintain life and health, particularly as the recipients were frequently in an 
emaciated condition before they began to get the dole. After the rains had 
set in, and the numbers on relief works had fallen off, signs of emaciation were 
accepted as sufficient reason for' admitting a person to village relief even 
though he might be considered capable of light work. Before then the rules as 
to eligibility seem to have been strictly construed. 

284. In regard to relief works the first question to be noticed is the scale 

of wages. In the orders of 26th December the 

Scaleof wage^.on relief works. i -r • i i *1 n 

classmcation and scale laid down for task-workers 
and depeiidants by the North-Western Provinces Government in its orders 
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of 5th December 1896 were adopted. The classification practically res¬ 
tricted the maximum wage which a large proportion of the relief workers could 
earn to the D or minimum wage of the local code, and there is evidence 
that whether from their own fault or otherwise, many if not the majority 
of the B or digger class earned little more. The grain equivalent wage 
of working children was also reduced by these orders to a little less than 
two-thirdsof that allowed by the local code. The allowances to dependants, 

adults or children, were also reduced. In the case of the children dependants the 

reduction was clearly excessive, but in practice the effect in their case was 
not important, for cooked rations on a more.liberal scale than the allowance were 
soon substituted. The officers responsible for the conduct of the works and pay¬ 
ment of this D wage have generally reported that it seemed to them practically 
sufficient to maintain health and strength, but of the witnesses we examined some 
declared it to be always insufficient for a working wage, and many others were of 
opinion that the most that could be said for it was that it could keep workers fairly 
strong and well for a time if they were not below par when they began. In the poor- 
houses it was generally thought insufficient by the medical officers even for people 
in fair health. This is the effect of Drs. Hutcheson’s and Silcock’s opinions in 
appendix IV of the report, and of the evidence given on the point by several 
witnesses who had charge of poor-houses. The Chief Commissioner strongly 
defended the sufficiency of this D wage when it was questioned by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, and reported in his letter of 28th October 1897 that experience 
proved that the workers often grew fat and saved money on it. As to saving 
money, experience shows that the wish to leave the works and anxiety 
for the future induces some natives of India to save out of any wage, but it is at 
the cost of their own health and that of their children. If people ever grew 
fat on this wage, we think'it must have been due, as the Chief Commissioner 
suggested, to some cheap food, such as the mahua fruit, being temporarily available; 
but the maUa crop was over by the end of April, and the number of people, who 
had stores of it to last much after that time must have been few. In our opinion it 
is, if unsupplemented, too low a wage to maintain for any time in proper health or 
strength people doing fairly hard work on relief works; and dangerously 
low if the people come to the works in a reduced condition as they frequently 
did in the Central Provinces. 

285. By the end of December the numbers of relief workers and dependants 

Number of relief workers and in the province were 109,802 and 4,819 respectively : 
dependants. at this time these were almost all in four districts 

of the Jabalpur division. The numbers for the province rapidly rose as 
relief works were extended to other divisions. By April every district had 
■ some works, and the numbers had risen to 38^,945 workers and 75,323 de¬ 
pendants. The numbers in this month were very large in all divisions except 
Nagpur. In May they rose still higher and stood at the end of the month 
at 479,947 workers and 86,823 dependants. By the end of June they had fallen 
to 273,492 workers and 44,685 dependants. 

This Immense fall in numbers was due in part to the departure of cultivators to 
their homes when the first rain fell in the middle of June, and in part to closure of 
works but it was mainly caused by the substitution for task-work under the 
code of piece-work of kinds very similar though slightly differing from those 
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tentatively introduced in the North-Western Provinces under the names of the 
intermediate or modified intermediate system. That this was the main cause is 
admitted; and it is proved by the fact that in the Damoh and Chhindwara 
districts, where owing to the opposition of the Deputy Commissioners, the 
system w'as hot even partially introduced, there was a large progressive increase 
in numbers in June and July. The orders for these measures were contained in 
a general order in the Public Works Department of 15th- May addressed to all 
officers of that department. This was somewhat modified by another circular in 
the same department of the 38th Mciy addressed to officers of all departments, 
and by a circular to Commissioners of about the same date, recommending for 
adoption the measures adopted for the Nerbudda division at the Pachmarhi 
conference. 


386. The reasons given for these measures were that there were a large nuip- 
Reasons for introducing the in- ber of able-bodied people on the works, not from 
tennediate system. absolute necessity, but to make a little money 

during the slackest season of the year: that it was extremely important to 
induce these people to return home before the rains to help to .plough and sow 
the land for the kharif harvest: that owing to the difficulty of getting work- 
agents, the insufficiency of the supervising staff, and the crowds of people coming 
on to the works, it was difficult under the task-work system to get a fair amount 
of work out of the workers. 

These orders were certainly well calculated to reduce the number of people 
on the works, for the piece-work rates were to be low and the piece-workers 
were to support their dependants out of their earnings, which, as might have been 
anticipated, it was afterwards proved they failed.to do. Where the task-work 
system was continued, either for infirm gangs or for whole charges, a strict task 
was to be enforced, and only the minimum wage allowed. New applicants were also 
to be refused work if able-bodied. This last order was by a subsequent circular of 
July 2nd declared to be meant to be temporary, and to cease when kharif somng% 
were over. 


387. In adopting this policy of intermediate piece-work and of inducing the 
Intermediate system introduced in people to leave the works at or before the com- 
^most all districts, mencement of the rains, the local Administration 

followed precedents set by the Government of the North-Western Provinces. But 
the latter Government restricted the system when first introduced to scarcity as 
opposed to famine districts, whereas the Administration of the Central Prov¬ 
inces made no such distinction at any time, and the system was, as a matter 
of fact, introduced to a large or small extent in many of the most acutely affected 
districts, and in tracts to which it was least suited, owing to the workers belonging 
mainly to the aboriginal tribes. 


288. These measures of change of system and closure of works were only 
Dislocation of relief occasioned partially carried out, owil^ fO ' (TiTXscretion exer- 
■by change of system. cised by local officers and the early recognition of 

the fact that they were premature. Large numbers of the people who returned 
to their villages could get no employment, or at any rate none at a wage which 
would support their families, and had to return to the works. This was attributed 
to a break in the rains, but would we think have happened to a large extent in 
any case. There was therefore a great recovery of numbers in most districts in 
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July. But from the evidence in the monthly reports and summaries, it seems 
clear that these measures led to an unfortunate dislocation of relief. They were 
introduced at the hardest time of the year, when the resources of the people were 
of necessity beginning to be most exhausted, and were inconsistent with the fore* 
cast made at the beginning of the famine relief opera.tions. They may have 
had some small part in promoting the intense crisis of July in Bilaspur, and 
certainly seem to have been a cause of the invasion of Berar by half-starved 
people from Betul and elsewhere in the same month and in August ; and they 
may, it is to be feared, have had some part in causing the further deterioration 
of physical condition, which, as the monthly summaries show, many district 
ofBcers noticed to be generally commencing about this time, among the people 
on the works, and at their homes. 

289. Early in August by a Public Works Department circular of August 
Introduction of new system of 7 th, orders were issued to officers of all departments 

payment by results. general abolition, except on a few charges, 

of the piece-work systems. It had before this been recognised in the North-Western 
Provinces that the contractor element in this system made it generally unsuitable 
for relief purposes. This was confirmed by the experience of July in the Jabalpur 
division and some other parts of the Central Provinces when contractors were 
used, and it was also proved that, whether contractors formed a feature of the 
system or not, the piece-workers could not or did not support their dependants, 
whose condition, the children in particular, was often very bad. It was found 
also that practically a number of people were put on piece-work who were not 
physically fit for it. The new system substituted by the circular of August 
7th, though it had an appearance of great severity, was probably better for relief 
than the one it superseded, for it gave doles or rations to all dependants, and in 
respect to workers direcied that in cases of any doubt as to physical capacity 
for piece-work, they should be allowed the option of task-work. On the other 
hand, with the old motive of deterring able-bodied persons from remaining on 
the works without absolute necessity, every undoubtedly able-bodied person 
was to be paid purely by results, getting only the D wage as a maximum if he 
did a full day’s work, and proportionately less for short tasks. In this way 
the D wage, which by the code was intended for weakly persons on very light or 
nominal work, became the maximum wage for the able-bodied. But there is good 
reason to believe that very few got more under the intermediate systems, and by 
the new rules those who had dependants were relieved of the charge of their 
support. 

290. The Government of India took objection to these new rules in a letter of 

August, and the Chief Commissioner modified 
result rules. them in some respect in September. As explained 

in the monthly report for August, and in the Chief Commissioner’s letter to the 
Government of India of 28th October, they were not widely acted on except in 
four districts of the Jabalpur division. In most districts the Commissioners 
suspended their introduction, or reverted to task-work. Where introduced they 
generally led to the people, particularly the able-bodied, leaving the works in large 
numbers. Some officers concluded that this was proof that these people did not 
really require relief, but the conditions of the system were too stringently repellent 
to make this conclusion a safe one. 
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Changes ofsystein to be avoided 
'when distress is acute. 


291. One lesson to be drawn from the above history of relief work operations 

in the Central Provinces seems to be that changes 
in system of relief works are in themselves dangerous 
when distress is acute and works are crowded. New rules, even if good in them¬ 
selves, are not likely to be properly carried out in such a crisis. Another lesson 
is the danger of attempting while famine or severe scarcity is still prevalent to 
drive able-bodied people off the relief works, on the supposition that their labour 
is required for cultivation, and that they will stay unnecessarily unless induced by 
some kind of pressure to leave. The measures taken in respect to the able- 
bodied affect the weakly as well, and there is no security that those who get 
employment will get it at rates which will enable them to support their depend¬ 
ants. The Famine Commissioners indicated that at the end of a famine some 
pressure may be legitimately used if the relief workers show a tendency to hang 
■on unnecessarily, but in the present case the pressure was applied when the 
famine was entering upon its severest stage. There is in our opinion little 
evidence that any considerable number of people of any class are disposed to 
stay on relief works, when they have their own work to do at home, or when a 
living wage is to be got elsewhere. Cultivators of the petty landowner and 
tenant class are seldom numerous on the works, and are sure to leave when the 
business of cultivation demands their return. Agricultural labourers also will, we 
believe, generally leave as soon as there is a good chance of obtaining employ¬ 
ment in the villages. The reasons why people of this class were disposed to 
remain on the works in the Central Provinces in spite of the low wages given, 
seem to be those reasonable ones mentioned in paragraph ny of Central 
Provinces famine report. The local Administration seems to have believed that 
the large numbers who flocked to the works in April and May must have included 
many who came without necessity, but the subsequent history of the year seems 
to indicate that the distress was much more acute and general than the local 
Administration perceived it to be. 


292. During the years immediately preceding the famine of 1896 97 suspen- 
Suspensiofls and remissions of land sions and remissions of land revenue amounting 

altogether to Rs. 15 58,995 were granted in the 
Jabalpur division. By the i st of October 1 896 the total remissions amounted to Rs. 
9163,362, while the sura under formal suspension, excluding unsuspended arrears, 
stood at Rs. 4,92,108. The total demand of the province for the revenue year 
1896-97 under Land Revenue and Provincial rates taken together was Rs. 
90,27,922, and of this sum Rs. 4,40,253 was entirely remitted during the year 
1896-97, while Rs. 26,52,382 was suspended. Of the amount suspended, a very 
considerable proportion was eventually converted into remissions after the famine 
had closed. Liberal taccavi advances were also made under the Agriculturists* 
Loans Act and the Land Improvement Loans Act. Sums amounting to Rs. 
19,59,314 were advanced under the two Acts, of which Rs. 15,69,196 was under 
the former, and in addition over eleven and a half lakhs of rupees was advanced 
as famine loans anthout interest This liberal treatment must have done much in 
relieving distress among the smaller landowners and tenants. But nevertheless 
in the worst districts there seems reason to believe that the famine has most 
seriously thrown back the agricultural condition and that these districts may 
take long to recover. The following table exhibits the decrease that has occurred 
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in the net cropped area of these districts. The figures for 1897-98 have been 
taken from the table given in paragraph 232 of the local Administration's final 
report, while those for previous years are taken from the Agricultural Statistics of 
British India, 1891-92 to 1895-96. 


Dittrict. 

Year'imme- 
diately preced¬ 
ing the cycle 
;of bad harvests 
and before 
it began to 
tell. 

Net cropped 
area in the 
year men¬ 
tioned in 
column 

3 in 
acres. 

Net cropped 
area in 1897- 
98 in acres. 

Decrease 
in cropped 
area in acres, 

Percentage of 
decrease in 
1897-98 as 
compared with 
the area under 
crop in the 
year men. 

, tionedin 
^ column a. 

Saugor 

• «« 


1893-94 

I >015,570 

754,439 

1 

I 261,131 ! 

25 

Damoh 

««« 

• « i 

1893-94 

556,473 

433,283 

123,190 

22 

Jabalpur 

««* 

« • « 

1893-94 

>,099,855 

889,307 

210,548 

>9 

Mandla 

««« 


1895.96 

598,955 

445 . 7*9 

>53,236 

25 

Seoni 


«•« 

1893.94 

726,091 

574,340 

> 5 >, 75 > 

20 

Balaghat 

««• 

« • « 

1894.95 

452,336 

332,418 

119,918 

26 


Of other districts that were badly affected, Bhandara shows only a decrease 
of 8 per cent, since 1894-95, while in Raipur and Bilaspur the decrease since 1895- 
96 is inconsiderable. We are unable to make the comparison in the case of these 
two last districts with the year before the bad harvests began owing to want of 
distinction between zamindari and hhalsa areas in earlier years. 

293. In forming an estimate of the degree of success obtained in the saving 

Ewmination of mortality return,. relief of distress, the mortality returns 

are of course most important guides. 

Surgeon-Colonel Hutcheson, Sanitary Commissioner for the Central Prov¬ 
inces, has dealt with the subject of the public health very fully and ably 
in his memorandum which forms appendix III of the famine report. He shows 
that the decennial mean for the province (1881-90) was 32*44, and that for the 
next three years the mortality was about normal or below it. For the three fol¬ 
lowing years the provincial death-rates were as follows:—1894, 37*22 ; 1895, 
36*75; 1896, 49*31. It was In the agricultural year 1893-94 that bad failures of 
harvests began in many districts of the Central Provinces. Dr. Hutcheson 
attributes the deterioration of the public health in these three years mainly to 
gradually increasing privation, and for the reasons he gives this seems to be a safe 
conclusion. It may be added that if the tables of estimated annual outturns of 
crops in the Chief Commissioner’s reports of 13th June 1896 and i6th December 
1896 are compared with the table in paragraph 3 of Dr. Hutcheson’s memorandum, 
it will be seen that the districts which show in these three years a great rise of 
death-rate over their own decennial mean and over the provincial rate for the 
years, are the districts in which there had been the greatest failure of crops in the 
year or previous years. The correspondence is with two or three exceptions very 
closer—particularly if allovv'ance is made for the fact that a very bad failure of even 
a single harvest is sufficient to cause severe distress in tracts where that particulia*^ 
harvest is the main source of food for the year. 
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294. The following table taken from page 19 of Dr. Hutcheson’s menio- 

Examination of mortality returns- randum compares the death-rates of the years 1896 
continued. ^nd 1897 with the mean annual rate for 1891-95. 

That mean differs little from the decennial mean for 1881-90, though it is higher 
in a few districts :— 


Statement shewing the ratio of deaths per thousand of the population in each district 
of the Central Provinces for the quinquennial period iSgi-g^ as compared with the 
ratios of mortality in i8g6-gq. 


District. 

Mean annual 
death-rate from 
589^-95. 

Death-rate 

in 

■i8g6. 

Death-rate 

in 

189?. 

Saugor 





39‘33 

72-63 

87-25 

Damoh 

... 

... 

... 


37'93 

88-28 

66-83 

Jabalpur 

... 

... 


... 

36-55 

63-16 

72-15 

Narsingpur 

... 


... 

• • • 

4I‘26 

55-48 

78-48 

Hoshangabad 

4.. 



• * • 

39-18 

44-72 

64-79 

Nimar 

... 



... 

39 ' 8 i 

48-62 

59-61 

Mandla 


... 


• •• 

3*'53 

7368 

98-36 

Betul 

««« 

... 

... 

• 4 » 

36-21 

37-98 

73-54 

Ghhindwara 

... 


... 

... 

34-16 

44-81 

51-89 

Seoni 




... 

30-60 

61-94 

71-57 

Balaghat 


*44 

... 

... 

30-50 

49-99 

86-95 

Bhandara 

... 




31'40 

36-64 

60-78 

Nagpur 

■ • • 

... 


... 

31-80 

37-40 

49-97 

Wardha 



... 

... 

38-00 

46-23 

58-08 

Chanda 

* 4 1 

... 


... 

31-46 

36-61 

41-58 

Raipur 




... 

3 i ’93 

42-14 

78-55 

Bilaspur 




... 

28-30 

47-54 

95-54 

Sambalpur 

... 

... 

.... 

... 

28-51 

30-39 

30-22 




Mean 

... 

33-76 

49-31 

69-3,4 


The only district which retained in both years a normal death-rate is 
Sambalpur, in which there was no failure of harvests. The only district (except¬ 
ing Sambalpur) in which the death-rate of 1897 was less than that of 1896 was 
Damoh. It had the highest death-rate of all in 1896, and the tenth place only- 
in 1897. "The percentage of the population on relief of all kinds in 1897 
highest in this district, and in particular the proportion on village relief was 
comparatively very high. Jabalpur came close to Damoh in relief of all kinds 
and had specially large village relief, and this probably explains the small 
increase of its dfeath-rate in 1897. Of the figures for the other districts, it may 
be said that they correspond closely wdth the degree and extent of distress due 
to scarcity known to prevail. 
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295. The following details of causes of mortality and ratio of deaths per 

Examination of mortautyretaras- each cause in 1897 are taken from Dr. 

continued. Hutcheson’s memorandum .— 


Cause. 



Ratio of deaths per 
1,000 of population. 

Decennial mean per 
1,000. 

Okolcrst 

*•* 


601 

1-66 

StIV 3 . 1 l*^OX ••• «•* 

• •• 


0-38 

0-63 

Fevers 



4 o ‘98 

19-12 

Bowel complaints 

... 


8'53 

2-66 

Injuries 


ft.. 

079 

1 8-37 

All other causes 

•• • 


12-64 

3 

All causes for the year 

• ft* 

... 

69-34 

32-44 


It will be seen that the proportion of deaths attributed to cholera and bowel 
complaints was more than three times above the normal, and that under “ other 
causes ” there was a considerable excess. Under small-pox and fevers the 
proportion was nothing unusual. Dr. Hutcheson’s tables and diagrams alsa 
show that in respect to time of prevalence of particular diseases and of rise and 
fall of mortality the monthly death-rates generally followed the normal course, 
though the proportion of cholera was somewhat higher than usual in the first-half 
of the year, and that of bowel complaints and fever in the period from June to 
October. 

296. A special inquiry by testing in the villages the returns for selected tracts 

Special inquiry as to the heavy "'as made into the causes of the heavy mortality 
mortality. of monsoon months of 1897. The object 

was to test the theory which had been advanced that it was due to 
fever of a specially malignant type. This theory was not supported by 
the general tenor of the replies. Almost all the medical officers employed 
agreed in holding that the fever was ordinary malarial fever, which, though it 
attacked all classes more or less, was specially fatal only in 'the case of those 
who had suffered from privation. Many of the medical officers attributed a 
large number of the deaths returned as fever to diarrhoea and dysentery. The 
civil officers employed, for the most part, agreed with the medical officers. It 
is of course patent that the village constables through whom these returns are 
collected, are quite incapable of a correct diagnosis. When fever is prevalent they 
are apt to return too many deaths as due to fever, and when cholera is about 
any death with some choleraic symptoms is likely to go down as cholera. 

The view taken by the medical officers who made the special inquiry seems 
to be confirmed by the summary of medical officers’ monthly reports given in 
paragraph 58 0! Dr. Hutcheson’s memorandum. These reports wete based on their 
observations from week to w'eek of the crowds of sick people around them. In 
seme districts the largest proportion of deaths during this monsoon period was 
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said in these replies to have occurred among people, who, though bard pinched, 
were not quite poor enough to have been willing to go on the relief works or 
to be held entitled to get village relief. But in many districts the number who 
died on relief works, or after leaving them, or while in receipt of village relief, 
was shown to be very remarkable. 

297. Dr. Hutcheson writes as follows in the latter part of paragraph 65 of 

Degree of accuracy of vita! eta- his memorandum 
tistics. 

" It is important to quote the remark of the Sanitary Commissioner, Madras, on the 
mortality returns for 1877 with regard to their presumable accuracy. ‘ Great as the in¬ 
creased mortality as shown by the registers is, it must be remembered that the registration 
from causes connected with the famine was more imperfect than usual, and that the figures 
represent relative and not absolute mortality.’ On the other hand, since 1877, the accuracy 
of registration has increased, and owing to the instructions issued by the local (Central 
Provinces) Administration regarding the need for precise information, the registration of 
births and deaths was presumably as accurate as if not more so than in ordinary years ” 

There are-several quotations in the summaries .attached to the monthly 
famine reports which indicate that some officers of experience were from time 
to time of opinion that during the acute stage of the famine and in the worst 
districts the returns of deaths were more than usually below the mark. This 
opinion was also expressed by some of the witnesses who came before us. From 
the nature of things we think this must have inevitably occurred to a considerable 
extent in districts where the police and village constables were much over- 
worked, where the village societies were much disorganized, and people wandered 
away, or took to living in the jungles. All these circumstances prevailed in some 
districts of the Central Provinces. 

298. In paragraph 204 of the local Administration’s famine report it Is said 

Reliable figures of deaths from that the figures available of deaths due to starva- 

starvation not ayaiiable. tlon do not admit of useful examination. In this 

opinion we entirely agree, and it is probably more or less true of the similar figures 
for other provinces. The first effect of specially instructing the police and village 
constables to be careful to report all deaths from starvation must be that a con¬ 
siderable number of doubtful cases will be included. When, howwer, a technical 
and limited definition of death from starvation is laid dowm, and special measures 
are taken to locally verify every case reported, it is certain that under Indian 
conditions great under-reporting will occur, however anxious superior officers 
may be to get at the true facts. 

If some simple and not too limited definition of death from starvation could 
be laid down by the Government of India, and the police could be taught its 
meaning for guidance in ordinary years as well as in times of scarcity, it might 
be possible to secure more reliable returns under this head ; but we recognise 
the great difficulty of framing such a definition and of securing with the returnirrg 
agency employed a distinction between deaths from starvation and deaths from, 
disease accelerated by privation.. 

299. While we recognise the great exertions of the Chief Cornmis- 
Generai conclusion arrived at sioner and of the officers under him—exertions 

by the Commission. involving much exposure and incessant toil, and 

causing loss of life or of health to many officers.—we regret to have to express 
the opinion that the degree of success in the saving of life and relief of distress. 
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was not all that it should or might have been. In saying this we are not over¬ 
looking the many special difficulties which had to be met; most of these are men¬ 
tioned in paragraph 189 of the final report and some were undoubtedly very serious. 
The particular points in which we think the measures of relief failed, and the lessons 
to be derived, have been indicated in our preceding remarks. 

300. Madras.—In the Madras Presidency relief of distress was confined 

. , . to four districts of the Deccan and to the two 

Affected area, and causes of the 

distress. northern districts of Ganjam and Vizagapatam to¬ 

gether with an outlying portion of the Godavari district. The distress in all these 
districts was due to failure of the crops consequent on deficient or unseasonable 
rainfall. In Ganjam and Vizagapatam the south-west monsoon of 1896 was up 
to the normal, but the succeeding north-east monsoon failed almost entirely; in 
the Deccan districts both the south-west and the north-east monsoons were de¬ 
ficient. Prior to 1896 there had been a series of favourable seasons in all the 
affected districts. In Ganjam particularly the four years immediately preceding 
the failure of the crops of 1896-97 had been years of prosperity, and it is said of 
this district that had it not been for what has been called “ reckless exportation ” 
of grain it might have been able to tide over the famine period without the neces¬ 
sity arising for measures of State relief. Vizagapatam had previously been 
supposed to be naturally protected from famine or scarcity, and speaking gener¬ 
ally it may be said that at the outset the Northern Circars were in a better position 
to face scarcity than were the Deccan districts. 

301. In Madras, if anywhere in India, the authorities should be on the alert 
Approaching distress promptly dis- when signs of distress are disc erned, and there is 

erned. no reason to doubt that -on this occasion the im- 

The measures taken. pending scarcity was promptly foreseen and ade¬ 

quate preparations made to meet it. When the north-east monsoon failed in 1896, 
and this failure was followed by a rise in prices from normal to scarcity rates, 
accompanied by a cessation of the ordinary work on which the bulk of the people 
are employed, the local Government at once realized that scarcity or famine 
would have to be met and that no time was to be lost in making arrangements 
for affording relief to those who might be in need of it. So early as the end of 
July 1896 symptoms of danger had been ,detected in Anantapur, and from that 
date the season was closely watched. Test works w'ere opened in the Deccan 
during the early weeks of November, and the population of the areas declared 
to be affected by the end of the month amounted to over a million. In the Nor¬ 
thern Circars relief measures were not required or begun in Ganjam until Febru¬ 
ary and in Vizagapatam until March, while in Godavari they were not started 
until May 1897. l^he time of greatest pressure, in July, the total area of the 
province declared to be affected covered 26,073 square miles with a population 
of 5,674,000 persons. The early introduction of measures of relief was in our 
opinion a factor which contributed powerfully to the success in saving life and 
mitigating distress which attended the operations. 

In chapter IV of our report we have given a brief account of the 
management of the relief wmrks under orders 
and the results of the concessions ai- issued from time to time by the local Govern- 
lowedbythe Government. ment. The conditions in respect to task and 

wage were, we think, at first too much the reverse of attractive, and though 
they were improved in some details on representations made by the Famine 
Commissioner, the numbers on relief works remained small till towards the end 


302. 

The growth of the numbers on relief 
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of April. Till then the poorer classes seem to have generally showed a reluctance 
to attend the works without necessity which was in some places very strong, arid 
to have contrived to subsist on their own resources and help from their neighbours. 
In April those resources must naturally have tended to be completely exhausted, 
and towards the end of this month the somewhat wholesale concessions con¬ 
tained in the orders of the Madras Government of 30th March began to come 
into effect. The result of these causes was a huge increase of numbers on 
relief. Later on the concessions were withdrawn, some in July and the rest 
in August, and this, coupled with the results of a good monsoon, in the shape 
of demand for agricultural labour and prospect of crops, rapidly sent the people 
to their homes. 

303. The following table, compiled from figures in the final famine report. 

Large measure of relief afforded. numbers on relief wor-ks and on 

gratuitous relief in each month :— 


Table showing numbers on relief works and in receipt of gratuitous relief in each month. 


Months. 

j On Relief Works. 

On Gratuitous i 
Relief. j 

Months. 

On Relief Works, 

On Gratuitous 
Relief. 

Deccan 

Districts. 

Northern 

^Circars. 

Deccan 

Districts. 

1 

Northern 

Circars.! 

Deccan 

Districts. 

Northern 

Circars. 

Deccan 

Districts. 

Northern 

Circars. 

1896. 


1 



1897—eontd. 





November 

13,355 

... 

1,348 

... 

May ... 

318,864 

25,164 

26,433 

24,308 

December 

IMSS 

... 

803 

... 

June 

312,091 

43.336 

33,979 

56,638 

1897. 



1 


July 

455,097 

67,906 

102,700 

"2,795 

January ... 

33,117 


1,841 

31 

August 

409,166 

39,016 

100,967 

69,973 

February 

44,318 


3.474 

361 

September ... 

239,673 

12,935 

67,273 

19,306 

March ... 

66,088 

3.072 

3.931 

S60 

October 

62,756 

1,693 

23,709 

3.738 

April 

U0y420 

I ',747 

8,362 

5,682 

November ... 

... 

... 

8II 

... 


These figures indicate that on the whole a very large measure of relief was afford¬ 
ed, and at the same time reflect with tolerable accuracy the effect that the 
orders issued and other causes mentioned above had on the numbers attending 
relief works. The concessions made by the orders of 30th March relaxed econ¬ 
omy and discipline for the time, and must, we think, have brought on to the works 
persons not in absolute need of relief. But the number of such persons was probably 
not large, as though works were well scattered over the country, most of the 
people had to walk to and fro to them from very considerable distances. More¬ 
over the hardships of life on relief works in the Deccan hot season are great, 
and must have acted in most cases as a test. The relief workers do not seem in 
our opinion to have at any time suffered to an appreciable extent from the 
vacillations in system of management. The evidence is almost invariably to the 
effect that the health of the workers was generally good throughout. We accept 
this view in spite of the fact that the orders of 30th March were issued after 
considering certain reports made by the Sanitary Commissioner who it seems 
had formed the opinion that between excessive fining and the C wage calculated 
on a staple not in ordinary use and that, too, unhusked grain, the condition of 
some of the workers was deteriorating. We have already in paragraph 1 23 discussed 
this criticism of the early operations. As to the D wage we are disposed to agree 
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with the Famine Commissioner that unless supplemented, as it often has been 
from other sources, it is insufficient for labourers doing more than a nominal 
task. But this wage does not seem to have been much used at any time. The 
insufficiency of the C wage, we think, was inferred from its quantity and compos¬ 
ition rather than clearly proved by the ill-effects it had 6n thosd subsisting on it, 
though it is not surprising if it failed to keep labourers in robust health When 
calculated as it sometimes was on the price of ragi and accompanied as it also 
was on some works by severe fining. That the condition Of some of the relief 
workers in the early stage of the operations was unsatisfactory is in our opinion 
probablej but we find no clear evidence that any serious deterioration of the 
health of the people did actually occur even at that time. Thefe may, however, 
have been a danger of deterioration sufficiently imminent to justify hot weather 
concessions of some kind. 


304. As we have shown in the preceding chapter, the administration of 

gratuitous relief in the Madras Presidency presents 
Gratuitous relief. Some peculiar features and differs from the policy 

adopted in other provinces. Taken with the large amount of relief given 
throughout on works, the amount of gratuitous relief afforded seems to have been 
enough to successfully save life and relieve distress in the Beccan districts, 
although for a time in a few places the incapable poor appear to have been hard 
pinched before village relief began. Several of the witnesses who came before 
us were of opinion that it ought to have begun earlier, an opinion in which we are 
inclined on general principles to concur. In the Northern Chears where some 
classes of the community declined to accept relief either on relief works or in the 
shape of cooked food until they were much reduced, and where the women of 
certain castes were never permitted to leave their homes, gratuitous relief in grain 
or money doles was eventually given on a liberal scale. The extensive use made 
of kitchens, particularly in the Deccan, is a satisfactory feature of famine adminis¬ 
tration in Madras. 


305. There was little or no wandering of famished people, and in no district 

•vras it found necessary to have resort to poof-hOuses. 

Poor-houses. early initiation of relief works and the liberal 

amount of relief afforded in other ways obviated the necessity for Opening pb'or- 
houses. If at one time excessive numbers were attracted to the relief Works in 
the Deccan or were put On gratuitous relief in the Northern Gircars, the fact 
that poOr-hoUses and orphanages were not required should be taken into account. 
It is probable that in Madras those classes who in other provinces were relieved 
in poor-houses got 'food at the numerous kitchens that were opened. Though 
poor-hOuses, with hospitals attached, were not required on this occasion, we have 
little doubt that in the case of long continued famine resulting from more than 
one year’s failure of crops they would be wanted in Madras as elsewhere. 


306. The measures adopted for giving special relief to weavers by employ- 
Reiief to weavers and jungle fflent in their Own craft were very effective and were 

fully adequate to meet the distress existing among 
people of this class. The relief of the jungle tribes in the Northern Gircars and 
in kurnool was a matter attended by much difficulty, but in spite of the difficul¬ 
ties to be overcome a fair degree of relief was afforded to these people. Where 
the difficulties were greatest, the efforts of the State were largely augmented by 
the charitable co-operation of private agency. ' 
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Indirect relief. 


307. Large suspensions and remissions of land revenue were allowed. In 

the revenue year 1896-97 the collection of land 
revenue to the extent of over ten lakhs of rupees 

was suspended, this suspension being in respect of a demand reduced in conse¬ 
quence of the drought to 69I lakhs from a normal demand of 96J lakhs or by 28 
per cent. And liberal advances amounting in all to i8| lakhs were made under the 
Land Improvement Loans Act for the improvement of lands and under the Agri¬ 
culturists’ Loans Act for the purchase of fodder, seed-grain and cattle, and for 
other agricultural purposes. It cannot be doubted that these measures afforded 
immense relief of distress, especially in the case of the small pattadars who are 
often very poor and sometimes little better off than the labourers they employ. 

308. In some parts the mortality among cattle was great, though it appears 

to have occurred chiefly among the more worthless 
Loss of catt e. animals which it was not worth while to preserve. 

It does not appear that the loss of really valuable cattle was at all general. Some 
difficulty seems to have been experienced in throwing open to free grazing the 
Government reserves, as at first it was apprehended that such a Course would 
interfere with the rights of those who had taken out grazing permits for the year, 
and although some partial concessions were granted in December 1896 it was not 
till the following May that all forest reserves in the Deccan were thrown Open for 
free grazing. The Famine Commissioner in his evidence before us said that the 
order was then “ too late to be of much use : cattle cannot march to the forests 
in a season when there is not a blade of grass, or a drop of water, on the route. 
The cattle, too, were too much exhausted to make a march of any kind.” It is 
our opinion that if free grazing is to be given it should be given soon and widely 
to have effect, and we think that on a future occasion some plan should and 
could be devised for overcoming the difficulty of interfering with the claims of 
those who have already taken out permits. 


309. In examining the vital statistics of the affected districts during the 

famine period (October 1896 to October 1897), the 
Examination of vital statistics. Sanitary Commissioner, instead of using a 10 years 

average, which in the case of both the Northern Circars and the Deccan districts 
would have included previous famine periods, has selected two years (1894 ^-nd 
1895) which in his opinion represent fairly normal conditions and give true data 
for comparison. The result of the comparison so made is exhibited in the 
following table:— 



Birth-rate per mule, j 

Death-rate per mule. 

Death-rate excluding 
Cholera and small-p6x per 

MULE. 

Districts. 

1 

Famine period. 

Average based 
on figures of 
two selected 
years. 

Famine period. 

! 

Average based 
on figures of 
two selected 
years. 

Famine period. 

Average based 
on figures of 
two selected 
years. 

Ceded Districts. 

27'2 

2S-8 

24-0 

ig-g 

19*0 

ig-o 

Northern Circars. 

ag- 1 

30-3 

33’2 

21*5 

23-8 

21‘2 


The diminution in the birth-rate for the whole thirteen months is insignificant, but 


the monthly-details show that it was large in the last three months before w'hich 
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time famine conditions could not be expected to materially affect the figures. 
The increase in the mortality is marked, more particularly in the Northern Cir- 
cars; but it is not greater than might occur, and as a matter of fact sometimes 
does occur, in unhealthy years when there is no famine. Looking at the death- 
rates for each month it will be noticed that in the Deccan whilst up to June 1897 
«the ratio per thousand in the famine period was considerably below the so called 
normal, the increase in the months of August, September and October was sudden 
and marked; in June the ratio was I9'5 as compared with the normal ratio of i8'5, 
in August the ratio had risen to 45'2 as compared with a normal of 2ri, in Sep¬ 
tember to 41‘8 as compared with i9‘7, and in October to 43‘3 as compared with 
187 ; that is to say, in each of these three months the mortality was more than 
double the so called normal mortality. But if deaths from cholera and small-pox 
are excluded it will be seen that there was no very great increase in mortality 
during the rains ; in August, September and October the ratios given are 26*1, 
25 'i, and 27‘3 respectively as compared with i9‘i, i8‘2, and i8'i, the so called 
normals. The returns for the Northern Circars are much to the same effect, 
though the increase in mortality there became apparent at an earlier stage than 
in the Deccan and was more marked. During the latter months of 1896 the 
death-rate throughout the presidency was low, and at that period there was no ex¬ 
cess mortality that can be ascribed either directly or indirectly to famine. The 
following table compares the death-rate from all causes of the presidency and of 
the affected districts in 1897 with the decennial and quinquennial means :— 




Actual, 1897. 



District. 



Other 

causes. 


Average 
five years. 

Average 
ten years. 


Cholera. 

Small-pox. 

Total. 

Kurnool ... ... 

47 

o '4 

237 

28-8 

280 

27-7 

Bellary 

3-5 

o’S 

27*2 

31-2 

25-5 

25-7 

Cuddapah ... ... 

4 ‘o 

07 

21*2 

25-9 

22-3 

22-8 

Anantapur ... ... 

S ’9 

0-9 

20'I 

26'9 

217 

zrs 

Ganjam ... ... 

12-5 

117 

257 

SO- 1 

l8-i 

20‘8 

Vizagapatam ... 

3-4 

0*6 

27‘6 

31-6 

17-5 

19-3 

Godavari ... 

3-8 

o-os 

18-95 

22'8 

20*9 

... 

Presidency ... ... 

4’4 

07 

20-3 

25-4 

2rs 

2 I '6 


The increased mortality in the Deccan is not greater than in the circum¬ 
stances might have been expected, while the rise in the death-rate in the Northern 
Circars is accounted for by the unusual prevalence there of cholera and small¬ 
pox. These diseases, however, would not probably have prevailed so extensively, 
or have been so fatal, if there had been no famine. No deaths from actual 
starvation are reported to have occurred, and the above examination of the 
vital statistics leads us to the general conclusion that the loss of life due to the 
indirect results of privation was remarkably small. 
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310. The estimate we form of the measures adopted in Madras for the 

General conclusion arrived at by relief of distress is that for a famine of no long 
the Commission. duration and of no exceptional severity, they proved 

as a whole adequate and successful. The question whether the cost of 
relief was excessive will be considered separately. We see no reason to 
dispute the opinion described in the following sentence of the final famine 
report :•—* 

“ The consensus of opinion among district officers is that the famine will leave few 
permanent traces behind it.” 

3 ”- 


Area affected and the cause of the 
distress. 


Bombay. —The area in the Bombay presidency in which distress neces¬ 
sitating relief measures was occasioned by the failure 
of the monsoon rains in the early part of September 
1896 is returned at 46,004 square miles with a 
population of 7,544,000, and comprises the whole of five districts* and portions of 

four others.! The most distressed tract was the 
Bijapur district, in which virtually no crop whatever 


* Bijapur. 
Sholapur. 
Ahmadnag’ar. 
Satara. 
Nasik. 


f Poona. 

Khandesh. 

DhMWM.' was harvested. In Sholapur the crop failure was 


equally complete on unirrigated lands, and the con¬ 
dition of the district was differentiated from that of Bijapur only by the existence 
of a fair amount of tank and well irrigation. In Ahmadnagar, Satara and Nasik 
the destruction of crops was less, and the facilities for irrigation in parts are 
greater than in Sholapur and Bijapur. In these districts distress was most severe 
in the hilly country to the west, where the rainfall had never before been known 
to fail and where the inhabitants are exceptionally poor and agriculture indifferent. 
In the Poona district severe distress was also chiefly found in the hill taluks in 
the west. In the remaining three districts distress was of a milder type. 
The distress was due to failure of crops in 1896 from want of seasonable rain, 
following upon a series of favourable seasons. For the measures adopted the Gov¬ 
ernment in the final famine report claims success, both as regards their effects 
in the saving of life and the mitigation of suffering and in the matter of economy. 
And the principal reason for the success is held to be the formulation of a famine 
code and the strict adherence to the procedure therein prescribed with only such 
deviations as experience showed to be absolutely necessary. 


312. As regards the saving of life, it appears that 39 deaths were 

recorded in the village registers as being due 
Alleged deaths from starvation. starvation. The fact that of these cases, 37 

occurred in two districts Nasik and Khandesh in which the distress was not 
very severe, seems to throw doubt on the value of the returns. For it was to be 
expected that some cases would have been returned, rightly or wrongly, in all 
the districts where the distress was general and the mortality highest. An inquiry 
was held in each of the 39 cases, with the result that in eleven cases only 
were there reasonable grounds for bolding that death was due mainly to 
the want of food. Seven of these were emaciated wanderers from other 
provinces, the remaining four being wanderers belonging to the Bombay 
presidency who would not stay on works. Though little confidence can be 
put on starvation returns it may be said that the measures adopted in Bombay 
seem to have been sufficient to' prevent the occurrence of deaths from actual 
starvation. 
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313. But although the deaths from actual starvation may be safely 
Examination of mortality statis- assumed to have been very few indeed, there 

nevertheless was some excess mortality during 
the famine period, part of which at least must be attributed to the effects of pri¬ 
vation. The death-rate in the presidency during the period November 1896 to 
October 1897 was 45 per mille as compared with 35 per mille in the preceding 
twelve months, and a decennial mean of 29’S6 for the calendar years 1887-1896. 
In the nine affected districts, the excess of deaths over the normal is estimated 
in paragraph 22 of the final report to be 91,397. In the earlier months of the 
famine the mortality was generally less than usual, but in March or April a 
marked rise became apparent in the worst affected districts, and throughout 
the monsoon months the mortality was in them much above the average. The 
diseases to which the people chiefly succumbed are shown as cholera, fever, 
dysentery and diarrhoea. The strain of continued high prices was greatest in June, 
July and August ; old and partially rotten grain was brought on the markets, a 
considerable section of the population resorted to inferior and no doubt reduced 
diet, a deterioration of the public health ensued and the power to withstand disease 
was weakened, But reasons are given in paragraph 20 of the final report why 
some of the excess mortality should be attributed to climatic conditions, and such 
no doubt is the case. The following conclusion at which the Government has 
arrived seems to be justified by the evidence and to be in accordance with the 
facts :—“ on the whole it would seem clear that the high rate of mortality whiqh 
prevailed after the commencement of the rains of 1897, just as the low rate of mor¬ 
tality in the previous period, was mainly due to climatic conditions, but in some 
plgLces the powers of the people to withstand disease had been weakened.” In 
the hill tracts the mortality was exceptionally high as compared with other parts, 
and there can be but little doubt that in these regions the public health had 
greatly deteriorated and the power of resisting disease had become much reduced. 
The plague prevented some of these people from obtaining customary employ¬ 
ment in the large towns, and so increased the distress due to the famine. The 
policy of concentrating labour on large works was not adapted to relieve the people 
of the hill taluks, who are for various reasons very averse to go to relief 
works at a distance. Though this was observed it was not found generally 
practicable to give them relief work in the hills or very near their homes, and 
when the rains began it was impossible to keep any works open in these tracts. 
The result was that many fell into a bad physical condition, and had eventually 
to be relieved gratuitously. For all these reasons there was in the hill taluks 
a certain insufficiency of relief, which is enough to account for the increased 
mortality there without searching for further causes, 

314. In the conduct of relief works, the distinguishing feature of the 

Examination of the policy of con- Bombay administration was the sustained effort 
centrating labour, |.]^at was made to concentrate the labour so 

far as possible on large public works, a policy to which we have already alluded 
in the preceding chapter. With this object the number of road works was largely 
contracted in April and May and some big irrigation and railway works were 
started. The result was that the total number employed on public works whicfi 
was about 290,000 in April, fell to about 258,000 in May, and to 233,000 in June, 
but in July and August the numbers rose again; and in September they were 
higher than ever. Though it w’as found possible in Bombay to carry out this 
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concentration of labour to a greater extent than was done in any other province 
with advantage to economy and without any distinctly bad results, still the system 
as it was actually worked has its disadvantages. There was reluctance on the 
p^rt of some to proceed to works at a considerable distance from their homes, 
and the compulsory residence enforced was also found in some cases to be to 
a certain extent deterrent. It is admitted that in all parts of the Deccan 
some of the people have no disinclination to go long distances for 
employment, while others would undergo much privation rather than 
do so. Consequently there is reason to believe that some privation and 
suffering was endured as a result of this policy. In the hill taluks es* 
pecially this was the case, as has already been remarked in noticing the mor¬ 
tality returns. One circumstance which rendered it impossible for these people 
to go to works at a distance is the peculiar local system of rab cultivation which 
requires continuous work and the constant presence at his home of the cul¬ 
tivator. And in the plains too, there can be no doubt that a certain amount 
of suffering attended this policy. The Government is of opinion that those really 
in want did not scruple to go to distant works, and that very few persisted in 
their refusal to go to a distance until their health was seriously endangered. 
But it is admitted that the closure of the smaller works was attended by some 
suffering, and it is difficult to see how it could have been otherwise. A marked 
example of this occurred in the Bijapur district where it was found impossible to 
draft the labourers to a tank work in the adjoining district, and so many of the 
labourers fell into bad condition that it was found necessary to re-open works for 
them near Bijapur. For the professional labourer and his family accustomed to 
take the work as they find it, the conditions of camp life on the works were 
good enough. But to the small cultivator and the agricultural labourer 
accustomed only to work at their own. homes, they were to a certain ex¬ 
tent repugnant and more particularly so during the rains. We are aware that 
the camps were exceptionally well planned and conducted, that the sanitary and 
other arrangements for the comfort of the people were complete, and that the 
health of the workers was good, but nevertheless the general discomforts of 
camp life, the insufficient protection from the rain and the exposure of the women 
and children to contact with strangers, are circumstances which probably 
deterred some from seeking relief who otherwise would have sought it. It is 
mentioned that in the months of July and August people came to the works in 
such large numbers that it was impossible at once to provide shelter for all, and 
many who had avoided seeking relief until their condition had been reduced were 
unable to withstand the exposure, this being particularly the case with small 
children. Had the policy of concentration not been carried out to such an extent, 
and had more works near the homes of the people been left open, it seems 
probable that there would not have been this rush of people in reduced condition 
during the earlier part of the rains. Though the concentration qf ■works caused 
at one time, as has been stated, a large fall in the numbers of relief workers, the 
fall was never so great as that caused in some other provinces by changes of system 
of work or wages. The absence of any extensive changes of the latter kind was 
a feature in the management of public works which tended greatly to ensure their 
.efficiency for relief in Bombay. 

We have thus stated in some detail the disadvantages which attended 
the .concentration of labour on large public works, as in practice that policy 
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was actually introduced in Bombay. But we are distinctly in favour of 
doing all that can be safely done to enforce such a policy and we regard 
with approval the efforts made by the Government of Bombay, and in a 
minor degree by some other local Governments, to carry it into effect. Apart 
from the inherent objection that such a policy must necessarily fail to attract 
the jungle and hill tribes for whom it is essential to take special measures, the 
weak point in the Bombay practice was that the large works were not opened 
till the end of April, the transfer from small to large works going on in May 
and June and up to the beginning of the rains. This was due to want of pro¬ 
grammes. If the large works had been started at first and the concentration 
of labour restricted to what the Famine Commission recommended, namely, one 
large work to each sub-division or taluk, and if subsidiary works nearer the 
villages had been opened as the heat became excessive and as the rains were 
approaching, we think the degree of success reached in Bombay would have been 
more complete. We also think it is unnecessary and inadvisable to insist on 
residence on the works for those who can return every night to their homes or 
make other arrangements for the night. 


315. In the treatment of the children and dependants of relief workers in 
Successful gratuitous relief ad- kitchens at the works, a high degree of success was 

nmustration. obtained. And the administration of village gratui¬ 

tous relief was on the whole carried out with success. The expansion of this 
form of relief after the commencement of the rains was very proper, and the 
orders issued to Collectors on the approach of the monsoon to see that the 
village inspection was carefully carried out and that the dependants of persons 
who had to resume their agricultural occupation were if necessary to be relieved 
in the villages, must have had a very marked effect in relieving distress and 
mitigating suffering. 

316. As will have been gathered from the preceding paragraphs, the difficulty 

of affording timely, efficient and economical relief to 
jungle tribes and the inhabitants of hill regions has no 

more been solved in Bombay than in other parts of India. It would be too much 
to say that in Bombay the administration of relief to these people has been 
accompanied by that degree of success which must be aimed at. A considerable 
mortality occurred among them, and the evidence goes to show that their 
sufferings must have been very great. Many of these tracts were supposed from 
past experience to be not liable to famine, and the Government was at the disad¬ 
vantage of having had no occasion to devise any scheme of relief for them. 


Hill tribes. 


317. In the Bombay presidency as in Madras, there are in certain localities 
, considerable sections of the community belonging to 

the weaver class who depend for their subsistence on 
that trade. In Madras, the policy was adopted of providing relief in their own trade 
for these people where they form numerous communities. But in Bombay a 
somewhat exaggerated view was held of the difficulty and cost of organising such 
relief, and it was decided to alter the provisions of the code so as to adniit of 
State relief being given by employment in their own craft only to such weavers as 
were deemed incapable of earning a livelihood on the ordinary relief Works, For 
this purpose funds were placed at the disposal of Collectors, but the Collector of 
Sholapur, acting In co-operation with the Municipality of that town, was the only 
officer who spent time and money on this object. The Government however 
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resolved to encourage Municipalities to do in respect to weavers in towns what 
it was not prepared to itself undertake, and with ihis object an Act was passed to 
enable local bodies to borrow for the purpose. Only three Municipalities took 
advantage of this Act and the number of distressed weavers relieved by them 
was not large. So far as it went, the relief given was cheap and acceptable to 
the people and it avoided the risk of breaking up their connection with their 
hereditary trade. With this exception all the weavers in distress were employed 
on the ordinary relief works. In May as many as 13,324 weavers were employed 
on relief works, and it is stated that while there their general condition Improved. 
This was perhaps to be expected, as regular weavers were not likely to resort to 
public works till severely pinched. There is no reason to suppose that the mor¬ 
tality among w^eavers was increased by the policy adopted by the Bombay Gov¬ 
ernment, but for the more complete alleviation of distress, and for other reasons, 
it would have been better if relief in their trade had been given generally to the 
distressed among town weavers. 

318. Among cattle there was a deplorable mortality, and the loss Incurred by 

Loss of cattle agricultural community in this respect must have 

been very great indeed. The State forests were 
thrown open to free grazing and were in some cases much resorted to, but very 
few of the cattle seem to have been brought back. Facilities were also offered 
by Government for the transport of useful agricultural cattle from affected 
districts to areas where grazing could be found, but advantage was not taken of 
these to any large extent. The efforts that were made to induce private traders 
to take part in the importation of fodder were not successful. The Government 
operations In the matter of cutting, stacking, pressing and importing fodder, 
unaided as they were for the most part by private enterprise, could not be on a 
sufficiently large scale\ to materially contribute to the preservation of cattle 
throughout the whole of the area in which the fodder supply had failed. But 
something was done, and the Government considers that the sum of Rs. 72,740 
which represents the loss on the operations was well expended. In this opinion 
we express full concurrence. The State cannot undertake in severe famine to 
obviate all loss of cattle, but when the matter Is of such vital importance to the 
agricultural community as it is in Bombay, w^e think that any reasonable expen¬ 
diture on measures of this kind is much to be commended. With jungle tribes on 
the one hand starving in the forests for want of suitable employment and cattle 
on the other band dying in the districts for want of fodder, there would seem to 
be room for a development of this policy, and it may be hoped that the experience 
gained will be of great value when next famine has to be faced. 

319. Very large advances amounting in all to Rs. 52, - 9,638 were made under 

. . the Land Improvement Loans Act and the Agricul- 

Loans and advances. . « t 1 

turists Loans Act. These advances were classified 
under the head of wells, other la'.d improvements, seed, plough-cattle, sub¬ 
sistence and other purposes. If in certain cases the advances may have been 
devoted to purposes for which they were not intended, this we think was the 
exception and not the rule. The general consensus of opinion is to the effect that 
the money w^as used for the purpose for which it Was granted. Nearly 22^ lakhs 
were advanced for wells, some of which succeeded in tapping water while others 
did not. The Government is of opinion that the value of the crops produced in 
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the past year by the aid of the wells that were successful was greater than the 
cost, and that the repair of such as fall into disuse will on a future occasion oi 
drought cost much less than the construction of new wells. It is of course a 
matter of regret that in certain cases the wells failed to touch water, and that 
therefore so much money was wasted. But in the circumstances this was probably 
unavoidable ; and for the future, the Government is considering whether it will 
not be possible to assist the people by preliminary borings for water wdien w’ells 
are constructed through State advances. 

320. The very small suspens'ons and’remissions of land revenue granted irt 

Small suspeasions and remissions distressed districts seem the most questionable 

of land revenue. feature of the scheme of relief adopted. It would 

appear that the Bombay Government has given up its old principle of treating all 
the revenue payers of a village alike in the matter of suspensions and remissions ; 
but owing to the imperfections of the records it is not easy now to say who 
is the true revenue payer, and who is or is not in a position to pay. 
It is also evident that the Government felt it necessary to be rather harder 
in the matter than it would have otherwise been in consequence of an 
agitation originating in Poona. Though Government gave out in its orders 
that no one was to be pressed to pay who could not pay without borrow¬ 
ing, it is difficult to believe that the majority of the smaller landholders 
did not have to borrow to pay the reven'ue in such a year. But there is 
nothing in the report or the evidence we have taken to prove that any serious 
increase of indebtedness or of transfers of land has been a consequence of the 
policy followed. If the Bombay revenue system does not allow of remissions of 
revenue even in case of severe failures of crop of a famine producing type, it is 
probably better for the small landholders that they should pay at once as best 
they can and not receive suspensions. In most parts of India they, from art 
instinct which Is probably reasonable, dislike suspensions and prefer themselves 
the other course. The revenue assessment is now believed to be light in the 
Bombay Deccan districts, and the sums which the smaller landholders have to 
raise on that account In a year of drought are probably insignificant compared 
to the cost of replacing plough-cattle. 

321. View'ed as a whole, the administration of famine relief in the Bombay 

General conciusionsarrived at by presidency was distinctly successM both as regards 
the Commissioa. the saving of human life and the mitigation of distress. 

In some respects it may have fallen short of the ideal standard to be aimed at 
but as a whole the measure of success attained was very great. 

322. Punjab.—The area affected in the Punjab by the failure of the 

monsoon rains of 1896 was very extensive, but the 

The area affected. . . •' 

situation was greatly improved by opporfune rain 
in December which permitted cold weather sowings to be extensively made, 
and anxiety was subsequently confined to a tract of country in the south-east 
of the province comprising the greater part of the Hissar district and such 
portions of the Gurgaon, Delhi, Rohtak, Karnal and Umballa districts as are not 
protected by the irrigation system of the Western Jumna Canal. In this tract 
of 10,000 square miles with a population of 2f millions measures of relief on an 
extensive scale were undertaken, and outside it relief was also required in small 
portions of the Ferozepore, Lahore and Gujrat districts. The total area in which 
relief operations were undertaken was 12,000 square miles with a population of 
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millions. In Hissar only, where the yield of four successive harvests had not 
exceeded 25 per cent, of an average crop, was the stage of acute famine 
reached. The famine cannot be said to have been entirely due to the failure of 
the ftionsoon of 1896, because relief operations had been found necessary in the 
preceding spring in the Sharakpur tahsil of the Lahore district, and also in the 
Phalia tahsil of the Gujrat district in August before it was known that the rains 
w:ould abruptly cease. But it is probable that had the ntonsoon not failed it would 
have been unnecessary to undertake any relief measures, in the cold Weather, and 
the Phalia relief works would have been closed with the ripening of the autumn 
crops. The failure or preiftature cessation of the monsoon of 1896 was however 
the main cause which brought about the famine conditions which prevailed in the 
affected areas. That these conditions were less serious in the Punjab than 
elsewhere, was partly due to the fact that the Punjab had enjoyed a series of 
excellent harvests from 1892 to 1895, and despite the indifferent kharif of 1895 
and rahi of 1896 the people were in a more favourable position than those of some 
other provinces to meet the strain in 1896-97. 


323. The period during which famine relief operations were carried oil 

in the Punjab began with the local Operations 
Commencement of op necessitated in the Sharakpur tahsil of the Lahore 

district in the spring of 1896, and practically ceased at the end of September 
1897. The distress in the Sharakpur tahsil was very modified in degree, 
and was due chiefly to failure of the fodder supplies and the consequent 
mortality among cattle on which the people largely depend. The measures 
taken to meet this distress were fully sufficient. The early commencement of 
operations in Gujrat was occasioned by a fodder famine dating from September 
1895 followed by a failure of the rabi harvest of 1896. We have already shown 
that the relief given in this district was probably excessive at first; as to the suffi¬ 
ciency of the measures there adopted to relieve distress and to save life there can 
be no doubt. In the districts south of the Sutlej, the main scene of the Punjab 
famine, regular relief works were first started in November 1896, although these 
had been preceded two or three weeks by the opening of test works. The preced¬ 
ing chapter contains a brief account of the nature of these relief works and of the 
measures adopted for the relief of the non-working children and ‘infirm depend¬ 
ants of the workers. The policy adopted in Hissar of resorting to village tanks 
in the hot weather and so providing employment nearer the homes of the people 
at a time wffien hot weather conditions were most severe and when the approach 
of the rains made it desirable to keep the workers within immediate reach of their 
fields was in every respect most successful. When the monsoon broke in July 
the workers voluntarily left the works to resume their usual occupations. During 
the last week of July the daily attendance on the relief wmrks in Hissar was only 
22,000. Up to this time no pressure appears to have been used, or required, to 
induce the people to leave the works and return to their homes and the cultiva¬ 
tion of their fields. By the end of August there were less than 10,000 people 


on the works ; but late in this month their wages were reduced by one pice foV 
every class below the rate prescribed by the code, and this doubtless contri¬ 
buted to their final dispersion. This reduction of the wage was not made, as in 
some provinces, at the time when the numbers on relief works were at their 
maximum and consequently when the distress may be concluded to have been 
most severe, but when the famine was practically over and the great majority 
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of the workers had voluntarily returned to their homes. In no other district were 
special steps taken to hasten the close of relief operations. As observed by the 
local Government, the famine was allowed to die a natural death. 

-.24. The gratuitously relieved in villages constituted 10 per cent, of the 

total relief units relieved in the province. In only 
Gratoitous rehe . the nine affected districts was relief in 

this form granted at the cost of the public funds. The enquiries preliminary 
to the drawing up of lists of persons considered to be deserving of village 
relief took much time. “ As soon as the registers of any one tahsil w^ere 
passed by the Deputy Commissioner," it is stated in the Hissar report, " distri¬ 
bution began, but the delay gave no small ground for anxiety. Nothing serious, 
however, happened, and the elaborate caution which characterized the prelimi¬ 
nary inquiries was fully justified by the subsequent smooth and impartial work¬ 
ing of the scheme." This delay led to the postponement of the issue of gratui¬ 
tous relief in the large towns and villages uritll long after the opening of relief 
works. On the 9th of November 1896 rehef works were opened in the Hissar 
district, and “ orders were given to start the distribution of gratuitous relief in 
the Slrsa tahsil in the last wmek of January 1897.” On general principles we are 
disposed to think that as a rule gratuitous relief should commence simultaneously 
with relief works, and it may be conjectured that the delay in the Hissar 
district due to the elaborate arrangements adopted for drawing up and checking 
the village relief lists must have resulted in some distress and suffering which 
might have been averted had gratuitous relief been begun at the same time that 
relief works were opened. But on the whole when we consider the circumstances 
of the province and the degree of distress that existed, we think that relief in this 
form was given on a sufficiently extensive scale. 

325. The amount of indirect relief afforded in the shape of remissions and 

suspensions of land revenue and by advances under 
Measures of indirect relief. Land Improvement Loans Act and the Agricul¬ 

turists’ Loans Act was large, and must have contributed very materially to the 
relief of distress. 

326. A noticeable feature of this, as of former famines In the Punjab, has 

. been the great mortality that occurred among 

Loss 0 cat e. Cattle caused by the drying up of fodder supplies. 

As stated in the report, “ It will probably never be known ’ to what extent 
agricultural stock has been depleted during the past two years"; but in 
the single district of Hissar no less than 77,134 or 34 per cent, of the plough 
cattle are estimated to have disappeared between the 1st May 1896 and 
the 3tst March 1897, a period of eleven months. According to another estimate 
for the same district " 132,325 animals, or 92 per cent, of the plough and well 
cattle of those found to exist in April 1895, disappeared in the tw'o-and-a-half years 
following.” From these figures may be formed some idea of the distress and 
suffering to cattle and the resulting loss to cultivators. The measures adopted by 
the local Government to mitigate this loss by the opening to grazing of Govern¬ 
ment forests seem to have been as full as circumstances permitted. 

327. Our conclusion is that the measures adopted by the State w'ith 

the object of relieving distress and saving life were 

Success of the measures adopted. ° ,, 

eminently successful. Ut actual loss of life 
from starvation there was extremely little. From the very commencement of the 
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{amine, officers were enjoined to be most careful to inquire into all cases in 
which deaths were reported as caused by starvation, yet, as a result of their 
Inquiries, only four deaths (three of them in the Hissar district) could be shown 
to be directly due to starvation. “ But it would be incorrect and misleading”, the 
the local Government observes, to conclude that this insignificant figure repre¬ 
sents the total effects of the famine on the mortality statistics. There can be no 
doubt that deaths have occurred as the indirect consequence of insufficient nutri¬ 
ment, which renders the constitution an easy prey to any disease which may 
subsequently be contracted.” As in other provinces, this condition of weakness 
often occurs among people of small but insufficient means who prefer to stint 
themselves at home rather than submit themselves to the-'conditions of famine 
relief. 

328. The influence which the famine of 1896-97 exercised on the health 

of the people may best be shown from the vital 

Examination of vital statistics. . . , r^ i- • 1 1 

statistics of the two years. Dealing first with the 
year 1896, we find that the birth-rate of the Punjab in 1896 was higher than in 
any other province in India. The death-rate of 1896 was less than the birth-rate 
by 11'S per mille, and amounted to 3r5 compared with a mean death-rate of 35 
per mille. For the nine districts in which distress prevailed in 1897 the birth and 
death-rates in 1896 were as follow: — 


District. 

Mean 
birth*rate 
during 
previous 
five years. 

Birth-rate, 

18p6. 

Mean 
death-rats 
during 
previous 
five years. 

Death-rate 

1896. 

Hissar 

• • • 

• •• 

40‘2 

45’4 

30,3 

32-9 

Rohtak 


... 

42 6 

47'8 

29-3 

35’2 

Gurgaon 



45'8 

49-0 

320 

35 'o 

Delhi 


... 

42.1 

47'2 

40’i 

363 

Karnal 

» * « t * • 

Oi. 

438 

47‘9 

38-8 

40-4 

Umballa 

• •• • • • 

*** 

37 ’o 

36-6 

4o'6 

40-9 

Ferozepore 

... 

... 

406 

50-8 

30-8 

3 r8 

Lahore 



417 

470 

36-2 

31-0 

Gujrat 


• • « 

377 

40-3 

290 

22'9 


The detailed monthly returns of births and deaths in these districts show 
that in' iSg6 the death-rate was highest in January and February. In November 
and December, when distress had appeared and regular relief works had been 
opened in some of the nine districts declared to be famine stricken, the death- 
rate was abnormally low. The explanation of the low rates of mortality in the 
last months of the year is to be found in the failure of the usual rains and the con¬ 
sequent dryness which succeeded their failure. The malarial diseases which 
ordinarily raise the death-rate in the months following the rains were, in conse¬ 
quence of the failure of these rains, less fatal than usual. 
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329. Turning now to the vital statistics of 1897, we show below the birth 
Examination of vital statistics- and death-rates for that year for the nine districts 

as compared with the mean rates for the five years 
preceding 1896:— 


Dt^trict. 

Mean 
tirth-rate 
for 5 years, 
1891-1895. 

Birth-rate 
for 1897. 

Mean 
death-rate 
for 5 years, 
1891-1895. 

Death-rate 
for 1897 
per mille of 
population. 

Hissar 

40-2 

34 ‘o 

30-3 

45 'o 

Rohtak 

42 6 

457 

29-3 

337 

Gurgaon ... . 

458 

469 

32-0 

37‘4 

Delhi 

42‘I 

46-0 

40-1 

33‘3 

Karnal 

438 

49’4 

38-8 

40-5 

Umballa 

370 

37'2 

40-6 

303 

Ferozepore 

4r6 

48-0 

30’S 

317 

Lahore 

417 

45 'o 

36-2 

26-8 

Gujrat 

377 

36-0 

29-0 

21’9 


As regards births, there was no marked decrease below the mean of the five- 
year period 1891-95 in any of the nine districts except Hissar. In all of the 
others, except Gujrat, there was an increase. This was what might have been ex¬ 
pected when the favourable health conditions of 1896 are taken into consideration. 
As previously stated, severe famine conditions were practically confined to the 
Hissar district; and the truth of this is fully confirmed by an examination of the 
vital statistics. Whilst Hissar was the only district in which there was a marked 
falling off in the birth-rate, so it was the district in w'hich the death-rate in 1897 
was most in excess of the normal rate. In Hissar the death-rate rose from 30-3, 
the mean of the five-year period 1891-95, to 45-0 in 1897—an increase of 147 
per mille. The only other districts in which there was a marked increase were 
Rohlak and Gurgaon : in the former the death-rate increased by 3'4, and in the 
latter by 5'4 per thousand of population. The following table shows that the 
excess mortality w’as confined to the autumnal months :— 


Monthly rehirn of mortality for iScy and January iSy 8 , Per mille per annum. 


District. 

Jatiuary 

isS97- 

Febru¬ 

ary. 

March* 

April, 

May. 

Jtttie. 

Jnly. 

August. 

Septem¬ 

ber. 

October. 

Novem¬ 

ber. 

Decem¬ 

ber. 

January 

i 8 i, 8 . 

Hissar 

25 

21 

23 

29 

36 

41 

40 

46 

69 

92 

75 

44 

28 

Rohtak 

29 

20 

21 

20 

23 

34 

25 

26 

47 

S3 

60 

35 

24 

Gurgaon 

21 

ig 

19 

22 

26 

27 

24 

30 

64 

87 

67 

43 

30 

Delhi 

25 

20 

22 

25 

28 

30 

25 

27 

41 

61 

55 

41 

30 

Karnal 

27 

22 

20 

24 

32 

32 

27 

37 

44 

87 

79 

56 

37 

Umballa 

29 

27 

23 

22 

23 

24 

22 

26 

44 

46 

44 

34 

3^ 

Ferozepore ... 

20 

22 

25 

24 

28 

27 

25 

27 

32 

SO 

57 

43 

34 

Lahore 

36 

21 

20 

19 

22 

23 

20 

22 

26 

38 

46 

38 

29 

Gujrat 

18 

18 

16 

19 

20 

17 

17 

18 

22 

27 

35 

36 

23 
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A reference to the detailed returns .shows that the remarkably sudden increase 
of mortality in the three districts of Hissar, Gurgaon and Karnal was due 
to fever. In Hissar the deaths from fever numbered only 1,678 in July ; in 
August 2,013; in September 3,308 ; and in October no fewer than 5,175. In 
November the number had decreased to 4,091 ; in December to 2,388 ; and in 
January 1898 to only 1,472. In the other two districts, Gurgaon and Karnal, 
in which the death-rate was highest and attained a maximum of 87 in 
October, the cause of high mortality was likewise fever. There was also 
some cholera in the months of June, July, August, September and October; but 
this disease never was severely epidemic and was limited almost entirely to the 
Hissar district. It was credited with 160 deaths in July ; 147 in August; 154 
in September; and 66 in October, after which it disappeared. Its period of 
greatest intensity did not, therefore, coincide with the period of highest mortality 
nor did the number of deaths due to it ever very sensibly affect the death-rate. 
As might have been expected, the mortality from bowel complaints increased 
along with that from fever but not to a noticeable extent. In July, only 116 
deaths were attributed to these diseases; in August they had increased to 236 ; 
and in September to 271. They fell to 235 in October, and after this continued 
to decrease until in January 1898 they numbered only 52. From the inquiries 
made, there seems to be no doubt that the fever, which was the main cause 
of the sudden increase of mortality during the months following the setting-m of 
the rains, was of the ordinary malarial type which annually prevails with greater or 
less intensity at this season and which always occurs when a year of heavy 
monsoon rainfall succeeds a year of drought. All-observers are agreed that it was 
neither infectious nor contagious. They agree also that the mortality which was 
caused by it was increased by the enfeeblement of health which a prolonged period 
of privation had produced. The increase due to this cause was probably small, 
for the evidence shows that the state of enfeeblement from privation, which pre¬ 
vailed in certain parts of some provinces at the end of the famine, was very 
exceptional in the Punjab. 

330. Berar. —During the period of nearly half a century that the Hyderabad 

Assigned Districts have been under British rule 

Cause of the distress. • , . , rr 1 • , , 

the province has never sunered to any appreciable 
extent from agricultural depression, and until 1806-97 it was considered by 
the local officers to be practically safe from famine. In 1897, if the hilly 
tract in the Satpura range known as the Melghat be excepted, the famine 
in the Berars was never very acute. Throughout the province prices no doubt 
ruled very high, and there was a good deal of distress of a scattered nature, 
greatly aggravated in parts by the influx of famished wanderers from other 
territories, in particular from the Central Provinces. But with the exception of 
the tract already referred to, there was probably no part of the province that 
suffered from actual famine. As the Commissioner observes in his report, the 
famine of 1896-97 in Berar was not so much a period of actual scarcity of 
food as a famine caused by high prices, and he is probably right in making the 
conjecture that had Berar been an isolated tract dependent on its own resources 
to provide for its own population, there would have been no famine and little 
necessity for relief. There would however in any case have been some distress 
among the field labourers who make up 30 per cent, of the population. These 
people in the greater part of the province lost almost all their usual harvest earnings 
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for the kharifaxiA rabi harvests of 1896-97, and also most of their usual agricultural 
employment. It was these people who supplied almost all the local applicants 
for famine relief. They were driven to seek relief by the loss of their earnings 
and by the immense rise of prices. 

331. Leaving out of consideration for the present the Melghat taluk of the 

, , Ellichpur district, it may be said that the approach 

The measures adopted. _ , 111 

of distress was promptly recognised by the local 
officers and timely preparations were made to cope with it when it became 
severe. As early as October 1896 it was recognised that relief measures 
would be required, and from then till the end of February 1897, when the 
first works in the plains taluks were started* preparations for the introduc¬ 
tion of measures of relief in the shape of works, poor-houses, and gratuitous 
relief were made. Village gratuitous relief does not however seem to have been 
started “ till a late stage of the period of distress, when works were difficult 
to execute owing to the rains, and the people had become exhausted and unable 
to work. ” Till then great reliance seems to have been placed on private 
charity. Though private charity was exceedingly active and liberal, it may 
be doubted whether village relief ought not to have been given earlier, 1 he mea¬ 
sures initiated in these circumstances seem on the whole to have been sufficient 
and to have fulfilled their object, at least so far as the people of the province are 
concerned. The management of the relief works however does not seem from the 
evidence we have taken to have been sufficiently uniform. The system and wage- 
rates of the Bombay code and the system and wage-rates in force in the North- 
Western Provinces were intermixed, and trials of new systems were made at times 
which do not seem to have been opportune. The numbers on the works were never 
so large as might have been expected, and it seems probable that this may have been 
to some extent due to faults of management as well as to the strong dislike of the 
people to leaving their homes. There seems also reason to doubt whether the wages 
on the relief works were always sufficient. According to the Sanitary Commission¬ 
er’s report the women and children on the works were often in bad condition, and the 
minimum w^age was condemned by many of the medical officers as Inadequate. 
That a certain number of deaths from starvation did occur cannot be denied, 
and it is also apparent that after April 1897, and particularly in the rains, a large 
rise in the mortality due to some extent to dysentery and diarrhoea took place. 
But it is a matter of extreme difficulty to judge how far this mortality is directly 
connected with the distress existing within the province, and how far it was 
influenced by other causes. Some part of it, may be due to the fact noticed 
by the Commissioner that the people left the works in August and September, 
when prices were highest, of their own accord. They went to get agricultural 
work, but if they got it, they often found the wages too low to provide them with 
sufficient food. As regards the deaths from actual starvation, there is probably 
no doubt that by far the most of these occurred among, famished wanderers who 
came in from other territories. The treatment of these wanderers rvas throughout 
a source of anxiety and difficulty to the local authorities. In particular the sudden 
inrush from the Central Provinces in July and August w^as unexpected, and as 
many arrived in an almost moribund condition, but little could be done for them. 
Poor-houses for their reception were established, but whether or not in sufficient 
numbers and in suitable localities the evidence is scarcely sufficient to justify 
the formation of an opinion. In any case the difficulties occasioned by their 
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arrival were great, a considerable mortality from actual starvation and from pri¬ 
vation occurred among them, and the eventual responsibility in their case would 
appear to rest more properly with the authorities of the province from which 
they came rather than with the authorities in Berar, The starvation deaths 
among the people of Berar seem to have been very few indeed, and to have been 
due not so much to the absence of proper measures of relief as to failure on the 
part of individuals to accept relief. 

332. As regards the heavy mortality in the rains, a part no doubt is due to the 

sudden and serious increase of paupers from the 
Mortality statistics. _ ^ 

Central Provinces already referred to. But another 
part, particularly in the Akola district, would seem to be due to the effects of 
privation felt within the province. The table below exhibits the mortality statis¬ 
tics of each district from January to December 1897 :— 

Ratio of deaths per 1,000 of population. 


Districts. 


Popula¬ 

tion. 


O a> 

Z Q 


Amraoti 

655.645 

2-4 

2’0 

.5 

•5 

5-5 

3'9 

4'4 

Ellichpur ... 

259,164 

2*1 

1-6 

2-1 

4-6 

5-8 

3'5 

4’2 

Wun 

471.613 

17 

17 

r? 

2-4 

3-2 

3-0 

3-5 

Baslm ... ... 

398,181 

17 

1-5 

1-8 

1-9 

2-3 

2-8 

5-5 

Akola ... .. 

580,590 

2*0 

17 

17 

2'4 

4-0 

48 

4'6 

Buldana 

478,029 

2*0 

1-6 

17 

1 2*0 

2-4 

3 ’i 

5’3 

Total for Berar 

2,843,222 

2*0 

17 

2*0 

27 

39 

37 

4 ''i 


4'4 8'8 9-5 

4’2 83 8’2 

3-5 56 6-8 

5‘S 7’8 67 

4'6 ir2 99 

5’3 ii’6 ii '5 

4'ti , 9 0 9’o 


57 3’8 
4'6 2;8 
3'4 

yo 2 '5 
3'6 2'9 
3-1 29 

4 'o 3 'o 


There Is evidence, as might have been expected when the character of 
the people is considered, that many endeavoured to eke out a subsistence 
on jungle produce and submitted to continual privation before they consented 
to accept relief, with the result that when the rains set in they were 
physically much reduced and unable to withstand the hardships of that unhealthy 
season. But cholera also appeared, and all circumstances considered It would 
be unsafe to estimate how much of the excess mortality was due to privation. 
The evidence as a whole would seem to point to the conclusion that the measure 
of relief afforded was fairly sufficient, that the mortality due to privation and 
the suffering that might have been averted was not large and must be attributed 
chiefly to the peculiar habits and customs of the people. 

333. In the Melghat taluk of the EHichpur district, distress of a very sever© 
„ , , ^ , type existed. This region is a hilly tract of the 

The Melghat taluk. • , , • ' 

Satpura range, inhabited almost entirely by indt- 
genous tribes such as Korkus and Gonds—a people of the poorest descrip¬ 
tion, shy and diffident, living from hand to mouth, with no resources and 
extremely averse to any work except fitful labour in the forests. In this taluk 
there were no stores of grain, the crops failed completely and the people 
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had no money or resources of any kind except the natural products of the 
jungles. Distress quickly developed and relief was commenced in December 
1896. Everything in the way of offering work that it seemed possible to do 
for peop'e of such habits appears to have been done. Forest officers familiar 
with the ways of the people were placed in charge of the operations, the ordinary 
code tests were abandoned, liberal rates were offered, gratuitous relief was given, 
cheap grain shops and poor-houses were opened, and one way or another, the 
Commissioner estimates, 25 per cent, of the population received relief of some 
sort. But even so, it seems to be admitted on all sides that the relief afforded 
was not sufficient either to save life or to relieve distress. Reliable vital statistics 
are not available, but it is admitted by all concerned that a considerable 
mortality directly due to privation did occur. The Commissioner refers to this 
mortality in his report, the Deputy Conservator of Forests (Mr. Williamson) 
alludes to it in his written evidence, and the Conservator of Forests (Mr. Bagshawe) 
mentioned it in his oral evidence. The mortality was probably unavoidable: 


so far as our experience goes such mortality is inseparable from famine conditions 
when they occur among people similar in habits to the tribes inhabiting the 
Melghat. The chief direction in which it appears possible to bring relief more 
home to these people is by strengthening the village Inspection organization and 
by extending the system of gratuitous home relief. But how far success in 
this direction can be achieved it is difficult to say. 

334. Burma.—The area affected was a portion of the tract of country com¬ 
monly alluded to as the dry zone of Upper Burma. 

Commencement of the distress. . . , , jn 

This region is about 100 miles in length and 80 
miles in breadth, and there is reason to believe that for some centuries past 
the rainfall has been steadily diminishing and the country as a consequence 
gradually deteriorating. In 1856-57 it is known that the deterioration hardened 
into famine of a severe type, and since that time the method of cultivation has 
greatly changed and a regular system of temporary emigration for employ¬ 
ment to more favoured regions has become established. The distressed area 
at the period of maximum pressure covered 5,331 square miles with a population 
of only 528,175 souls, and comprised the whole of the Meiktila district, the 
greater part of the Myingyan district and the Yambthin sub-division of the 
Yamethin district. The distress, which was the result of the failure of the 
rains of 1896 following upon unfavourable seasons, was promptly recognised by 
the local officers of Government, and early measures were taken to meet it. That 
the measures adopted were commensurate with the requirements there seerhs to 
be no doubt, but the conditions existing in this part of Burma are so peculiar, and 
so different from anything with which we are familiar in India proper, that it 
is difficult to make a comparative examination of the degree of success that has 


attended them. 

335 . The first noticeable effect of the crop failure was the very extensive 

emigration of the population that took place. Over 
Migration of the people. 200,000 people, or more thanone-third of the whole 

population of the distressed area, moved to Lower Burma for work. And this 
movement of the people, which in many parts of India would have been regarded as 
a calamity, was the most effective measure of relief that could be afforded. There 
was no reason why the people should be tied down to their dry zone, while other 
parts of Burma were in urgent need of their services. The local Government 
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The measures adopted. 


accordingly did everything that lay in its power to assist and encourage the 
emigration, and so far as can be gathered from the evidence the movement was 
effected with complete success. The average number on relief was 20,000, 
while 200,000 supported themselves by emigration, and also'sent or brought back 
money which kept many of their dependants, who stayed at home, off relief. 

336. For those who remained behind, remedial measures were promptly intro¬ 
duced. Large remissions of the thathameda or house- 
tax were made, test works and then small relief works 

in each affected district were opened, and subsequently a large railway work with 
several camps took the place of the small works. The code task-work system was in 
force on the works, and gave good and sufficiently economical results. As a rule, 
only the poorest and weakest classes were on the relief works. The piece-work 
system so far as it was tried was not a success from a famine relief point of view, 
for the reasons we have already given. After the preliminary stage the railway 
seems to have furnished all the employment that was required until very nearly the 
close of the operations when some supplementary works were opened. For those 
unable to work gratuitous relief was given, while agricultural loans on a liberal scale 
were granted for both the early and the late crops. The local Government appears 
throughout to have exercised a close control over the operations, and to have 
ensured that the measure of relief afforded was adequate. Some amendments made 
in the local famine code were with this object, the most noticeable of these 
being a provision increasing the allowances to dependent children, who at one 
time, it was thought, were not receiving enough under the scale then in force. 
The reduction of wage from the B to the C class made on the railway works in 
August, in order to induce the people to move to other works further north, did 
not have the desired effect, though it was one of the reasons which led to a 
large reduction in numbers on the works and to some irtcrease of crime. The 
women and girls on the relief works were often greatly in want of clothes, and 
the gifts under this head from the charitable relief fund supplied a real want, and 
were greatly appreciated. 

337. In the absence of reliable statistics, it Is impossible to arrive at a definite 

conclusion as to whether or not any excess mortality 
Successful result of the opera- occurred which can be attributed to the famine. 

Prior to February 1897 there are no statistics, and 
those compiled after that date are probably not. very reliable. One factor alone, 
namely the great movement of the people, must render them unreliable. All 
that can be said is that there was no ascertained mortality directly due to starva¬ 
tion that there was a heavy death-rate in some months due to cholera which 
cannot be ascribed to famine, and that the measures adopted by Government 
were as a whole so extensive as to render it improbable that much-mortality was 
indirectly due to the effects of privation. On the relief works the general rate of 
mortality seems to have been very low, though at one time the condition of the 
children was thought to be unsatisfactory, and measures were taken in their behalf 
as has been noted above. 

338. In two respects only does it seem possible that something more might 
Indebtedness of village headmen have been done to alleviate distress than was actually 

and loss of cattle. done. Ill paragraph 33 of the official report of the 

Upper Burma famine it is stated that as a result of the famine a great many 


tions. 
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of a class of Government servants called village headmen have fallen hope¬ 
lessly into debt; while from part VI of the same report it would appear that 
in certain localities some loss of cattle occurred. The information before 
us is not sufficient to enable us to correctly estimate the gravity of these 
misfortunes, or to express any opinion as to whether further steps could, or 
should, have been taken to avert them. In his concluding paragraph the author 
of the report remarks that the two most affected districts, Meiktila and 
Myingyan, are left deeply impoverished and with less resisting power than they 
had before the late famine. This is greatly to be regretted, but it seems due 
to the circumstances of the dry zone country which has been gradually deteriorat¬ 
ing from natural causes, and not to any fault in the relief operations or in the 
previous administration of the local Government. 

PART IL 

DEGREE OF SUCCESS WITH REGARD TO ECONOMY. 

339. The famine of i896-97’ affected an area of about 225,000 square miles 

The magnitude and cost of the India and a population of 62 millions. The 

relief operations of 1896-97- area which was severely affected, and to which relief 

operations were chiefly confined, may be put roughly at 125,000 square miles 
with a population of 34 millions. In the direct relief of distress, apart from 
loans and advances to landholders and cultivators and remissions of land revenue, 
727 lakhs of rupees (Rx. 7,270,000) were expended by the State. Relief was 
thus given to 821 millions of persons at an average cost of r42 annas a day for 
each person relieved. This is equivalent to an average of 2,220,000 persons 
relieved day by day for the space of one year, at the rate of Rs. 327 per head per 
annum. It was the opinion of the Famine Commission, judging by the expe¬ 
rience of the past, that the largest population likely to be severely affected by any 
future famine in British India might be put at about 30 millions, that the average 
number of persons in such a famine likely to require relief continuously for one 
year might be put at from two to two and-a-half millions, and that the average 
cost of such relief would be about Rs. 50 a head a year. The recent famine 
has proved the general accuracy of this forecast as regards the population likely 
to be affected and the numbers likely t'o require relief.' But the cost of relief per 
head has been materially below the amount named by the Famine Commission, 
SO that only 727 lakhs of rupees (Rx. 7,270,000) were actually spent, whereas on 
the Famine Commission’s estimates, which were based on the experience of 
former famines, an expenditure of 1,145 lakhs of rupees (Rx. 11,450,000) might 
have been anticipated. Many causes have contributed to this reduction of the 
ccst of relief. Elsewhere in our report we have expressed the opinion that in the 
effort to safeguard the public funds and to prevent relief works from attracting 
persons not actually in want, the wage rate has at times and places in the recent 
famine been allowed to drop below the point at which the worker’s subsistence is 
assured. But this in itself would not account for the great economy in the cost 
of relief per unit relieved that distinguishes the late famine. Something is prob¬ 
ably due to the increased percentage of young children and infants relieved 
under the prescriptions of the code, which provide for the separate relief of the 
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non-working children of the relief labourers. These provisions have been applied 
more fully in the late than in any former famine, and as young children cost 
much less to relieve than adults, the result has been to bring down the average 
expenditure per unit relieved. Much is undoubtedly due to the careful organiza¬ 
tion prescribed by the famine codes, to economies in establishments and miscel¬ 
laneous charges, and to the minute supervision exercised over famine relief 
expenditure in all branches. In respect of the price of food-grains, which, as 
the basis of the wage and gratuitous dole, must materially affect the cost of 
relief, the late famine had little or no advantage over its predecessors, for the 
general level of prices in 1896-97 was as high as In the Southern Indian famine 
of 1876-78, and higher than the prices current in the Behar' famine of 1873.74. 
But as the grain-trade was left by.the State to private enterprise, there was at 
all events no expenditure in Importing or distributing food such as that which so 
greatly augmented the cost of the Behar famine of 1873-74. 

340. Cur general conclusion then is that, as compared with the past, a con- 
Generaiconciusionastotheeco- siderable degree of success as regards economy has 
nomy of the measures. been attained in the relief measures of the late famine. 

When, however, we proceed to examine the matter more minutely with reference 
to the famine administration of each province, and to estimate the relative degree 
of success attained in each, we meet with difficulties. Definite conclusions on 
questions of economy should rest ultimately on statistical data. In the case of 
famine relief and expenditure of the several provinces, exact statistical data on 
many points essential for determining whether the relief given has been given 
with full regard to economy, are unattainable. The sum actually expended is a 
known figure, and the details of the expenditure under various heads of relief are 
also known. The number of persons relieved under each head of relief, stated in 
terms of units of one day’s relief, is also known. The period of time during 
which relief was given is also known. But this completes the enumeration of 
the accurately known quantities in the problem. The area and the population 
affected in each province and in each district might be supposed to be known 
quantities. But this is only true in a general way. Sometimes the whole district 
is so affected that relief operations are required and undertaken throughout it 
from the first, and In this case there Is no doubt as to the population requiring 
relief, and In relieving which expenditure is incurred. But quite as often relief on 
an extensive scale is confined to a portion only of a district, or is so confined for 
the first months of the scarcity and extends in the later months beyond its first 
limits. In such case the population unit, for the purpose of comparing the 
population requiring relief with the expenditure actually incurred, cannot be 
exactly stated. Two instances will illustrate this difficulty. Up to June 1897 
the affected area and affected population of the Kurnool district in Madras were 
returned at 2,700 square miles and 340,000 persons respectively. After June the 
area was returned at 4,019 square miles and the population at 512,000. In the 
Bombay presidency the whole of the Poona district, with an area of 5,349 square 
miles and a population of 1,067,000, is returned as more or less affected, but a 
portion consisting of 2,987 square miles with a population of 488,000 Is returned 
as specially affected. By far the greater part of the relief given In the Poona 
district was given In the specially affected area ; and It is a doubtful question 
whether in comparing the population requiring re.ief in this district wnth the 
numbers actually relieved and the expenditure in ir, the specially affected area 
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only should not be considered. If the whole area of the district is taken into> 
consideration, the average number of persons on relief during the 14 months of 
the famine operations represents 2*2 per cent, of the population. But, if the 
specially affected area alone be considered, the ratio of persons relieved to the 
population of that area is 4'6 per cent. Thus there are elements of uncertainty in 
the factors of area and population which enter into the problem of the comparative 
economy of the relief measures' in each province. But there are much greater ele¬ 
ments of uncertainty in the all important factor of the relative intensity of the 
distress which had to be relieved. The extent of crop failure, and the degree to 
which prices rise above the normal rate, are, as indicated by the Famine Com¬ 
mission in paragraphs 77 and 78 of their report, the two determining con¬ 
siderations. As regards the first consideration, the opinion expressed by the 
Famine Commission is that pressure, sufficient to require special measures of 
relief, may occur in a locality if the crop outturn of the year falls below 50 per 
cent, of a full crop, and that intense famine is likely to prevail if the crop outturn, 
of the year is diminished to 25 per cent, of a full crop. As regards the second 
consideration, the Commission stated approximately and generally that in times 
of very great scarcity prices of food-grain may rise to three times the ordinary 
amount. If these two criteria be applied to the different tracts in which relief 
operations were carried on in 1896-97, scarcity conditions are found to have 
existed in all tracts, and conditions of intense famine over extensive tracts. The 
extreme rise of prices predicted as possible by the Famine Commission did not 
occur, except in exceptional and limited areas and for short periods ; but a rise 
of 150 per cent, was experienced in many places, and a rise of at least 100 per 
cent, was almost universal throughout India. The reported failure of crops in; 
all the affected tracts indicates outturns at least 50 per cent, below the full yield 
of a whole year, and in some tracts 75 per cent, below that standard. But the 
uncertainty arises when we begin to differentiate more closely. In the first. 

place the areas in which the crop failure amounted 
to 75 per cent, of the full outturn of a year, are not 
exhaustively specified in the reports. The districts, 
mentioned in the margin may be placed with little 
hesitation in this class, and, on the test indicated by 
the Famine Commission, intense famine may be 
presumed to have existed in them. The criterion is. 
so far correct that they are all districts in which severe distress existed and; 
large relief measures were undertaken. But there are other districts in which, the 
crop‘failure did not apparently reach the extreme deficiency of 75 per cent., 
which in all other ways displayed marks of equal, or nearly equal, or even greater 
distress. No Bengal district Is included in the list, because even in the most 
affected district in. Behar the crop outturn was well over 30 per cent, of the. 
average outturn of thq year. But In the exclusively rice-growing parts of the- 
north Behar districts, to wffiich, relief operations in Bengal were chieffy confined, 
the crop failure was very great. 

341. There is thus a great element of uncertainty in gauging the degree of 
Difficulty of gauging degree qf the distress which had to be relieved by the returns. 

of the harvests of 1896-97. But this uncertainty is, 
increased by many other considerations incapable of quantitative determination^ 
There is first the previous history of; each; tract, the character of the preceding 
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seasons, and the resources and capacity for self-help of the inhabitants. It is 
known that about half the districts of the Central Provinces in which relief 
operations were undertaken had experienced one or more very bad years before 
1895-96, that their resources had thereby been exhausted, and that even under 
ordinary conditions their populations are not distinguished for energy and self- 
reliance. The case of the Bundelkhand districts in the North-Western Provinces 
was much the same. The cumulative effect of these circumstances in aggravat¬ 
ing the distress occasioned by the failure of the rains of 1896 is obvious, but 
there is no method of valuing it with precision. The Hissar district had suffered 
a similar series of bad years, but there is evidence that the people had larger 
resources and were more prepared to endure agricultural disaster. Hence the 
relief required in this district was on a smaller scale than that demanded in the 
worst districts of the Central Provinces or the North-Western Provinces. In 
other provinces the effect of previous bad seasons was less marked. In Bengal 
the year immediately preceding the rains of 1896 had been one of indifferent 
harvests, but the two years preceding it had been good, and there were no 
symptoms of distress before the failure of the rains of 1896. In Madras the 
affected districts up to June *896 had enjoyed three prosperous years, and 
the people were generally in good condition. This also was the case in 
Bombay. But considerations of another order come into play in the case of 
Madras, Bombay and Bengal, which are equally difficult to quantitatively deter¬ 
mine. The Madras and Bombay Deccan is admittedly poor and unproductive 
compared with richer parts of India, and very liable to drought. In the case of 
the Madras Deccan it is urged that this circumstance must tend to place the 
bulk of the population at all times^ on the verge of distress. In the case of the 
Bombay Deccan, however, it is stated that the resources and prosperity of the 
population have of recent years much increased. It is difficult to account for 
the differences thus said to exist between two adjoining and geographically 
similar tracts. In the case of the Behar districts of Bengal the great density 
of the population and the poverty of the lowest classes are factors which make 
any pronounced failure of the rains a matter of serious moment, and which 
assume a still greater importance when to deficient local harvests are added 
extremely high prices of food-grains. 

342. Another element of uncertainty in determining the severity and duration. 

Difficulty of gauging degree of of distress in each affected tract, is found in the vary- 
distress—continued. fortunes of the several provinces after the critical 

point of the year had been reached. The Famine Commission, after summaris¬ 
ing the climatic conditions and the agricultural seasons of each. Indian region, 
remarked that the pressure caused by drought in a single year will generally 
last for about 8 or 9; months, and that if it is prolonged beyond that period by a. 
second failure of the rains, the suffering is greatly aggravated. In the late famine, 
pressure everywhere set in from October or November 1896, and from that date; 
till June 1897 wa.s characterised by several well marked; common features. 
These were the abrupt termination of the south-west monsoon in September, 
the failure of the north-east monsoon in November and December in the 
Bombay and Madras Deccan, and the lateness and unequal distribution of the 
cold weather rainfall in Central and Upper India. The result of these circumstances, 
was the extensive failure of both the early and late sown crops in the Madras and? 
Bombay’ Dbccan, and. of the rain crop and the cold wmather crop.in Central and,. 
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Upper India (including the Behar districts of Bengal). Thus from November 1896 
until June 1897, which latter month the south-west monsoon ordinarily makes 
its appearance and a new agricultural year begins, the conditions of the relief 
problem in each province were, broadly speaking, uniform. . But from June 
onwards these conditions began to differentiate according as the monsoon rains 
were favourable or the reverse, and this greatly influenced the future course of 
relief measures and their expansion or contraction in each province. In this 
respect Bengal and Central and Upper India were more fortunate than Madras 
and Bombay. Madras again, though the position hung in the balance till 
August, was more fortunate than Bombay, in parts of which the monsoon rains 
were defective from first to last. The rapid contraction of relief operations in 
Bengal, the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab from July onwards, and 
their prolongation on a large scale till a later date in Madras, and to a still 
later date in Bombay, are thus naturally connected with the different character 
in each region of the monsoon rains of 1897. But this natural connection 
between the course of relief measures and the season is liable to be affected by 
other circumstances, of which the most potent is the extent to which the 
resources of the people have been impaired or exhausted by distress. In the 
Central Provinces, for instance, the expansion of relief measures after July, and 
their continuance until the close of the year, were mainly due to the after effects 
of very great distress, as the season was as favourable as in Upper India. It is 
evident from these considerations that no definite formula can be laid down for 
determining the amount of relief required after the critical period of the famine 
has been passed, or the period for which it will be required. But as the total 
expenditure on relief, and the aggregate number of persons relieved from first 
to last in a locality largely depend on the course of relief during the closing 
months of a famine, any comparison between province and province is liable to 
be disturbed by this uncertain factor as well as by the others which have been 
previously enumerated. 

343. It is equally difficult to draw any exact conclusions as to the economy 
Comparisons with former famines exercised by the several provincial Governments in 

the famine relief operations of 1896-97, from com¬ 
parisons with the amounts expended and the numbers relieved in former famines 
in those provinces. The comparisons which obviously suggest themselves are 
in respect of the Behar famine of 1873-74, and the great Southern Indian famine 
of 1876-78. The Bengal famine of 1873-74 cost 662 lakhs of rupees as against 
a total expenditure of 108 lakhs on this occasion in Behar and Bengal. The 
Bombay famine of 1876-78 cost 114 lakhs to the end of December 1877 as 
against 126 lakhs spent in Bombay in 1896-97 up to December 1897. "^he 
Madras famine of 1876-78 cost 630 lakhs as against 98 lakhs in 1896-97. In 
the case of Bengal there is a sufficiently close correspondence between the 
areas affected and the degree of crop failure in 1873-74 1896-97 to establish 

the superior economy of the relief given on the late occasion. But the expendi¬ 
ture in 1873-74 is admitted to have been unnecessarily profuse, and the condi¬ 
tions of the north Behar districts have so greatly changed by the development 
of communications that the relief measures of that time are of little use as a 
precedent. Between 1873 and 1896 there have been two years in which the 
deficiency in the monsoon rains and the crop failure in Behar fell little, if at 
all, short of what occurred in 1873, without occasioning anything which 
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approached the nature of severe famine or called for relief measures on the 
scale of those of 1873-74. In the Bombay case there is a much closer parallel, 
as the areas and populations affected in 1876-77 and 1896-97, and the degree 
of crop failure and the course of prices, were very much the same. The slightly 
larger expenditure incurred in the late famine in Bombay is what might have 
been expected from the fact that the present prescriptions of the famine codes 
give relief on less rigorous terms than those adopted in 1876-78 by the Government 
of Bombay. Between the Madras famine of 1876-78 and that of 1896-97 the paral¬ 
lelism is too remote for useful comparison. In 1876-78, 14 districts, or two-thirds of 
the presidency, suffered from long continued drought and loss of crops, which began 
with deficient rains in 1875, were intensified by the failure of both monsoons 
in 1876and protracted into 1878 by a failure of the south-west monsoon of 1877. 
In 1896-97 distress was confined to parts of four Deccan districts with a 
population of 2 millions and to parts of the three northern districts df Ganjam, 
Vizagapatam and Godavari, and it lasted for one year only. In respect of 
crop failure and area affected, the scarcity of 1891-92 in the Deccan and other 
districts of the Madras presidency, on the relief of which i8|- lakhs were 
spent, affords a closer, though not an exact, parallel to the conditions 
prevailing 101896-97. Prices rose to a higher point in the latter year, and 
whereas in 1892 early and excellent rains in June brought relief operations 
to a speedy termination, in 1897 the fate of the harvests hung in the balance till 
August. 

344. The statistical tests usually applied to famine relief operations are these : 

The statistical tests applied to (i) the number of persons in receipt of relief of all 
famine relief operations. kinds and the proportion which they bear to the 

total population of the distressed area : (2) the relative amount of gratuitous relief 
in each province; (3) the expenditure on relief, and particularly the cost of relief 
per unit relieved, under each prescribed mode of relief: (4) the expenditure on 
special establishments and miscellaneous charges : (5) the cost of the public 
works executed by relief labour as compared with the normal cost of such wmrks: 
(6) the extent to .which the works executed by relief labour are of permanent 
utility. We propose to consider the relief measures of each province in connec¬ 
tion with these tests. 


7 he numbers relieved in each province, 

345. It was thought by the Famine Commission that the proportion of the 
Figures showing total amount population of the whole famine area likely to be in 
of relief given in each province. receipt of relief in the worst months would not exceed 

i'5 per cent., and for the whole period would not exceed 7 or 8 per cent. How far 
the relief figures df the late famine agree with these estimates will appear from 
the subjoined table. In which the material figures for comparative purposes are 
given. Under each province the tract most seriously distressed is separated 
from less distressed districts, and figures are separately given for each. In this 
way the high proportions to which relief attained in the most distressed localities, 
and the comparatively small amount of relief given in other localities, are brought 
out. In further illustration of this point w'e have, added similar figures for parti¬ 
cular districts in each province in which the greatest amount of relief was 
given. 




346. The North-Western Provinces and Oudh and Madras exhibit the highest 

High ratios in the North-West- ■'atios. In the former province for three months, 
ern Provinces and Oudh and in 22'8 per Cent, of the population of the four Bundel- 

khand districts, and 32'9 per cent, of the population 
of one (Banda) of these districts, were in receipt of relief. In May the numbers 
on relief in the Banda district rose to 42-1 per cent, of the district population. 
In Madras for three months 20'8 per cent, of the population of the affected 
portions of four Deccan districts, and 34^4 per cent, of the population of the 
affected portion of one (Kurnool) of these districts, were on relief. In Kurnool 
in July the percentage rose to 41‘2. No parallel to these figures is to be found 
in any previous famine, except perhaps in particular parts of Behar in 1873-74, 
They indicate either the existence of most acute and wide-spread distress, or 
exceptional liberality in the distribution of relief. There is no doubt as to the 
severity of the Bundelkhand famine, which has been described as the worst 


• The three consecutive months taken are— 

I. For Bengal and North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
a. „ Puniab, Central Provinces and Berar 

3. ,, Madras ... ... ... 

4. ,, Bombay ... ... ... 

5. „ Burma ... -. 


Mirch to May. 

May to July. 

June to August, 

July to September. 
December to Febrnaryj 
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famine in the century. That the measure of relief here given though large was 
not in any district in excess of what was required, is our opinion from the 
evidence, and may be inferred from the very moderate limits within which relief 
was kept in the other “ famine ” districts of the province where distress was 
undoubtedly great, and from the constant precautions taken by the Government 
of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh to make the conditions of relief 
stringent. In the Madras Deccan distress though severe was of a milder type, 
and the largeness of the numbers on relief during these months is admitted to 
be connected with the relaxation of tasks and increase of wages authorised by 
the Madras Government on the ground that the people were receiving insufficient 
relief, and that it was desirable to induce them to come freely to the works before 
their resources were exhausted or their strength impaired. The figures for the 
Bombay Deccan may be compared with those for the Madras Deccan, as in 
Bijapur and Sholapur the loss of crop was as complete as in the affected parts 
of Kurnool and Bellary. In Bijapur and Sholapur the proportion of the popula¬ 
tion on relief in the worst months did not exceed 17 per cent. The difference 
between this ratio and the ratio found in Kurnool and Bellary is, partly at least, 
due to the strict attitude taken up by the Government of Bombay with regard 
to the exaction of tasks, and the concentration and enforced residence of the 
workers on large works. We have already expressed our opinion as to the 
merits of this policy. Regarding it here from the standpoint of economy, it 
undoubtedly kept down the numbers on relief, while the policy preferred by the 
Madras Government augmented them. 

347. The relief ratios of ir8 per cent, to the population maintained in the 
Ratio ia the Central Provinces Jabalpur division of the Central Provinces for three 
and elsewhere. months, and of lo per cent, in the rest of the prov-. 

ince, are certainly not more than the degree and extent of the prevailing distress 
required. They are indeed lower than might be expected if they are compared with 
the ratios in the Bundelkhand districts where the type of famine was much the 
same. The higher figures reached in Damoh, Jabalpur and Balaghat are still 
below those of Banda and Jalaun in Bundelkhand. The figures of the other 
provinbes call for no special remarks. The standard of 7 to 8 per cent, on the 
total population continuously maintained in the Patna division closely conforms 
with the estimate of the Famine Commission and is not excessive. In the 
Punjab the ratio of i2'5 per cent, maintained in Hissar for three months is not more 
than might be expected, as severe distress unquestionably prevailed in the 
district. 


348. Generally it may be said as the result of the numerical test that, although 
General conclusion as to the re- the high proportions which relief attained in parti- 
suit of the numerical test. suggest the necessity for carefully 

enforcing the conditions and restrictions prescribed by the codes, the figures as 
a whole are not such as to raise apprehension that famine relief in the future need 
outrun the capacity of the State or demoraiise the people. 

3^9. In considering the number relieved in each province or part of a prov¬ 
ince, some regard must be had to the expenditure in- 

Expenditure on indirect relief. , ... ^ i-r- 

curred on indirect relief in the form of loans and 
advances for agricultural works, and of suspensions and remissions of land 
revenue. The following table shows the extent to which the direct expenditure 
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on relief was supplemented in this way, and by assistance from the Indian Chari¬ 
table Relief Fund :— 


Province. 


Percent¬ 
age of 
average 
number 
daily 
relieved 
on the 
affected 
population. 

Direct expendi¬ 
ture on relief 
excluding 
establishment 
and incidental 
charges. 

Loans 

and 

advances. 

Suspensions. 

Remissions. 

Indian 
Charitable 
Relief Fund, 

I 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Bengal ... 


4-4 

Rs. 

86,12,707 

Rs. 

22,49,115 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

20,65 636 

North-Westernl Provinces 

3 4 

1,67.15.417 

42,13,831 

1,44,64,87s 

65,19,100 

48,87,527 

and Oudh. 

Punjab 


3-2 

18,11,905 

13,76,639 

21,19,157 

74,470 

11,73,822 

33,65,163 

Central Provinces 


T4 

1,30,60599 

3'.I2,674 

24.44.9'3 

27.64,321 

Madras 


&g 

86,00,006 

lb,55 337 

10.09,000 

23,61,000 

14,25,412 

Bombay ... 

• •• 

S'2 

1,18,69,634 

52,96 982 

9,67,484 

48,077 

14,84,9=0 

Berar ... 

i«< 

17 

5,57893 

1.25,036 

67,706 

23,030 

1,92,795 

Burma ... 


6*0 

10,36,809 

1,81,90s 



3,09,266 

Total 


... 

6,22,64,970 

1,84,11,519 

2,10,73,13s 

1,17,90,898 

1,49,04,571 


Loans and advances amounted to nearly 30 per cent, of the expenditure on 
direct relief, the proportion varying from 18 per cent, in Burma to 75 per cent, 
in the Punjab. The greater part of these advances were spent by the landowners 
in the employment of labour that would otherwise have come on to relief. 
In the Central Provinces Rs. 11,53,360 was advanced as famine loans without 
interest, under precautions which ensured their being expended almost entirely on 
the employment of labour on petty agricultural works. The suspensions and remis¬ 
sions of land revenue amounted to nearly 50 per cent, of the expenditure on direct 
relief. This percentage is however only approximate, as in some cases the amount 
shown as remitted is also included in the amount shown as suspended, and we 
have not been able to correctly differentiate the results. The figures in the 
last column of the table show the extent to which further assistance was given in 
the affected area from the Indian Charitable Relief Fund. 

The relative amount of gratuitous relief in the several provinces. 

350. The economic value of this test does not lie in the greater costliness 

per head of gratuitous relief. Onthecontrarygratui- 

TJie value of this test. ^ .. . . . , 

tous relief is the cheaper, and though the value 
of the work done diminishes the gross cost of relief works to the State, this 
value may in many cases be neglected as the works are of little or no utility. 
But in relief by means of works there exists or may exist a self-acting labour 
test which, if effective, affords a guarantee that the numbers relieved are not in 
excess of the numbers really in want. The Famine Commission recognised 
that the guarantee disappears if the task is light and discipline slack and the 
terms too easy : and it would not be safe to affirm that in the late famine it 
was always operative. Still, broadly speaking, the fact that on relief works 
labour is exacted in return for wages distinguishes this form of relief from 
others In w'hich the labour test is not applied. It is therefore of some import¬ 
ance from the point of view of economy to ascertain in each province the extent 
to which gratuitous relief was given. T his extent may be measured in two 
ways. First, by the proportion which the number of units gratuitously relieved 
bears to the number relieved by means of worksand second, by the percentage 
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ratio of the numbers on gratuitous relief to the total population. The 
material statistics as to gratuitous relief are contained in the subjoined tables. 
Table (i) gives the total number of persons relieved from first to last in the late 
famine, and the proportion relieved respectively by relief works and by gratuitous 
relief. Table (2) gives the proportions of relief in these two forms at successive 
stages of the famine in each province. Table (3) gives the proportion of the 
total population of the affected tracts gratuitously relieved in each province in 
particular months. Table (4) illustrates a closer and more detailed comparison 
between the relief figures of selected districts, in which the amount of relief given 
was very large. 


Table (t).—Ratio of relief through works to gratuitous relief for whole period of 

relief operations. 


Province. 

Number of units (in 

MILLIONS). 

Percentage of units relieved 
by relief works. 

Percentage of units relieved 

GRATUITOUSLY. 

Percentage of units specially 
relieved through their trade. 

Relief workers. 

Otherwise relieved. 

Total. 

Dependants. 

Kitchens. 

Poor-houses. 

1 Home relief. 

1 

t 

3 

3 

4 

3 1 

1 

6 

7 

8 

9 

' 10 

Bengal 

61 

71 

1 

1 

132 

46’o 

3-0 

4'5 (0 

•s 

46'o 

1 

m . 

North-Western Provinces and 

159 

1 

123 . 

282 

56‘o 

12-4 

• •• 

4‘3(6) 

27‘3 

Nil. 

Oudh. 




1 





Punjab ... ... 

16 

6-5 

22’4 

7i’o 

1514 

2-5 (2) 


9-6 

•3 

Central Provinces 

84 

74 

158 

53 

9'5 

6 0 (3) 

S’O 

25'5 

I'O 

Madras 

67 

27 

94 , 

7i'o 

... 

7’2 (4) 

Nil 

15-0 

68 

Bombay .., 

82-5 

36-5 

119 

69-4 

I2’4 

67 (5) 

•3 

ll’2 

Nil. 

Berar 

3-5 

1-5 

5 

67-5 

ii ’5 

Nil 

9-0 

12*0 

Nil. 

Burma 

6'o 

2-5 

Op 

yo'o 

25-0 

Nil 

Nil 

5-0 

Nil. 

Total ... 

479 

342 

821 

58-4 

... 

... 

... 

••• 

... 


(1) and (4). In Bengal and Madras, kitchens were maintained both for the support q£ dependants of relief 
workers, and also apart from relief works instead of gratuitous village relief. 

(2) and (S). In Bombay and the Punjab, kitchens were excliisively established in connection with relief works 
iot the relief of dependants of the workers. 

(3) . In the Central Provinces, kitchens were largely employed for the relief of children in the last months of the 
famine. The numbers shown here also include persons relieved in “ relief centres.” 

(6). In the North-Western Provinces the numbers shown under " p oor-houses ” include also the numbers re¬ 
lieved in kitchens. 



Table (2) _ Percentage of persons relieved otherwise than by relief works to total number of persons receiving relief on the last Saturday of particular months. 
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Table (j).—of persons gratuitously relieved to population affected. 


— 



February. 

May, 

July. 

September. 

October. 

' ■ 


1 


2 

3 

4 ' 

s 

6 

Bengal ... ■ 

' Patna division 

... 

3-0 

4‘4 

3*9 

■06 



LRest 

... 

■'5 

27 

3 - 3 - 

■03 

•I 


'Four Bundelkhand 
tricts. 

dis- 

5‘7 

70 

5-6 

2-8 

•3 

North-Western Prov- • 
inces and Oudh. 

Other “ famine ” 
tricts. 

dis- 

0-8 

2'I 

‘•5 

07 

... 


Scarcity districts 


•4 

•3 

•4 

•2 


Punjab ... ... ■ 

“Hissar 


2-3 

2*2 

3‘2 

7 

... 

[_Rest 


•9 

ro 

*4 

'03 


Central Provinces ... • 

'Jabalpur division 

j 

• * « 

4-1 

5-4 

6'o 

7-4 

60 


^Rest 

• • • 

•9 

.27 

3-6 

5-8 

2'2 

Madras ... ... ■ 

'Deccan ... 

■ 

• • « 

•5 

2-9 

6'9 

4-0 

•5 


^Rest ... 


•04 

!•! 

4‘2 

•06 


Bombay ... ... • 

Deccan 

1 

• • « 

4*2 

3-2 

35 

3*9 

1-5 

..Rest 

• • • 

I’2 

•9 

i’3 

r6 

•8 

Berar ... 

«« 

• • ^ 


ro 

' ro 

•6 

’I 

Burma 



I'O 

ro 

2’0 

I'O 

■8 


Table (j^).’—‘Ratios of relief workers and of persons on gratuitous relief to affected 

population of certain districts. 



' 


April, 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 





•a 

Cl 

> 

.H 

u 



"C) 

0 

> 

.£ 



^3 

0) 

> 



*0 

<U 

> 

V 



0 

> 1 



^3 

> 

.2 















>> 











m 

u 

Q> 

"u 

a 

0 

‘3 

03 

W 

U 

0 

3 

0 

' *5 

5 

1 ^ 

V 

^ i 

0 

•M 

*5 

Cj 

CO 

t-> 

0) 

u 

s 

0 

’5 
' -♦-» 

1 3 

CO 1 

c; 

0 

0 

•4-> 

B 1 

15 

« 

0) 

3 

0 

1 3 

13 




‘i 

vi< 

0 

0 

H 


0 

0 


0 

0 

H 


u 

0 

0 


0 

0 


1 i-t 

10 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

s 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

IS 

16 

17 

18 

! 

19 

i 

^ Bijapur 


6'5 

3'2 

97 

60 

2-6 

86 

6'4 

2-3 

87 

9-8 

3'i 

12*9 

i3'x 

3'7 

i6'8 

i3'o 

3-8 

16-8 

"1 ■ 

) 




















m * 

LShoIapur 


11-9 

S'7 

1 

17*6 

ii'7 

4'7 

i6'4 

107 

4'2 

M'9 

9'7 

4'3 

14*0 

i0'6 

S'o 

iS'6 

to'8 

S'4 

16-3 

« ( 

2 

' Bell ary 

• »« 

10'6 

•8 

ii'4 

IS7 

r8 

irs 

i8'9 

3-9 

22*8 

i 

26'2 

S'l 

3i'3 

29'S 

5'2 

.34*7 

i 

i7'8 

4'4 

22*2 

cS 

S ( 

[Kutnool 


I0'3 

•6 

1 

io'9 

207 

! 2*1 

22'8 

i9'9 

■8 

20'7 

32-4 

8-8 

: 41*2 

27-9 

8-5 

36-4 

i8'4 

4'3 

227 

-5-0 ( 

''Banda 


2o'0 

77 

27-7 

32-1 

lo’o 

! 

42-1 

i8'5 

10*4 

28'9 

4*3 

.8 

14-1 

1 

•9 

9’4 

io'3 

•6 

64 

TO 

g J , 

( 

j 

Jalaun 

«•( 

20*4 

S'l 

Z5'S 

2I'I 

8-1 

' 29*2 

Lo'i 

1 

: lo'i 

3o'2 

3'8 

7'o io'8 

Nil 

S'o 

S'o 

Nil 

4-0 

4'o 

(D 

'Damoh 


J3'2 

7'c. 

20*2 

17*0 

9'2 

26'2 

1 

14*0 

8-8 

22-8 

iS‘6 

9'7| 2S'3 

S'0| 

9-8 

I4'8 

S'7 

io'8 

i6'S 

,s 

Jabalpur 

... 

11*0 

8-6 

i9'6 

9’9 

6-5 

i6'4 

4'4 

5'2 

9'6 

6'6 

8-8 

1 

i5‘4 

4'o 

9'6 

I3'6 

4'2 

7-6 

ir8 

0 

£ 

Balaghat 


I5'3 

8-0 

23'3 

i8'7 

9'2 

27-9 

H'O 

6-7 

17'7 

11-6 

1 

Xl-0' 

23'5 

1 . 

127 

6'9 

19'6 

7*7 

ir6 

I9'3 

ed 

"c 

Raipur 


n'7 

'3'4 

i3'i 

io'6 

S'6 

iS'o 

S'9 

3'2 

9't 

5-8 

i 

3*7! 

9'S 

3-4 

S7 

9'I 

S'l 

6-4 

ii'S 

U 

^Bilaspur 

... 

2*0 


31 

2'9 

a -6 

S'S 

2'7 

3'9 

6-6 

4'o 

S’S': 

9'S 

3-8 

7'2 

iro 

4'o 

8*8 

I2'8 
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351. From Table (i) it will be seen that, taking the whole volume of relief 
Larg^e yoiumeof gratuitous relief given in the late famine, ^2 per cent* of it took 
explained. gratuitous relief. Thi.s at first sight 

seems an unexpected result from the recommendations of the Famine Com¬ 
mission of 1880, which attached such great importance to the imposition 
of a labour test on all persons capable of doing any work. There is no 
doubt that the development of this form of relief, and especially of gratuitous 
relief in the homes of the people, is a distinctive feature in the administration 
of the late famine. The perfecting of the system of '^ullage and circle relief 
organization has greatly contributed to this, as have also the instinctive efforts 
of the local Governments and their officials to raise the standard of relief, and 
their discovery that in no other way can distress among the weakest and most 
helpless of the community be so satisfactorily alleviated. In further explanation 
of the great proportions attained by gratuitous relief it may be remarked that as 
the principle of famine relief works is to confine the wage of the relief worker 
to what is sufficient for his own subsistence only, separate relief has to be given 
to the members of his household who are incapable of work. It may also he 
remarked that famine at once affects the incapable poor who in ordinary years 
depend on private or village charity, and that this class is the last to return at 
the close of a scarcity to its ordinary mode of existence. Again, in the last 
months of famine or scarcity whan the rains have set in and relief works are 
being contracted, the numbers on gratuitous relief naturally gain on the numbers 
on works. This is especially the case when, as in the Central Provinces or the 
Bundelkhand districts of the North-Western Provinces, distress has been very 
severe and prolonged. In such circumstances, however favourable may be the 
prospects of the crops, private or public charity or the natural obligations of the 
able-bodied towards their weakly relation^ cannot, it is found, be relied upon to 
support the young, the aged and the infirm among the poorest classes. Able- 
bodied labourers find in such a time that employment is exceptionally scanty 
and precarious, and the low wages which they have to accept are insufficient, 
with food at famine prices, for the maintenance of themselves and their families. 
That the general condition of this class should deteriorate in such circumstances 
is not surprising, and it has been proved in the late famine that the only way 
in ,which extreme suffering and increased mortality can be prevented in a severely 
distressed district is by the expansion of gratuitous relief during the rains, and 
its continuance until with the ripening of the early rain crops the situation 
becomes easier. In proportion as distress has been comparatively slight and 
of short duration, it is less necessary, if prospects be favourable, to expand 
gratuitous relief during the later stages of famine or scarcity, or to con¬ 
tinue it into the late autumn months. These are the general principles which 
the late famine has illustrated, and they explain in a great measure the 
variations discernible in the gratuitous relief figures of the several affected 
tracts. 


352. Turning to the provincial statistics contained in Table (1), the provinces 
High proportion of gratuitous in which the proportion of gratuitous relief was high- 
rehef in Bengal. are Bengal, the North-Western Provinces and 

the Central Provinces. From Table (2) it will be seen that Bengalis differ¬ 
entiated from the other two provinces by the high proportion which gratuitous 
relief attained in May before the rains had broken. By that time over half 
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the persons in receipt of relief in Bengal were gratuitously relieved. This 
circumstance was much discussed at the time, and we have elsewhere stated 
the causes which appear to have led to it, and have described the elaborate 
organization which was extemporised in Behar for the purpose of administering 
village gratuitous relief and the great care taken to bring on to relief all cases 
of helpless destitution in a population which is extremely dense and in its 
lower ranks very poor. It is also probable that the strict enforcement of the 
labour test and the exaction of high tasks on the works led to weakly adults 
and children being placed on gratuitous relief, who in other provinces would 
have been enrolled as nominal workers on the relief works. It will be seen 
from Table (3) that the percentage of persons gratuitously relieved in May in 
the Patna division was 4*4 per cent, of the population of the affected area. 
Higher percentages than this are recorded against the Bundelkhand and 
Jabalpur divisions, but the comparison is affected by the greater distress 
which there prevailed. On the whole we are of opinion that gratuitous village 
relief was carefully controlled and economically administered In the Patna 
division of Bengal, though this necessitated the entertainment of large establish* 
ments. In one or two districts in Bengal outside the Patna division it was 
given at first with insufficient discrimination, and without due regard to 
economy. 

353. The high proportion which gratuitous relief in the North-Western Prov¬ 
inces and Oudh appears from Table (1) to bear to 

High proportion 0i gratuitous , ... . 

relief in the North-Western Prov- relief through works IS due, not to expansion of gra- 

tuitous relief, but to the great contraction of relief 
works in the province as soon as the rains set in. This is clear from the July 
figures given in Table (2). We have elsewhere discussed the considerations involv¬ 
ed in the policy adopted by the local Government. It need scarcely be said that 
gratuitous relief in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh was administered with 
the strictest regard to economy. The percentage of the numbers gratuitously 
relieved to the total population was high in the Bundelkhand districts, but 
by no means higher than the intensity of the famine justified. In the other 
districts in the province in which the existence of " famine ” was officially recog¬ 
nised and which included such sorely distressed districts as Allahabad and 
Hardoi, the percentage of gratuitous relief was throughout the relief operations 
much lower than that obtaining In Behar. 

354 The high proportion of gratuitous relief shown against the Central Prov- 

High proportion of gratuitous Table (i) is accounted tor by the figures 

relief in the Central Provinces. fop successive months given in Table (2) and by 

the pecentage incidences of gratuitous relief on the population figures given in 
Table (3). Gratuitous relief continued to expand till the end of September 1897 
and was maintained on a scarcely diminished scale throughout October, while the 
relief workers dwindled down to small numbers. Large as gratuitous relief 
was in these months we have no hesitation in pronouncing that it was all 
required by the bad state of the public health at that time. There is 
evidence, however, that had more relief by means of works been given In 
Bikspur in the early months of the famine, less gratuitous relief might have 
been needed in that district from July onwards. We think that to some 
extent this was also the case in other parts of the province. 
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355. In the five Other provinces a considerably smaller proportion of the 

Proportion of gratuitous relief in relief given was gratuitous : and it will be seen from 
the other provinces. Table (3) that, except for a short period in the 

Madras Deccan, the proportion of the total population of the affected tracts 
in those provinces in receipt of gratuitous relief was considerably less than 
in the severely distressed tracts in the North-Western Provinces and the Central 
Provinces. Between May and July there was a very large addition in Madras 
to the numbers gratuitously relieved, but, as there was an almost equal increase 
In the numbers on relief works, the ratio between “the two forms of relief shown in 
Table (2) against Madras did not materially alter. 


356. In Table (i) the distribution of gratuitous relief under its various sub-divi- 
Different methods of giving grn- sions is shown. They tend however to run into each 
tnitous relief. Other. Where it was the practice to relieve the non¬ 

working relatives ot the workers at the relief works by cash allowances they 
were classed as “ dependants.” Where, as in Bengal, they were ordinarily 
placed on the village gratuitous lists, they came under ” home relief,” and 
where, as in Madras and Bombay, they were frequently relieved by cooked 
food in kitchens, they were shown under ” kitchen relief.” As regards the 
respective economy of these three methods of relieving dependants, it seems 
to be generally agreed that relief by means of kitchens was the most economical. 
It was believed in Bombay and elsewhere that the system of giving parents a 
fixed money allowance over and about the worker’s wage for every child brought 
by them to the works, attracted persons who were not in actual want and who had 
no intention of doing a fair day’s work : and that cooked food acted as a good and 
not too stringent a test, at all events in the case of child dependants. As between 
the alternatives of relieving the ” dependants ” on the works and placing them 
on the village gratuitous list, the preference was given to the former on econo¬ 
mical grounds by the North-Western Provinces and Oudh Government, which 
held that the requirement of residence on the works operated as a test of neces¬ 
sity. In Bengal, on the other hand, the circle relief agency was considered to be 
sufficiently strong to dispense with such a test, and in point of fact it cannot be 
applied when the relief works are so near the villages of the workers that the 
latter do not reside on the works. In Bengal, however,- the practice of relieving 
child dependants by means of kitchens established either on the works or in an 
adjoining village was commonly adopted in the last months of the famine, and 
w'as favourably regarded by the relieving officers. 


Poor-houses. 


357. As regards poor-houses they are necessary institutions, and the expendi¬ 
ture on them and the numbers admitted to them in 
different provinces depended so much on varying 
local conditions that no question of comparative economy arises. In Madras the 
stage of distress which necessitates poor-houses is said not to have been reached ; 
but kitchens were very numerous, and it is probable that beggars and wanderers 
received in these the aid which in other provinces they could only obtain by 
becoming inmates of a poor-house. In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
and in the Central Provinces the extent to which poor-houses were resorted to 
denotes the existence there of a large population which either had no settled 
home or under stress of want had drifted from its place in society. It is 
possible that the poor-house numbers might have been somewhat reduced by 
greater extension of the village relief system. But with famine as intense as it 
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was in these 'provinces and with immigrants pouring into them from native 
states a considerable poor-house population was inevitable. 

358. With regard to the detailed figures given in Table (4) for particular 
Gomparisoa of detailed agnres districts in which the amount of relief given was ex- 
for particular districts. ceptionally large, the comparison between the figures 

for the two worst districts in the Bombay Deccan and the two worst districts in 
the Madras Deccan is of interest. It will be observed that the excess in numbers 
relieved in the Madras districts commenced in May, and that it first showed 
itself in the numbers of the relief workers, whose tasks by that time had been 
largely reduced and whose wages had been raised. In July and August the excess 
over the Bombay figures was great, and it must be remembered that in J uly 
the numbers on gratuitous reljef were also much higher than in the Bombay 
Deccan. If the extent and degree of distress were approximately the same 
in the Bombay and Madras districts, it is difficult to avoid the inference that 
economy was more successfully exercised in the former province. On the other 
hand, the figures for the two selected districts in the North-Western Provinces 
show an amount of relief during April, May and June largely in excess of what 
was given in those months In the Madras districts, and it may be argued 
from this that the relief given in the Madras Deccan was not excessive. The 
character of the distress existing in Bundelkhand and the evidence before us as 
to the economical spirit which pervaded the relief administration of the North- 
Western Provinces forbid us to think that the numbers admitted in Banda and 
Jalaun to relief were excessive. We have no doubt that distress was less intense 
in Madras than in Bundelkhand. But we are unable to quantitatively determine 
the difference in intensity, or to say how far this difference ought to influence 
the view taken of the relief figures of the Madras Deccan. With regard to the 
figures of the five selected districts in the Central Provinces, it is sufficient to 
remark that the districts were among the most distressed in the province. The 
Bilaspur figures taken in relation to those of the neighbouring district of Raipur 
show the insufficiency of the relief afforded in the earlier months of the famine 
in this district, and explain the larger amount of gratuitous relief which had to be 
there given in the later months. 


The expenditure on relief and the incidence per unit relieved. 

359. Wages of 'workers, —It is not easy to exactly ascertain or fairly compare 
Difficulty of effecting a compari- the wage-rate in different provinces, owing to want 
son of the wage-rate. uniformity in the returns. In some the amount 

shown as paid to workers includes payments to works establishment, and on 
account of contingencies or miscellaneous items; in some it includes the allow¬ 
ances to dependants. In some the workers and dependants are not shown 
separately, while others do not give the total number of day units of workers 
relieved, or the proportions of men, women and children. It is possible however 
to eliminate the uncertainties due to these causes by making assumptions that can 
involve but a very small margin of error, and so to ascertain approximately 
the average wage in each province in terms of both the worker unit and the male 
Unit. The wage per worker unit Is the average wage drawn by every worker, 
irrespective of age and sex, while the wage per male unit is that which is derived 
by reducing the number of workers to male units, on the assumption that every 
male receives the male unit wage and every woman and child three-quarters and 
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three-eighths respectively of the same wage. These proportions follow very 
closely the proportions of the wages that have been actually paid in Northern India 
during the late famine and also those which we shall recommend for adoption in 
future, and by adopting them it is possible to fairly compare wages even when 
the proportions of men, women and children differ greatly. 

360. When the wage-rate per male unit has been worked out for each pro¬ 
vince, there is another element however to be con- 

Analyais of wage-rates. , • t ■ 

sidered in the comparison of wages, vzs., the average 
price of grain on which wages have been calculated. The exact determination 
for each province of the average grain price on which wages were actually 
based is not possible with the data available, but it is believed that the figures 
given in column 8 of the following table maybe accepted as substantially 
correct- 


Province, 

Number ' 
of worker 
units 

employed. 

V 

BRCENTAGES. 

Wage 
rate per 
worker unit 

Wage 
rate per 
male unit. 

Average 

wage 

basis 

per 

rupee. 

Wage 
rate p-r 
male unit 
on a basis 
of 30 lbs. 
to a 
rupee. 

Grain 
wage per 
male unit 
in ounces. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

»a 


Thousands 

Per 100. 

Per 100. 

Per 100. 

Annas. 

Annas. 

ibs. 

Annas. 

Ozs. 

Behar (task-work) ... 

50,703 

43 

40 

17 

ri9 

rso 

22 

f 6 s 

33 

Behar (piece-work) ... 

1,963 

50 

36 

S4 

1-94 

2’34 

17 

i’99 

40 

All Bengal 

61, >.96 

45 

37 

18 

'■41 

1-76 

31 


37 

North-Western Prov- 

I451O43 

3S 

4* 

27 

rio 

1-51 

22 


33 

inces. ! 










Punjab 

15.889 

4S 

39 

19 

I’52 

'•95 

20 

'•95 

39 

Central Provinces ... 

74,707 

31 

46 

23 

'•55 

3*09 

16 

r67 

33 

Central Provinces 

5,610 

28 

47 

25 

J'79 

2-49 

)6 

1-99 

39 

(civil works). 










Madras Deccan 

60,120 

sS 

52 

20 

1-48 

'■99 

34 

2-38 

48 , 

Bombay 

80,000 

32 

44 

24 

1-83 

2'47 

17 

2*ID 

42 

Berar 

3,486 

34 

49 

17 

2’05 

2'66 

17 

2'26 

45 

Burma 

6,56s 

24 

58 

18 

2M5 

3'I7 

18 

2-85 

57 

Total 

456,7's 

33 

44 

23 

1-44 

1-94 

20 

1-94 

39 


The figures for the North-Western Provinces and for Bombay relate to the 
transactions in the Public Works Department only. The average wage basis rate 
in column 8 is approximately the rate which on the classification and wage scale 
in force in each province would result in the payment of a wage bill equal to that 
actually incurred. It is not necessarily the average rate at which grain was obtain^' 
able, because in some provinces, particularly in the North-Western Provinces and 
to a less extent in Bengal, the wage basis was generally fixed on a higher grain-rata 
than the market rate, for special reasons which were considered to, justify the 
difference by the authorities who fixed the wage basis. In column 9 we have 
reduced the wage-rate per male worker unit of each province shown in column 8 
to a common basis for the purpose of comparison, and in column to we have 
shown the food equivalent of the wage-rate of the several provinces thus reduced 
to a common basis. For facility of description we shall refer to the com-parative 
wage figures of column 9 as the “ reduced wage-rate.” 
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361." The first point to be noticed is the practical identity of the reduced 

wase-rate of Behar, the North-Western Provinces 

Low wage-rate in soma provinces. *=■ 

and the Central Provinces, and its comparative low¬ 
ness. This is due to the introduction in these provinces of the North-Western 
Provinces wage scale and classification. The grain equivalent is given in column 
to as 33 ounces, but in reality it was less than this owing to the difference gener¬ 
ally obtaining between the wage basis and the market rate for grain. This 
difference also existed, though to a less extent, in the Central Provinces, but the 
actual grain equivalent was here also less than indicated by the figures, as the 
amount paid as wages included the commission to contractors in those districts 
in which contractors were employed. This system is said not to have been 
very extensively employed, but some allowance must be made on its account. It 
is in evidence that when contractors were employed the commission amounted ta 
not less than 25 per cent, on the amount paid to labour, and in at least one case to 
at least as much as 50 per cent. Taking this into consideration it is probable 
that the actual grain wage received by the labourers in the Central Provinces was 
even below that which obtained in the North-Western Provinces. It may be 
doubted whether these wages were sufficiently liberal except perhaps in Behar, 
where the unavoidable proximity of the works to the homes of the labourers 
justified a very low wage. 

362. The next point to be noticed is the comparatively high wage paid to 

piece-workers in Behar. Piece-workers were less than 
High rate to piece-workers in , , , , , 

Behar. 4 per cent, of the total number of labourers em¬ 

ployed, and the works were at a distance from their homes. If allowance be 
made for the fact that they received no Sunday wage and no allowances for de¬ 
pendants, the disparity between their average wage and the wage of the task- 
workers is considerably lessened. It is also a fact that the piece-workers did 
more work than the task-workers in return for their wages. 


363. In the Punjab and Bombay the code system of classification was 

more closely adhered to than in the other large prov- 

Wage-rate in other provinces. , , , , . ■ -ii. 

inces, and the reduced wage-rate m either prov¬ 


ince averaged about 2 annas. It appears probable that the Bombay wage in¬ 
cludes the cost of hutting, as no separate miscellaneous expenditure has been 
shown, and, if so, this will explain the high rate, which under any circumstances 
cannot be regarded as very excessive when the distances from which many 
labourers had to attend the works are considered. The high rate in the Madras 


Deccan is mainly due to the system of classification, and when considered with 
reference to the general proximity of the works to the homes of the labourers 
and the leniency shown in the matter of tasks, it probably was for a time 
unnecessarily high and attractive. This conclusion is confirmed by the large 
percentage of the population that during this time flocked to the works. It may be 
added that the Madras rate was higher relatively to other provinces than shown 
by the figures, as children over 12 were classed as adults, and have so been 
regarded in these calculations, as their number is not known. We have however 
recommended that they should be so classed everywhere in future. The rate in 
Berar was almost as high as in the Madras Deccan, but this is partially due to the 
fact that in theMelghat, in which 15 per cent, of the workers were employed, the 
wages were calculated so as to include the Sunday wage and relief of dependants. 
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364. In Burma the workers were almost all in receipt of the B wage 


Wage-rate in Burma, 


except towards the close of operations, but the 
Burma code allows a cash addition to the code 


grain wage, which accounts for the high rate per worker unit, It must also 
be borne in mind that the Sunday wage is not paid separately, but is 
included in the week-day wage, which for purposes of comparison should be 
reduced by about one-eighth on this account. The women in Burma, who 
formed 58 per cent, of the workers, are more capable workers than elsewhere^ 
and are almost as efficient as the men, so that the rule for reducing to male units 
is not fairly applicable to this province, and the resulting rate per male unit is 
unduly enhanced. The high wage in this province was however accompanied 
by rigorous fining in strict proportion to the shortness of work outturned, and 
as the labourers were employed at a great distance from their homes on large and 
useful public works and the actual cost of their work bore a high proportion to 
its normal value, the expenditure on wages cannot be regarded as uneconomical. 


365. Gratuitous relief .—In comparing the cost of gratuitous relief per 

, ^ unit, it is also necessary to consider the grain-rate 

Comparison of cost of gratuitous ’ , , i 1 , 

reUef. and the proportion of children to adults, but not 

the proportion of men to women among the adults, as the difference between 
the allowances made to male and female adults is never large and in many 
cases has been nil.. In statement B at page 236 the cost of gratuitous relief has 
been shown for all the principal forms of relief in terms of units relieved and also of 
“ adult units, ” the rate per adult unit being calculated on the assumption that two 
children are equal to an adult unit. As in the table in paragraph 360 showing the 
w^ages of workers, the penultimate column of the statement shows the cash wage 
reduced to a basis of 20 lbs. to the rupee, and the last column shows the equivalent 
grain wage in ounces per adult unit. As the various forms of gratuitous relief are 
under very different conditions, it will be convenient to consider each separately. 

366. A question of some interest in connection with this form of relief is the 

proportion which the number of dependants bears 
Dependants. number of relief workers. The average per¬ 

centage for each province as struck over the whole period of operations is as 

follows :— 


Bengal 

7 

Madras 

... 

... 7 

North-Western Provinces ... 

24 

Bombay 

• •• 

... 28 

Punjab 

25 

Berar 

... 

... 16 

Central Provinces 

20 

Burma 

... 

14 


All India ... ... 18 


The proportions are very small in Bengal and Madras. In the former prov¬ 
ince, where the works were generally near the villages, the number of non-work¬ 
ing children on the works was always small. In Madras relief to dependants 
was always given in kitchens or by grain doles, and the former are said to have 
been very unpopular. The dependants, though separately returned, were some¬ 
times relieved in the villages and not on the works, while on the other band relief 
was sometimes given at the works’ kitchens to others than dependants on the 
workers. The cost of relieving dependants in Madras has been included in that 
of home relief and of kitchens, and cannot therefore be shown separately in state¬ 
ment B. In Burma the number was also small, and in Berar the low percentage 
is due to the fact that in the Melghat there were no dependants, but a higher wage 
than the normal was given to the workers to enable them to maintain their depend- 
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ants in their homes. In the four remaining provinces the percentage varied from 
20 in the Central Provinces to 28 in Bombay, though in the code of the latter 
province it was anticipated that the proportion would not normally exceed 10 per 
cent. The cash allowances paid to non-working children in the earlier stages of 
famine in both these provinces resulted in excessive numbers of children attending 
the works, many of whom were thought not to belong to the workers, but with the 
introduction of kitchens the numbers decreased. Probably from 20 to 25 per 
cent, may be regarded as a normal and reasonable proportion, when the workers 
bring all their children to the works. 

367. The codes contemplate a grain allowance of 28 ounces to an adult 

Grain allowance of dependants in male and 26 ounces to an adult female, children 
the different provinces. receiving from one-quarter to three-quarters of the 

allowance for an adult, or on an average about one-half. Statement B shows 
that in Bengal and the North-Western Provinces the adult unit received 15 and 
16 ounces respectively. This is primarily due to the introduction of the North- 
Western Provinces rules of December 1896, under which the adult allowance 
was reduced to 24 ounces for males and 20 for females, while non-working 
children under seven were allowed 6 ounces only, one pice being given for 
children in arms, In these, as in all provinces, non-working children formed 
90 per cent, or over of the whole number of dependants, and the effect of the 
small allowance given to them, less than one-third of that prescribed for adults, 
has been to greatly reduce the rate for the adult unit. In the Central Provinces 
the same rules were introduced, but the average rate per adult works out to 24 
ounces, or 50 per cent, higher than in the North-Western Provinces. This is 
probably due to the earlier and more extensive substitution of kitchens for a cash 
allowance, but unless the rations were also increased the difference must be 
partially due to expenditure on items other than food being charged against the 
kitchens, and it is not very clearly accounted for. It should be added that in 
statement B, as in the table showing the average wage paid to workers, the rate 
shown as the average grain basis is the average rate on which wages w'ere 
calculated, and not the average rate at which grain was actually purchaseable, so 
that the grain allowances in Bengal and the North-Western Provinces must have 
been less than shown in the statement, when the allowances were given in cash. 
The rate per unit in Burma was equivalent to an allowance of ounces only, 
but the rate per male unit cannot be given, as the proportion of children to adults 
has not been reported. The Burma code however, while allowing a higher wage 
to workers than other codes, prescribes a very small allowance for dependants. 
The rate shown for Berar is not reliable as the data are ' insufficient, and has 
been assumed in order to obtain the approximate wage paid to workers. As 
already explained, the Madras rate cannot be given. In the Punjab and in Bombay 
it averaged 21 ounces per male unit, which is a fair rate though somewhat less 
than contemplated in the codes. 

368. The average rates per adult unit are as 

Home relief. . „ 


Ounces. 

Bengal — ••• *7 

North-Western Provinces ... 18 

Punjab ... ••• 22 



Ounces, 

Central Provinces 

... 20 

Madras 

... 33 

Bombay 

... 32 


They are again remarkably low in Bengal and the North-Western Provinces, 
being only 17 and 18 ounces respectively. Under the Bengal code the grain 
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allowance for adults relieved in their homes is one pound, half a pound being 
allowed for a child, and when allowance is made for the difference between the 
wage basis assumed in the statement and the actual grain rate, the true grain 
allowance was probably close upon 16 ounces. The North-Western Provinces 
rules provide that home relief should be given on the'same scale as prescribed 
for dependants in the rules of December 1896, and this allowed 24 ounces for a 
male and 20 ounces for a female adult. Here again however the fixed rate per 
adult unit has been affected by the low allowance for children, which is only a 
quarter of that for an adult male. The proportion of children on home relief was 
34' per cent, only, but if they are reckoned as quarter units, the resulting average 
grain wage per adult unit would not exceed 20 ounces, though 30 per cent, of the 
adults were males, and the average rate should have been over 21 ounces. The 
operation of the pice rule, which has been referred to elsewhere, will probably 
account for this difference. As the allowances were generally paid in cash, 
and the market rate was frequently much below the rate on which wages were 
based, the rate must have been much less than 18 ounces per adult unit. In the 
Central Provinces the grain allowance on home relief works out to 20 ounces per 
adult unit, which is not much less than contemplated by the North-Western 
Provinces rules of December 1896, it being remembered that 70 per cent, of the 
adults relieved were females. In the Punjab the rate per adult unit was 22 
ounces. In Bombay the rate works out to 33 ounces, but home relief includes 
allowances to village servants, and this probably accounts for the high rate. The 
proportion of males was also high, 60 per cent, of the adults relieved being men. 
In Madras the grain wage averaged 33 ounces per adult unit, though 28 
ounces is the code allowance for adult males, and two-thirds of the adults on 
home relief were females. It is not easy to explain this high figure, unless 
the expenditure shown includes charges other than incurred on actual relief. 
If for purposes of village relief children over 12 were classed in Madras as adults 
as they were on thp relief works, the rate as compared with other provinces will 
be even higher than indicated in the statement. The rates for Berar and Burma 
cannot be stated in terms of the adult unit, or so as to be comparable with other 
provinces. 

369, The grain rates per adult unit in poor-houses and kitchens deduced fronr 
Poor-houses and kitchens. the reports are as follow 



Ounces. 

[ Ounces. 


Bengal 

f 28 Poor-houses. 
^24 Kitchens. 

Central Provinces 

38 

,15 

Poor-houses. 

Kitchens. 

North-Western 


Madras 

45 

Kitchens. 

Provinces ... 

39 

Bombay 

45 

Foor-hOuses. 

In the North-Western Provinces 

the expenditure on 

poor- 

■houses and 


kitchens has not been shown separately. The rate per adult unit in these 
institutions is much higher than for other forms of relief in these pro¬ 
vinces. This is partly due to the fact that in poor-houses the rations are 
not restricted and may be increased under the order of the medical officers in 
charge, and as the inmates generally arrive in a very emaciated condition it 
is often necessary to give more liberal rations than contemplated in the code, 
i he expenditure under this head probably also includes in all provinces other 
outlay connected with the maintenance of poor-houses besides the mere cost 
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of rations. In Bengal and the Central Provinces the cost of poor-houses and 
kitchens has been shown separately. In the former, the rates per adult unit 
are low compared with other provinces, but much higher than in the case 
of dependants and village relief. In the latter, the cost of poor-houses per 
adult unit is, as might be expected, high, though not so high as the rate for poor- 
houses and kitchens in the North-Western Provinces. The rate per adult unit for 
relief centres and kitchens in the Central Provinces is however remarkably low, 
amounting to only 15 ounces. These institutions were established in the Central 
Provinces before village relief was fully organized and when the rush for relief was 
very great, with the object of supplying a meal to every applicant without 
enquiry, and it was not intended that the relief to individuals should be on the same 
scale as in the regular village relief. The ration was limited to 18 ounces 
for a man and 14 for a woman, and the rate per adult unit given in the statement 
is probably very nearly correct. In Bombay the' cost of poor-house relief 

was high, the rate per adult unit being 45 ounces, but the total expenditure 

did not amount to Rs. 50,000, and the operations were on too small a scale 
to justify this being regarded as a normal rate. In Madras there were practi¬ 
cally no poor-houses. But if there were no poor-houses, kitchen relief appears 
to have been given in this presidency on a scale of extraordinary liberality, 
as the grain cost per adult unit was not less than 45 ounces, or consid¬ 
erably in excess of the code wage for an adult male of the A class, which is 42 
ounces only. It is of course true that a certain amount of expenditure occurs in the 
maintenance of kitchens other than the purchase of food, and that the actual 
grain, allowances were less than shown in the statement, but this applies to all 

provinces, and when allowance is made for it, the cost of kitchen relief in 

Madras appears to have been excessive. There were no poor-houses in Burma, 
and in the Punjab and Berar the expenditure on them was small and the cost 
per adult unit cannot be given, but the grain cost may be taken in each at 
22 ounces per unit relieved. 

370. Statement B gives particulars of relief to w'eavers and others in Madras, 

the Central Provinces and the Punjab, although this 

Weavers. . . , , . 

IS, strictly speaking, not gratuitous relief. In Madras 
no less than Rs. 11,49,095 were spent in the relief of weavers at their trade, but it 
is anticipated that fully half this amount will be recovered by the sale of cloths, 
and on this assumption the relief afforded appears to have been at the rate of 
37 ounces per adult unit, which is not excessive. In the Central Provinces and 
the Punjab the operations w’^ere on a smaller scale, and details have not been 
given in the provincial reports, but the cost in grain appears to have been at the 
rate of 22 ounces per adult unit in both provinces j or less than the full code 
allowance for an adult on gratuitous relief. 

General incidence of cost of relief per i,qoo units relieved, 

371. Having now examined and compared the wages paid to workers and 

General cost of relief in each the cQst of various other forms of relief we may pass 
province to the consideration of the general cost of relief in 

each province iri terrns of a thousand units relieved. In the following table we 
first show the actual rate of expenditure incurred per i,oof> units jn each province 
and then for coniparative purposes we endeavour to show what this rate Would 
hav6 been bad tbg prige gf grain, on which the cash wages and doles are based, 
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been the same throughout the famine in all provinces. The last column of the 
statement gives the results of this hypothesis :— 


Province. 

Cost per i,ooo 

UNITS RELIEVED 
(ACTU.UL). 

Average wage basis in pounds per 
rupee. 

Cost PliR f,or>o 
TO A grain 

UNITS RELIEVKO REDUCBD 
R.ATE OF 20 ibs. PER 

RUPEE. 

Total expendhure under 
all heads. 

Direct famine relief, ex¬ 
cluding incidental char¬ 
ges. 

Direct relief reduced to 
a uniform price basis. 

Incic 

.2 M 
_ -♦-* 

V s 
bi 

lental cha 
(actual). 

B 

0 ) 

0 

.x: 

0 

rges 

’0 

c 

{J 

C 4 ) 

r* 

Total expenditure under 
ail heads. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


Rs. 

Rs. 

lbs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

R«. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bengal ... ••• 

82 

f'S 

21 

t 8 

7 

10 

17 

85 

Nortli-Western Provinces and Oudh... 

70 

^9 

22 


A 

1 

11 

70 

Punjab 

100 

81 

20 

81 

7 

12 

'9 

100 

Central Provinces 

99 

83 

16 

66 

>». 


16 

82 

Madras (,a) ... ... 

99 

85 

24 

103 

4 

9 

1.1 

116 

Bombay ... ... 

ii.6 

JOO 

17 

85 

3 

.3 

6 

S 8 

Berar ... ... ••• 

109 

106 

17 

go 

3 


3 

93 

Burma , ... ... 

141 

12 ;! 

18 

III 

7 

11 

>8 

129 

All India ... 

89 

76 

20 

76 


... 

13 

89 


(a) The rates in columns 2, 3, S and 9 have been struck after excluding from expenditure the sum of R», 
Si 74 iS 47 estimated as recoverable by sale of cloths woven by weavers. 


372. It will be seen from column 2 that the actual cost per 1,000 units 

. , , ^ e relieved, Including all incidental charges, varied from 

Variations m the general cost of ’ ° 

relief in the different provinces. Rs. 70 in the North-Western Provinces to Rs. I41 

in Burma, but that, if the cost of direct relief is considered with reference to the 
price of grain and reduced to a uniform rate of 20 pounds per rupee, the rate 
for total expenditure will vary from Rs. 76 in the North-Western Provinces to 
Rs. 129 in Burma. Reduced to the same basis the cost of direct relief, exclud¬ 
ing incidental charges, varied from Rs. 65 per 1,000 in the North-Western 
Provinces to Rs. in in Burma, the average rate for all India being a little 
over Rs. 76 per 1,000. 

373. Confining attention at preseni to the cost of direct relief as shown in 

. . r j- I column =; it will be seen that in the three provinces 

Variations m the cost of direct ^ ^ ^ 

relief. —Bengal, North-Western Provinces and Central 

Provinces,—which adopted the. North-Western Provinces wage scale of December 
1896, the rates per 1,000 were Rs. 68, Rs. 65 and Rs. 66 respectively, while the 
lowest rate in other provinces was Rs. 81 in the Punjab. With grain at 20 lbs. to 
the rupee, these rates would represent an average grain allowance of from 21 to 22 
ounces per unit relieved, but for reasons already explained the amount actually 
received must have been considerably less than this. The rates in the Punjab 
do not appear to be higher than would resuk from adherence to the prescriptions 
of the code for the province, and there is reason to believe that the amount 
shown as wages in Bombay includes some items of miscellaneous incidental 
expenditure. The high rate in Madras follows from the system of classification 
adopted on the relief works, the treatment of children over twelve years of age 
as adults, and the great expenditure in kitchens. Apart from the cost per s,ooo 
relieved, the numbers on relief in the Deccan bore a very high proportion to the 
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population when compared -with other areas in which there appears to have 
been an equal degree of distress, but we are now considering the cost per unit 
relieved and not the numbers on relief. The rate in Berar was rather high, but 
as there is some uncertainty as to the actual average grain rate, the rate shown 
may be somewhat exaggerated. The Burma rate is very high, but as already 
explained it may be justified by the special pjovision of section 99 of the Burma 
code and other conditions peculiar to this province, and, as will be presently 
shown, when the real value of the work done on the Burma relief works is taken 
into consideration, the high rate of expenditure may be regarded as fully 
justified. 

374. In chapter VI of our report we make certain recommendations as to the 

Comparison of cost of relief in the standard ^rain wages and allowances to be given in 

late famine with scale recommend- future famines, and it may be interesting to compare 
cd by the Commission. . ... . ^ 

the cost of direct relief in the laie famine with that 

which would have resulted if the wages and allowances had been in accordance 

with these recommendations. Taking first the case of relief works, the table in 

paragraph 360 shows that the average distribution of workers throughout India was 

men 33 per cent., women 44 per cent., and children 23 per cent. It may be 

assumed that at least I o per cent, of the men would fall into our class II, 

and that the effect of the proposal that children over twelve should be reckoned 

as adults would be to reduce the proportion of children from 23 to 14 per cent. 

The week’s wages for a gang of 100 workers, including the Sunday wage, would 

then be as follow:— 


30 class I at ... 

• • • 

... 6x40 + 24 

Ounces. 

= 7.920 

56 „ II at ... 

• •• 

... 6x30 + 24 

= 11,424 

14 „ III at ... 

... 

... 7x16 

= 1,568 



Total for 7 days 
Total for i day 

20,912 

2,587 


At 20 lbs. to the rupee, which was the average rate during the recent famine^ 
2,987 ounces would cost Rs. 9-5-4. Nothing is allowed for special gangs, as the 
number will always be small, and the extra wage drawn by them will be fully 
balanped by deductions on account of fines, for which no allowance is otherwise 
made. Statement B shows that of the recipients of gratuitous relief, includintr 
all dependants, 46 per cent, are children, and allowing an average of 12 ounces 
per child the cost per 100 gratuitously relieved will be— 

Ounces. 

54 adults at 24 ounces ... ... z= 1,296 

46 children at 12 „ ... ... ... = 552 


Total 1,848 


The cost of 1,848 ounces at 20 lbs. to the rupee would be Rs. 5-12-5. 
During the late famine the workers formed 58 per cent, of the total number 
relieved. In future the proportion will probably be less, as the tendency appears 
to be towards an expansion of gratuitous relief so as to include many of the weak 
and feeble that would otherwise go to the works. But assuming, to be on the safe 
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side, that 60 per cent, of those relieved will be relieved on the higher scale 
allowed at the works, the cost per 1,000 relieved would be as below ;— 


Ss. a. p. 

600 at 9'5-4 per 100 
400 at 5-12 5 „ 


Xt. a. p. 

= 56 0 0 

= 23 I 8 


Total per 1,000 


= 79 I 8 


The actual cost during the late famine was Rs. 76 per 1,000 Something 
should however be added for extra expenditure to be incurred in poor-houses,' and 
allowing for this the normal expenditure on direct relief may safely be estimated 
at Rs. 80 per 1,000 units relieved, or about 5 per cent, higher than that actually 
incurred during the late famine. 

375. We have also expressed an opinion that a margin of deviation froin the 

Deviations within the margin standard scale that has been proposed should be 
recommended by the Commission. allowed to meet variations in the circumstances 

within affected districts, and have suggested that the limits of this deviation 
shpuld be 25 per cent, in either direction. The permissible rate per i ,000 units 
refieved would, therefore, be Rs. 60 as a minimum and Rs. 100 as a maximum. 
The figures in the fifth column of the table in paragraph 371 indicate that in the 
! 4 te famine the minimum limit was never passed, and that the maximum 
limit was exceeded only in the provinces of Madras and Burma. If therefore 
the average wages and allowances shown in the tables really represent the 
amounts actually paid to the recipients of relief, if the wage basis adopted 
was in close accordance with the actual market rate, and if the deviations in either 
direction from a standard scale were justified by all the circumstances, none of 
the rates shown in.the table would be open to objection, with the exception of 
those for Madras and Burma. We doubt, however, whether these three condi¬ 
tions were fully satisfied in the Central Provinces, or in the most distressed 
districts of the North-Western Provinces, and we consider that in these cases the 
cost of relief, if not actually below the minimum limit which we regard as 
permissible, approached that limit more closely than was fully justified by the 
circumstances and the severe degree of the distress that existed. 


376. As regards therefore the general question of the economy of the 
, measures of relief adopted, as gauged by the cost of 

Average expenditure on relief ^ ^ 

per 1,000 units neither inadequate relief per 1,000 units relieved, we arrive at the Con¬ 
nor excessive. clusion that the cost of the relief operations over the 

whole of India was no greater than contemplated in the codes, and that the 
actual expenditure was just 5 per cent, less than the amount which would have 
resulted from the general adoption of the scale of relief wages and allowances 
which, after careful consideration, w^e have elsewhere recommended as a standard 
for future guidance. As regards particular provinces we find that there have 
been considerable deviations in both directions from the average and standard 
rate, but that, with the exceptions which have been already noticed, these deviations 
were well within the margin which we regard as permissible, and were warranted 
by local circumstances. We have no hesitation in pronouncing an opinion that 
the average expenditure on relief per 1,000 units relieved was on the whole 
neither inadequate nor excessive, and that it very closely corresponds with that 
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which would have resulted from the general adoption of the standard which we 
have recommended on independent grounds. 


Expenditure on special establishments and miscellaneous chargees.- 

377. We have hitherto regarded only the proportions of those relieved to the 

, , populations of the affected areas, the proportions of 

Inadental charges incurred. • i i« i ^ r 

the gratuitously relieved to those employed on worRs 

and the actual expenditure incurred directly in the relief of the distressed. An 

important element in the economy of relief measures is, however, the proportion 

borne to the actual expenditure on direct relief by the incidental charges incurred 

in its administration. A reference to the table in paragraph 371 will show that, 

whereas the cost of direct relief all over India was Rs. 76 per 1,000 units 

relieved, the incidental charges amounted to Rs, 13 per 1,000, or about 20 per 

cent, on the relief expenditure, the cost of special establishment only being 

about Rs. 5 per 1,000 units, or per cent, on the relief expenditure. The rates 

varied in different provinces and require further examination in detail. 


Special establishments. 


• 

378. The pay of the ordinary establishments in all departments of Government 

which are employed on relief operations is not 
charged to the head Famine Relief, but only the 
cost of such extra or special establishments as it may be necessary to entertain 
in addition to the regular Government staff. The cost of this supplementary 
establishment will necessarily vary in different provinces and w'ill depend upon 
the extent to which the existing establishments are adequate for the conduct 
of the administration of relief. The cost of special establishments per 1,000 
units relieved was as follows :— 


Bengal 

, , , 

Rs. 

... 7 

1 

I Madras 

Rs. 

4 

Punjab 

... 

... 7 

Bombay ... 

... 3 

Burma 

• •• 

... 7 

Berar 

3 


North-Western Provinces ... 4 


The exact rate in the Central Provinces is not known, as only the total of 
incidental charges of all kinds has been reported, but as these do not exceed 
Rs. 16 per 1,000, it is probable that the special establishment did not exceed 
Rs 5 or Rs. 6 per i,doo. The range of variation is no greater than might be 
expected. The high rate in Bengal is mainly attributable to the non-existence, 
owdng to the permanent setdement, of a subordinate revenue establishment, 
such as was available in other provinces. The great number of small works 
also necessitated the entertainment of much extra establishment. It is not so 
easy to explain, the high rate in Burma and the Punjab, but it is probable 
that, if operations had been on a larger scale, the rate per 1,000 for establishments 
would have been considerably reduced, the low rates in other provinces being 
in a measure due to the fact not that the establishments employed were sufficient 
but that men of the necessary qualifications W^ere not available. As regards the 
North-Western Provinces the expenditure qp establishments shown in the final 
report amounts to Rs. 4,39,730 only, but the expenditure on wages is said to in¬ 
clude work establishments and contingencies. The local Government has 
reported that the actual expenditure under these heads cannot be separated, but 
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that an examination has shown that ii may be taken at one-seventh the recorded 
expenditure on wages. This would amount to Rs. 16,68,185, and for the pur¬ 
pose of the tables under consideration half of this amount has been treated as 
charges for establishment, and the other half as miscellaneous incidental expendi¬ 
ture. The charges for establishment cannot be regarded as excessive. The 
success of relief operations depends so much upon the existence of an adequate> 
intelligent and honest subordinate establishment, that it is on the contrary prob¬ 
able that a greater expenditure on this head would have been advantageous.,, 
if more men of the stamp required could have been obtained, and we think 
that an averagS rate of Rs. 6 per 1,000 relieved may be contemplated as 
reasonable. 

379. The Incidence of other miscellaneous charges. 

Other miscellaneous expenditure. . ,. , , , 

per 1,000 units relieved was as below :— 



Total 

Tools 


Total Tools. 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. Rs. 

Bengal 

10 

3 

Bombay... 

3 3 

• 

North-Western Prov¬ 



Berar 

... fractional. 

inces 

7 

2 

Burma ... 

... II I 

Punjab 

12 

5 i 



Madras ... 

. 9 

4 




The rate for the Central Provinces cannot be given for reasons already 
stated. As the expenditure was mainly incurred in the purchase of tools, the 
incidence per 1,000 of the cost of tools is also shown alongside. In Bombay and 
Berar tools and plant account for the whole of the miscellaneous expenditure, and, 
this justifies the belief already expressed that the considerable expenditure incurred 
in the former province in hutting the labourers must have been i ncluded in the 
amount shown as wages to workers. After deducting tools and plant the ex. 
penditure remaining to be accounted for will be at the following rates per 1,000. 
relieved :— 


Bengal 

North-Western Provinces 

Punjab 

Madras 

Burma 


Rs. 

7 per 1,000 units. 

5 » )i )) 

7 >1 ') n 

5 11 )i » 


10 


» 


The high rate in Burma is due to the fact that the relief works were 
large public works at a great distance from the homes of the people, and that 
heavy expenditure had to be incurred in hutting, etc. The other rates do not 
call for comment, and cannot be regarded as excessive. 


380. It has been shown that the cost of direct relief according to the standard 

Basis tor estimating the cost of that we have recommended, would on an average 
famine relief in future. grain rate of 20 Ibs. to the rupee have amounted to- 

Rs. 80 per 1,000 units relieved, the rate falling and rising directly with the price 
of grain. If Rs. 6 per 1,000 units be allowed for special establishments, and 
Rs. 8 for other incidental charges, tke total cost at the grain rate assumed would 
be Rs. 94 per thousand units, which may fairly be taken as a basis in estimating 
the cost of famine relief in future. The actual cost during the late famine under 
the same average grain rate has been Rs. 89, or about 5 per cent. less. 
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Ratio of actual expenditure to value of work done at normal rates. 

m 

381. It is difficult to arrive at any exact and reliable conclusion on this impor- 
Method of making the compar- tant point. In some provinces the matter has received 

. considerable attention, and the normal cost of every 
individual work at ordinary rates has been recorded in detail. Assuming that 
the rates have been fairly fixed it is not, however, always clear whether the 
amounts, include merely the ordinary payments that would be made to petty 
contractors, or also all incidental and contingent charges for which provision 
w’ould generally be made in the estimates. In the former case the amounts enter- 
ed would be comparable with the amount paid as wages to workers. In the latter 
case they are more properly comparable with the total expenditure incurred, in¬ 
cluding special establishment, tools and plant and other contingencies. In some 
provinces again, the ratio of actual to normal cost has not been worked out 
even in this degree of detail, and appears to have been merely loosely estimated. 
In the following comparison the estimates of the value of work done which have 
been made in the final reports have been generally accepted, except where reasons 
for modifying them have been given, and an attempt has been made to show the 
approximate ratios borne to this value by the wages of the workers, and 'by all 
charges incurred in connection with the works concerned. These are shown in 
the subjoined table, in the second column of which are entered ratios given in 
the final famine reports or in other returns received by us which have been 
considered. The differences between these ratios and those which we think should 
be accepted are explained in the remarks that follow the table — 

Table showing ratios of actual expenditure on relief works to value of work done 

at normal rates. 


Province. 

Ratio shown 

Accepted Ratio. 

in 

Bnal reports. 

Wages only. 

Total 

expenditare. 

I 

S 

3 

4 

Bengal 

« • • 

... 

1-3 

' 

‘5 

2-t 

-North-Western Provinces 

... 


17 

2-0 

2'8 

Punjab 

-■ ••• 

• •• 

1-8 

1-4 

r8 

Central Provinces 

* • « 

... 

2’S 

r8 

2-5 

Madras ... ... 

• • « 


3-3 

29 

3'4 

Bombay ... 

... 

••• 

27 

2'6 

31 

Berar 

... 

... 

I '3 


i ’3 

Burma ... ... 

• •• 

... 

I ‘3 

I’O 

>•3 


382. The ratio given in Jthe second column is that estimated by the Commis¬ 
sioner of Patna for works carried out by task-work 
under civil agency, the expenditure on which was 
nearly two-thirds of the total expenditure on relief works in the province. On 
works outside Behar and those under Public Works agency in the Patna 
division, the majority of which were on piece-work, it is claimed that the 
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actual cost did not on the whole exceed, and was in some cases less 
than, the value at normal rates. The rates, however, appear to have been 
arrived at on a consideration of the wages paid to diggers and carriers only, 
without reference to the amounts paid to daily labourers employed irrespective of 
task, which included also the Sunday wage. There is no doubt that full tasks 
were exacted in Bengal, and that the wages were very low ; and the average ratio 
for the whole province, exclusive of relief of dependants and other items may, when 
allowances are made for the untasked labour and Sunday wage, perhaps fairly be 
put at I •5. In the total expenditure Rs. 5,00,000 has been taken for miscel¬ 
laneous charges. The.accounts show Rs. 8,86,825, but the distribution of this 
amount between works and other forms of relief has not been given. 


North-Western Provinces. 


3S3. In these provinces the value of work done appears to have been estimat¬ 
ed at considerably more than the normal rates, on the 
ground that the same quantity of work could not 
have been carried out throughout the hot weather at anything like the usual 
Publi^ Works rate of Rs. 2-8 per thousand for earth-work, and it is said that 
the value of work done throughout the provinces . has been estimated by the 
Chief Engineer with regard to this consideration. The contention may be 
reasonable, but a large proportion of the work was actually executed in the 
cold weather, and in practice it would never be necessary to carry out works 
of the kind at such high pressure or within so limited a time. The argument is, 
moreover, applicable to all other provinces, and although it may be used as a 
partial explanation of a high ratio, it is not fdir, for purposes of comparison, 
to reduce the ratio on this account. It is impossible to say to what extent 
normal rates have been enhanced with reference to these cqnsiderations, but if it 
be assumed at no more than 25 per cent, the correct ratio would be apparently 
about 2’2. Contingencies and special establishments have been included in the 
wage account; but on the other hand, the Sunday wage, in the greater part if 
not the whole of the province, has been treated as gratuitous relief. Making 
allowances on these accounts the ratio struck on wages only may be set at 2 0. 

384. The ratios quoted include all charges. The reports for both provinces give 

the ratios also for wages only, which have been shown 
in detail for each work, the final or average ratios 

being as shown in column 2 of the table. The final ratio of r8 in the Punjab is 
based on the whole of the operations ; for irrigation works it is 2-5, for roads 2*o, 
and for tanks in the villages, where lower rates were paid and nothing was allowed 
for dependants, it was very little over i. 

385. No .details have been given, but the Madras Famine Commissioner has 

given evidence to the effect that the district ratios 
varied from 3-6 in Ganjara and Cuddapah to 17 in 

Godavari, the average rate for the province being 3-3. This ratio included cost of . 
work establishments and contingencies, but not the relief of dependants. After 
making allowances for establishment and contingencies the ratio for wages only 
may be estimated at 2'9. 

386. The rate in the second column includes wages of workers and the cash 

doles paid to dependants. The latter item has been 
eliminated in striking the accepted rate. There is 
reason to think, however, that the amount returned in Bombay as workers’ wages 
included other items or miscellaneous expenditure. 


Punjab and Central Provinces. 


Madras. 
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' 387. The rates given are those for the Meiktila-Myingyan Railway, the expen¬ 
diture on which was about 95 per cent, of the total 
expenditure on relief works. 

388. In comparing these ratios it will be most convenient to consider those in 

the third column, on the assumption that the estimat- 

Comparison of these ratios. , 1 r 1 , • 1 

ed value of work done is the amount that would be 
paid for labour only. The ratios should properly be increased by perhaps 10 per 
cent, to allow for the work establishments emplo)'ed, tools used, and other 
charges w'hich are usually included in petty contractors’rates. The ratios 
given in the last column include all charges for establishment, tools and plant 
and contingencies, but these charges vary so much according to circumstances 
that a fair comparison cannot be made, while there are many doubtful factors 
in the ratios themselves. Those in the third column are more reliable, and will 
be approximately correct and fairly comparable, if it may be assumed that the 
reported values of work done at normal rates have been fairly calculated on a 
generally uniform basis. The ratio varies from fo in Burma to 2'9 in IV^dras* 
It may be remarked that the reported value of the work done is far more reliable 
in Burma than elsewhere, as the work was actually valued after completion by an 
independent Railway Officer. The results attained in this province under which 
the actual expenditure on relief works exceeded the value of the work done by less 
than 28 per cent, must be regarded as very creditable, but as has been elsewhere 
pointed out the work was carried out under more favourable conditions than 
ordinarily obtain on relief works ; the numbers employed were small and a strong 
professional supervising staff was available, while the ordinary labour wage in 
Burma appears to bear a higher ratio to the famine wage than in other parts of 
India. The ratios for other provinces follow generally the order that might have 
been anticipated from what is known of the general condition and physique of the 
relief labourers, of the character of the works undertaken, of the proportions of 
men to women and children, of the strictness exercised in the enforcement of 
tasks, of the adequacy and competency of the available establishments, and of 
the ratio of cunent grain prices to the normal rate. When allowance is made 
for the high and low scale of wages that obiained in Madras and Bengal respec¬ 
tively, the general conclusion would seem to be that the cost of wages 
may be expected to vary from one and-a-half to two and three-quarter times the 
value of the work done when calculated at normal rates, according to cir¬ 


cumstances. 

389. It will, of course, be understood that the value of work done when calculated 

at normal rates does not represent the actual perma- 
ConsideraUons to be kept in j Community resulting from the expen- 

diture on relief works, which may properly be deduct¬ 
ed from the gross expenditure for the purpose of exhibiting the net cost to the State 
of famine relief. That is a separate question which will be next discussed. The 
ratios which we have been considering are of interest only as an indication of the 
probable cost of works carried out by relief labour, and as a measure of the effici¬ 
ency of the discipline and labour test, which, when all other circumstances are the 
same, is a principal factor in the economical administration of famine relief. In 
practice, however, a general similarity of circumstances can be assumed to exist only 
within adjacent districts of the same province, and in comparing provincial ratios 
it must be remembered that good discipline is only one of the causes that make 
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for a low ratio. For instance unprofessional diggers will for some time at least 
work more effectively as compared with professional labourers in the soft soil 
of Bengal than in the hard murrum ioxind in some other provinces. Much will also 
depend on the ratio of the famine wage actually adopted to that paid in ordinary 
times to ordinary labourers, on the minimum age at which children are admitted 
as workers, on the percentage of male adults, oh the position in which the line has 
in practice been drawn which separates the workers from the recipients of gratui¬ 
tous relief, and on the intensity of the distress and the degree to which the condition 
of the people has run down. 


The extent to -which the works executed by relief labour are of permanent utility. 


390. The last question which we have to consider in regard to the economy of 
„ , relief operations is that of the real value or utility to 

Classification of relief works. . ,,, , \\ 

the community of the works that have been carried 
out by relief labour. If this value could be correctly appraised the total cost 
of religf operations might fairly be reduced by the amount, the balance represent¬ 
ing the net or ultimate cost to the State. It is, ^however, difficult to fix the 


value quantitatively, or to give more than a very general idea of the permanent 
gain to the community, apart from the relief of distress, which has resulted 
from the expenditure incurred. For this purpose it will be convenient to divide 
relief works into three classes, as follow :— 

A. —Public works, such that the whole or nearly the whole of the value 

of the work done, as calculated at normal rates, may fairly be 
deducted from the cost of relief operations. 

B, —Public works, such that only a small portion, if any, of the value of 

the work done, may fairly be so deducted. 


C.—Village works. 


Class A will include 

(i) Works which are likely to pro.ve remunerative, either directly or 

indirectly, by the protection that they will afford against famine in 
future, and for the early completion of which funds can be made 
available. 

(ii) Works for the early completion of which funds can be made available 

and which, though not likely to be remunerative, are likely to be 
of great public benefit, and wmuld if not constructed during 
famine have been in the ordinary course of administration carried 
out sooner or later. 

(iii) Works, such as the collection of road metal, which will lead to a 

reduction in future years of charges, such as the maintenance of 
metalled roads, to which the Administration is committed. 

Class B will include :—- 

(i) Works w'hich, though of considerable public benefit, are likely to be 
useless or to fall into desuetude for want of the funds necessary for 
their completion, utilization, or subsequent maintenance. 

(ji) Works which are of little or no public benefit at all, and which have 
merely been constructed as a means of employment for relief 
labourers, 
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If works of class A were completed during the famine, or if they are carried 
on to completion without serious interruption after the relief works are closed, 
the whole of the actual value of the work done on them may be regarded as a fair 
set-off against the cost of famine relief. If delay occurs the n^hole amount 
cannot be so charged off, partly because the State virtually loses interest on the 
money sunk, and partly because the works will deteriorate. If the delay is great 
the works will fall into class B, and if very prolonged no share whatever of their 
actual cost can fairly be deducted from the cost of famine relief. As regards 
%vorks of class C, ordinarily a very small portion of the expenditure incurred 
on them can fairly be regarded as a reduction of the cost of famine relief* 
For the most part they are not in themselves works on which public revenues 
would ordinarily be spent, as at the best they represent local improvements or 
conveniences in the narrowest sense of the term. Few of them are calculated 
to lessen the effects of future droughts. Many of them, however, are of distinct 
local utility, especially tanks for drinking purposes and for watering cattle, and 
they are naturally much appreciated by the village communities which have thus 
been benefited. But beyond this the State derives no advantage from their 
construction. 

391. The provincial reports do not give the information that would render it 


Attempt to estimate the real 
value of the works executed in each 
province. 

executed in each province. 


Bengal. 


Sakri-Jainagar Railway 
Bettia-Bagaha Railway 
Bhagmati Canal 
Bayanala Cut 
Tribeni Canal 
Dhaka Canal 


possible to distribute the expenditure incurred on 
relief works between these classes, but some general 
idea may be formed of the real value of the works 

392. In Bengal the following expenditure was 
incurred on railway and. irrigation works :— 

Rs, 

... 64,936 

.., 11)265 
5,817 
7,539 

... 1,47-428 

(about) 13,015 


Total 


3,50,000 


The Chief Engineer states that the value of the work done closely approxi¬ 
mated to the actual cost, and that the value of the two first works will be 
eventually recovered from the Tirhut State Railway, and will be practically 
equal to the amount expended. The other works form parts of projects which 
it is proposed to recommend on their merits as famine protective works and which 
will, it is said, be works of permanent utility. If the railways are.taken over 
and the other projects are sanctioned and completed without great delay, much 
of the expenditure shown above may be considered as permanently useful, but for 
the present it may be assumed that the proportion will not exceed 75 per cent., 
or, say, Rs. 1,90,000. The expenditure on wages to relief workers in Bengal 
amounted to about Rs. 54,12,000, and if Rs. 2,50,000 be deducted on account of 
the above works, the balance will represent the expenditure on other works. The 
report shows that these other works consisted mainly of roads and tanks in equal 
proportions, and if the average numbers on road and tank* charges were also 
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equal, the outlay on roads may be put down at about Rs. 25,80,000, and accord¬ 
ing to the Bengal ratio the actual value of the work done will have been two-thirds 
of this, or say, Rs. 17,20,000. The proportion of this value that may be regard¬ 
ed as effective will vary from 100 per cent, to nil, according to the class and 
sub-class under which the works fall, but in view of the admitted difficulty in all 
provinces of finding funds for the completion and maintenance of new reads it will 
perhaps suffice for purposes of comparison to take tw-o-thirds of the actual 
value of the road work executed in all provinces for relief purposes as effective 
value. The effective value of the road work executed in Bengal may thus 
be put at Rs. 11,50,000. The expenditure on tanks will be separately con» 
sidered. • 


North-Western Provinces. 


393. In the North-Western Provinces the works carried out, with the excep¬ 
tion of some canal works, were mostly roads, tanks 
and wells, with a few miscellaneous works. The 
expenditure on these is not stated separately, but in the report of the Superin¬ 
tending Engineer, Additional 3rd Circle, the following figures are given for his 
circle 


Cost of famine labour on road work... 

„ „ „ tank work,.. 

„ „ „ stone work and murrum 

Total 


Rs. 

... 31,52,628 
... 39,15,202 
... 2,17,928 

... 72.85,758 


The total expenditure on wages in the Public Works Department may be 
taken at Rs. 1,00,00,000, but the reports indicate that the proportion of tank 
work was very much smaller in other circles. In the 2nd circle the wages on tank 
works do not appear to have exceeded Rs. 2,57,000. The total expended on tank 
works under the Department of Public Works in the province probably did not 
exceed Rs. 43,00,000, leaving Rs. 57,00,000 for roads and other works. Taking the 
value of these works at 50 per cent, of the expenditure on wages, or Rs. 28,50,000, 
and assuming as before that two-thirds of this is effective, we have Rs. 19,20,000, 
as the effective value of the works. No account has been taken of the tank 
works or of the works under civil officers, as these were mostly' village works i 
nor of the canal works, in regard to which no information has been given, though 
the expenditure is believed to have been small. 

394. In the Punjab Rs. 11,08,306 was spent on irrigation works, the value of 

the work done and charged off to the projects con- 
cerned being Rs. 4,41,029. These works all fall within 
class A (i). With the exception of the jhelum Canal work all were completed 
during or soon after the famine, and the Jhelum Canal is in progress. The 
expenditure on tanks and miscellaneous works amounted to Rs. 6,10,000, none of 
which can be considered effective. On roads and kunkar excavation Rs. 2,35,500 
was spent, the value of the work done at normal rates being estimated at 50 
per cent, or about Rs. 1,18,000, two-thirds of which, Rs. 79,000, will fully 
represent the effective value of the work done. 
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Central Provinces. 


In the Central Provinces the relief works under the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment consisted almost entirely of roads. The work 
done is reported by the Chief Engineer as below:— 


— ■ 

1 

Unmfitalled. 

Metalled 

or 

murrumed. 

Total. 

1 1 

2 

1 

■3 

' 1 

4 


1 

1 

Miles. 

Miles, 

Miles. 

New roads 


>50 

429 

579 

Roads raised in class ... 


127 

692 

819 

Total 

• • • 

277 

1,121 

1.398 


Out of 178 charges no less than 172 were road works, and five were tanks 
or impounding reservoirs on which the expenditure amounted to Rs. 50,000 only. 
Only one or two of these were completed, and all will require masonry regulators 
before they can be utilized for irrigation. Many of the roads are of great 
utility, and much of the work done will reduce the cost of maintenance of exist¬ 
ing roads for the next few years. The permanent value of the new roads depends 
however on the construction of the necessary masonry works, and on the 
adequacy of the funds that may be made available for their up-keep and mainten¬ 
ance, while some at least of the roads were not really required. The effective 
value may therefore be taken here, as elsewhere, at two-thirds of the actual value 
of work done. The total expenditure on relief works under the Public Works 
Department was Rs. 1,02,88,297, and as the actual value of the work done has 
been estimated at 40 per cent, of this expenditure the effective value may be 
taken at two-thirds of 40 per cent, or say Rs. 27,40,000. 

396. In Madras the total expenditure incurred in the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment and on works under civil officers amounted to 

Madras. 

Rs. 71,32,091 including all charges except relief 
of dependants. From the figures given in appendix VIII of the Madras 
report it appears that about 8 per cent, of the total expenditure was 
incurred in the maintenance or construction of irrigation works, and a little 
over i per cent, on miscellaneous works. The balance or over 90 per cent, of the 
entire expenditure was incurred on roads, regarding which the Famine Commis¬ 
sioner reports that in the large majority of cases they were taken in hand merely 
from the necessity of finding work of any kind for the numbers demanding 
employment, and that many of the roads constructed by famine labour are not 
hept up afterwards from want of funds. The actual value of the work done 
may be taken at one-third the recorded expenditure, or in round numbers at 
Rs. 24,00,000, of which Rs. 2,00,000 was on account of irrigation works, and 
may be regarded as effective value, though it is at least doubtful whether all 
the irrigation works are worth their value at normal rates. Of the balance, or 
Rs. 22,00,000 spent on road work, two-thirds may, as elsewhere, be treated as 
of permanent value, and the total effective value of the works in the presidency 
will then stand at Rs. 16,70,000. 
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397. In the final report 

Bombay. 


on the famine in the Bombay presidency the famine 
expenditure on different classes of works is com¬ 
pared with the useful expenditure, as below :— 


1. Improvements to road§ ... 

2. New roads 

3. Railway works ... 

4,, New irrigation works 

5. Improving old works 

6. Water-supply 

Total 


Famine 

Useful 

expenditure. 

expenditure. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

58,86,670 

19,70,000 

12,59,484 

4,91,192 

8,39,760 

4,75 .'75 

13,17,186 

4 , 4 ',2 79 

1 , 47)559 

78,709 

1,26,336 

49,644 

95-76,995 

35 , 05.999 


Regarding item i it is said that “ it is probable that when masonry works 
are completed and the masonry material spread and consolidated, the improve¬ 
ment to many roads will be such as to warrant the establishment of tolls which 
will at least bring in enough to maintain roads which before the famine were a 
constant drain on the yearly expenditure for maintenance,” and again that 
“ many roads have been so much improved as to warrant the establishment oi 
new tolls which should maintain the roads, and the reserved stock of metal 
collected should reduce the maintenance charges during the next ten years.” 
In the case of such roads the whole or nearly the whole of the useful expenditure, 
ie., the value of the work done at normal rates, may be regarded as effective 
value, but on the other hand it is certain that on some roads metal has been 
collected that will never be laid or subsequently maintained, and for present 
purposes we may assume that, as in other provinces, only two-thirds of the value 
of the work done on roads wilbbe really effective, whether under item i or 
2. In regard to railway works it is stated that “ it is questionable if the 
earth-work done on the Pundharpur-Sangola extension, the value of which at 
normal rates is Rs, 1,80,000, should be counted as useful work, as it is doubtful 
if this extension will ever be made, or in any case till much of the work done 
has deteriorated.” The balance of the expenditure on this item may be regarded 
as effective. As regards the apparent excessive cost of new irrigation works it is 
explained that “ the embankment and filling in of the puddle trench are the works 
most suited to famine labour, but before these can be commenced the puddle 
trench has to be excavated, a slow and troublesome work, the difficulties of 
which are aggravated by having large numbers of unskilled labour to deal with. 
In addition to this there is the expensive item of pumping out water from the 
deeper portions of the trench to be considered. There is no doubt but that so 
much of this work having been done during the present famine has much 
improved the position with regard to providing useful famine work in the future, 
as even if the puddle trenches fill in with soil and silt, as is most probable, the 
excavation of this soft material will be a matter of small amount, now that the 
hard rock and murrum has been cut out.” It is added that ” the most difficult 
and expensive work connected with several irrigation projects has been carried 
out, and the position with regard to providing suitable famine work in the future 
has been much improved.” It Is understood from these remarks that the new 
irrigation works have not been completed, and have been little more than well 
begun* The effective value of the work done depends upon whether the works will 
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not be proceeded with until the recurrence of famine, as appears to be contem¬ 
plated, or whether they can be taken upas Famine Protective works, as may be 
the case with some of them. On the whole it is thought that not more than a 
quarter of the actual value of the work done should, under the circumstances, be 
regarded as effective. As regards items 5 and 6 the whole of the useful expendi¬ 
ture shown may be accepted. The effective value of the work done in Bombay 
will then be as follows - 


Rs. 

Road work ... ... ... ... 16,40,795 

Railways ... ... ... ... 3 - 95,175 

New Irrigation works .. ... ... 1,10,320 

Improving old do. ... ... ... ... 78,709 

Water-supply ... ... ... ... 49,664 


Total ... 22,74,663 


398. In Berar the actual cost of work done by famine labour is compared with 

its estimated value at ordinary rates as below 


(1) Coilstruction and improvements to un¬ 

metalled roads ... ,,, 

(2) Collection of metal 

(3) Earth-work 

(4) Construction or improvements to tanks 

and wells ... ... 

( 5 ) Miscellaneous ... ... 

Total 


Actual 

cost. 

Rs. 

3,39,370 

71,010 

88,122 

8U535 
2,68 f 

4,82,718 


Value at 
normal rates. 

Rs. 

1,70,074 

49,096 

66,889 

76,063 

2,681 

3,64,803 


The Commissioner states that nearly all the works are of permanent utility- 
except some of the tank excavations and dams, which in his opinion are of 
doubtful value. Most of such works probably belong to class C, and may for 
the present be disregarded on that account, and the effective value of the work 
done may be taken as Rs, 2,50,000. 

399. In Burma the total expenditure under the Public Works Department 

amounted to Rs. 11,23,441, of which Rs. 10,52,900 

was for work done on the Meiktila’-Myingyan Rail¬ 
way, the effective value of which may be taken at Rs. 8,25,545. In addition useful 
expenditure was incurred on tank and road work which is valued at Rs. 2,690, 
and the effective value of all relief works in Burma may be put at Rs. 8,28,235. 

400. In this estimate of the real or “ effective ” value of works of permanent 

Weal or village works. executed in the late famine we have, as 

already stated, excluded purely local or village works, 
^^^e have however stated that such works are often of much utdity in the particular 
localities where they have been undertaken. If a definite valuation has to be 
made of them, this may best be made on the basis of the quantity of work 
•done valued at normal rates. The amount for each province, following the 
assumptions which have already been made, are shown in the table in the 
next following paragraph. In the case of Madras no such works have been 
entered, as there are no means of separately distinguishing them. It is 
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pro’bable that many of the irrigation and miscellaneous works, the expenditure 
on which has already been considered, might more properly be relegated to this 
class. In saying that works of purely local or village utility are not in ordinary 
times legitimate .objects for the expenditure of public funds, we do not imply 
that they are not in particular circumstances legitimate famine relief works. If 
on the one hand they are difficult to manage and are liable to be dangerously 
attractive, they fulfil in other respects at certain seasons and in certain localities 
the requirements of relief in a more satisfactory manner than large works. 
Apart from their value as relief works many of these will be of considerable 
permanent utility to the small communities for whose benefit they have been 
constructed, and although their value cannot properly be considered as effective 
in the sense of anticipating expenditure that would otherwise be incurred sooner 
or later by the State on public works, or in materially diminishing the liability 
to famine in future, it nevertheless represents substantial benefits conferred by 
the State on the agricultural community of which separate account may legiti¬ 
mately be taken. 

401. The assumed effective value of the work done for each province and the 

Comparative table of effective useful expenditure on village^ works are compared 
value of work done. below with the amounts paid as wages to workers 

given in statement C at page 238. 


Province. 


Wages to 

Effective value 

Percentage 

Village Works.- 


workers. 

1 

of work done. 

Expenditure. 

Percentage. 

I 



3 

4 

s 

. 

6 

Bengal 


Rs. 

54,12,420 

Rs. 

13,40,000 

24'8 

Rs. 

17,20,000 

31-8 

North-Western Prov- 

1,03-‘9;450 

19,20,000 

18-6 

21,50,000 

20‘8 

inces, 

Punjab 

4a« 

I5.i3.48l 

5,20,000 

34-4 

5,80,000 

38-3 

Central Provinces 

• • • 

83ri7>055 

27,40,000 

32-9 

6,02,000 

7-2 

Madras 

• •• 

60,55,444 

16,70,000 

27-6 


» • • 

Bombay 

f •• 

95.15,075 

22,75,000 

24-2 

1,56,000 

I'6 

Berar ... 


4,72,718 

2,50,000 

529 

76,000 

i6*i 

Burma... 

• •t 

9,62,328 

8,28,000 

86'o 

6,000 

•6 

Total 


4.25.67,971 

1,15,43.000 

27 2 

52,90,000 

12-5 


The wages include those paid on works under civil officers, all, of which 
except in Bengal may be regarded as falling under class C, 


The general conclusion is that the real value to the State and to village 
communities of the works executed during the late famine may be regarded as 
approximately 40 per cent, of the expenditure actually incurred on wages, the value 
of the public works being approximately Rs. 1,15,43,000 which may be regarded 
as, a set-off to the Slate expenditure on relief. 

402. For 60 per cent, of the expenditure there is nothing more to show 
per cent, of the expend!- ultimately than for that incurred on gratuitous relief, 
ture non-effective. This is the price paid for relieving masses of people 

under famine conditions, in a year when food is excessively dear and at a season 
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of the year when the climate is against efficient labour. It might be argued 
from these figures that it would be simpler and cheaper to place a krge propor¬ 
tion of the relief workers on gratuitous rejief in their homes, and to employ 
only the able-bodied and efficient workers. To some extent the policy of restricting 
relief workers to the comparatively able-bodied was pursued in Bengal, and in 
other provinces where piece-work or payment by results, was resorted' to. We 
have elsewhere discussed the conditions and limits to which the adoption of 
any system of payment by results in future scarcities or famines should in our 
opinion be subjected. In the event of severe famine we do not contemplate that 
any material improvement in the economic returns of relief labour is likely to be 
reached. It is impossible to so extend gratuitous relief in the homes of the 
people as to restrict the exaction of the labour test to the able-bodied only. Un¬ 
satisfactory as relief works open to all classes are from an economic point of 
view, it would be far more unsatisfactory from another and a still more important 
point of view to accustom the people to a gigantic system of gratuitous relief on 
the occurrence of every severe famine. It is possible that in some provinces the 
labour test may have been applied to the infirm and young who might well have 
been sent to their homes and placed on the gratuitous lists. But to this is the 
objection that families would thereby be broken up, especially when the homes of 
the labourers are distant from the works. The conclusion which, has been stated 
indicates that if the administration of gratuitous relief could be safely relaxed so 
as to include among its recipients a number of the less capable individuals who 
are ordinarily required to attend relief works as a condition of relief, the result 
would be a great saving in the cost of relief, which would also be further reduced 
by the more effective discipline which would be rendered possible on the 
works. 

403. The provincial percentages given in the foregoing tablevary greatly. It 

Variations in the provincial per- would be unfair to regard them in any sense as 
centages. figures of merit, and so far as the figures and. 

arguments on which they are based can be relied on, they indicate only the 
extent to- which circumstances have rendered it possible to employ relief labourers 
on works of real utility. It is possible that in all provinces, except the Punjab, 
Burma and Berar, somewhat higher percentages of effective value for public 
works might have been attained, if programmes of relief works had been main¬ 
tained more systematically and up to date before the outbreak of the famine, 
and they are naturally lower in those provinces in which the total expenditure 
on works bears a high proportion to its actual value at normal rates, a question: 
which has been separately considered. The choice of works for the employ¬ 
ment of relief labourers is however so inevitably governed by circumstances 
and by other considerations than that of their intrinsic usefulness, that the 
percentages given must be regarded as roughly expressing the facts as to the- 
economic value of the works which have been carried out, rather than as 
measures of the effectiveness of the administration. They are, of course, open to- 
question, and it may well be doubted if an independent analysis of the figures 
available would lead to exactly the same results, but the data upon which they 
are based have been stated in sufficient detail, and the general conclusions 
derived from them, though , not absolutely reliable, will nevertheless be of some 
interest to those who are concerned with the economical side of famine admihis,- 
tration. 
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‘ 404. We have now considered the degree of success which has attended 

General conclusion as to the the relief measures undertaken in each province, 
success of the operations. primarily with reference to the relief of distress and 

the saving of human life, and secondarily with regard to economy. The former 
is no doubt the more important question, and it has engaged our very careful 
attention, but it is impossible to consider it wholly without reference to the 
latter, or to dissociate the question of efficiency from that of cost. We have, 
however, discussed them separately, and after expressing our opinion as to the 
degree of success attained in each province in the relief of distress and the 
saving of human life, without immediate regard- to the expenditure incurred, 
have endeavoured to bring into fair comparison the cost of relief in each, 
with due’ consideration to all variations in circumstances, and with reference 
also to what may be regarded as average or. normal standards. Viewed as a 
whole we consider that while the areas over which intense and severe distress 


prevailed in the famine of 1896-97 were greater than in any previous famines, the 
success actually attained in the relief of distress and saving of human life was, 
if not complete, far greater than any that has yet been recorded in famines that 
are at all comparable with it in point of extent, severity or duration, and that this 
result has been achieved at a cost which, when compared with the expenditure in 
previous famines, and with other standards that we have had before us, cannot 
but be regarded as very moderate. 
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STATEMENT B. 

,cment shoving for each Province the cost of vcfrious forms of Gratuitous Relief per unit relieved. 
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Statement showing proportions of direct expenditure on relief and incidental charges for each Province. 
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(3) Includes Rs. 5,74,547 on account of weavers which is recoverable, and has been deducted befor stnking the rates in columns 8 and 10. 



CHAPTER VI. 


RECOMMENDATIONS AS TO MEASURES AND METHODS OF WORKING. 


405. The suggestions to be made in this chapter fall under six distinct 
Introductory remarks. sections 


(a) Relief works ; 

(A) Gratuitous relief; 

(c) Aboriginal hill and jungle tribes ; 

{d) Special relief to weavers; 

{e) The utilisation of charitable funds; 

if) The order and method of use and combination of all these methods 
of relief. 

The section relating to relief works may also be conveniently sub-divided 
into six heads:— 


(i) Programmes of works; 

(ii) Test works; 

(iii) Class of relief works to be opened; 

(iv) Organization and direction of relief works; 

, (v) Classification and wage scale of daily labourers; 

(vi) The code system of task-work and systems of payment by results, 
tasking, rest-day allowance, relief works accounts, etc. 

SECTION I. 

Relief Works. 

(f) Programmes of works. 

406. The first subject to be considered in connection with relief works is that 

Recommeudations of the Famine programmes to be maintained in anticipation of 

Commissioner* regarding large famine, and the character of the works to be included 
^ in them. Lord Lytton’s minute of the 12th August 

1877, written at the height of the famine campaign of Southern India, laid down, 
as the result of recent experience, that at the beginning of a famine " relief em¬ 
ployment, at a subsistence wage, should be provided on large, fully-supervised 
works, which will be of permanent benefit to the country.” The minute went on 
to say “ the advantage of large works over petty local works is two-fold ; firstly, 
the obligation to do a full day’s work at a low rate of wage, and to go some 
distance to work, keeps from seeking relief those who can support themselves 
otherwise; and, secondly, the money expended on such works bequeaths perma¬ 
nent benefits to the country.” In appointing the Famine Commission of 1878, 
the Secretary of State,in his Despatch of the loth January 1878, referred to this 
exposition of principle, and to Lord Lytton’s visit to Madras and Mysore made 
with the object, among others, of enforcing it in those provinces. “ I have 
already,” wrote the Secretary of State, “fully approved of Your Excellency’s 
proceedings in this respect, and do not doubt that you exercised a wise discre¬ 
tion ” The Secretary of State then adds that “ it is desirable, however, that for 
guidance in future famines the experience obtained of the working of the two. 
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^systems should be ascertained and recorded. The relative value of the work 
done for the same wage in each case, the effect of the larger works in discourag¬ 
ing peculation and the relief of applicants not in want, and the extent to which 
the distance of relief works can without undue hardship be used as a test of 
destitution are the points on which evidence is required.” The Famine Com¬ 
mission took evidence on these points and fully considered the matter. Their 
final opinion is recorded in paragraph 128 of their report. They were in 
favour of large works. “ The works selected should be of permanent utility 
and capable of employing a considerable number of persons (a large pro¬ 
portion of whom would be unskilled labourers) for a considerable period of time. 

.If possible, one such work should be opened in each 

sub-division of a district in which severe distress prevails. It is not necessary, 
and may often be undesirable, to offer to every one work close to his door, but 
on the other hand it is unreasonable to expect people to travel great 
distances in order to obtain relief, or to make such a journey a condition prece¬ 
dent of their being received on relief works ; and we think that such a test should 
not be applied.” They recommend that such works should be immediately directed 
by officers of the Public Works Department, with whom civil officers should be 
associated. They add that ” work might, however, be carried on under the 
civil officers for the purpose of giving employment to persons who have been in 
the receipt of gratuitous relief, and who, though beginning to recover from debility, 
are not yet strong enough to be sent off finally to the regular relief works.” 

Such were the recommendations of the Famine Commissioners on the 
reference made to them, which were accepted by the Government of Ihdia and 
the Secretary of State. The actual practice in this respect in different provinces 
has been described and compared at some length in paragraphs 166 to 173 
of this report, and in paragraph 178 we have given an indication of our views on 
the subject. We do not dispute the conclusion of the Famine Commissioners 
that large works are to be preferred as the backbone of famine relief, and in 
the case of extensive and prolonged famine we regard them as indispensable. 
The policy of large works has been followed with great success in Burma and the 
Punjab, though in neither of these provinces was distress very acute or wide¬ 
spread. It was adopted, though not in the earlier stages of distress, in Bombay, 
and although hardships may have been caused in some cases by the sudden 
closing of small works on the Introduction of a change of system, it has been 
clearly shown that in that province large works may in future be relied on as the 
backbone of relief operations. It has been carried out in the North-Western and 
Central Provinces, but in the former at least, the works, although large, were more 
numerous than in Bombay, so that as a rule not more than one-third of the workers 
resided on them. But while there is thus ample evidence of tha feasibility 
and advantage of employing relief labourers on large and useful works at some 
distance from their homes, it is equally certain that such works cannot be exclu¬ 
sively relied on for the relief of all who are able to work. In the densely populated 
districts of Bengal, large works, however valuable, can never be the only or 
even the principal form of relief works. In the plateau districts of the Central 
Provinces they fail to attract the forest or aboriginal tribes, and In all provinces 
the necessity for supplementing them at times by small works near the homes 
of the people appears to have been established. We consider, therefore, that 
while large works should ordinarily be regarded as the mainstay of relief operations, 
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there are occasions when small works must also be largely resorted to, and 
be carried out either by professional or civil agency, according to circumstances. 

407. If the foregoing remarks are accepted their purport can be embodied in 

Public and village works. regarding programmes of relief works. 

It is evident that well-considered programmes should 
be regarded as the first essential for a well-conducted famine campaign. By 
present rules there are separate programmes for ''large" and "small" works, 
which are defined as those which will employ respectively more or less than 90,000 
day units of labour {i.e., 1,000 labourers for three months). But this classification 
seems of little use, for as long as a programme shows the number of day units 
that a work will employ, a glance at this number suffices to show whether it is a 
large or small work in the code sense. We think it would be better to class all 
relief works under the heads of "public works," and village works." Under the 
former head we would include all works the cost of which is properly chargeable 
to public funds, whether imperial, provincial; or incorporated or excluded local 
funds. Under the latter we would put all works whether large or small that would 
in ordinary times be executed at the cost of private individuals or communities, 
but which are suitable for relief works in times of famine, and can then be 
executed either at the cost of the State, or by means of loans wholly or partially 
recoverable from the parties benefited. Separate programmes for these 
two classes of wmrks may well be prepared by the district officers, the former in 
consultation with the district engineers or local Public Works officers, the latter 
with the assistance of the district revenue staff. If the former programme is 
inadequate, the head of the Public Works Department should be responsible for 
taking what measures are possible to complete it. As long as the programme 
of public works is adequate for the purpose of meeting the first rushes of relief 
labourers the programme of village works need not be prepared in very great 
detail, but the more inadequate the former the greater attention must be paid to 
the latter, and when reliance will have to be placed on it almost exclusively the 
local Public Works officers should be directed to assist in elaborating It in the 
necessary detail, and to undertake the control of the works when started, if this 
is considered desirable by the local Government. When the programme of 
public works is adequate it will seldom be necessary to consult the Public 
Works Department regarding the village works programmes, and the question 
whether they should In time of famine undertake the control of such works, as 
well as of the public works, will depend upon all the circumstances of time and 
place. The two programmes would, however, form together the district pro¬ 
gramme, neither being in itself sufficient when distress is widespread. Each 
class; of work has its peculiar advantages and disadvantages, and the relief of 
distress will be best carried out by a combination of the two programmes, the 
effectiveness of which will depend upon the completeness of each. 


Programmes of public works. 


408. As regards public works, which will include all improvements properly 

chargeable to district funds, the responsibility for 
maintaining an effective programme should we think 
be thrown more definitely on the Public Works Department. The only point in 
which the prescriptions of the codes relating to programmes of relief works 
appear to be defective is that the programmes of large works only include works* 
actually sanctioned, or other works which have not been actually sanctioned, but 
the construction of which sooner or later is contemplated as desirable, whether 
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relief works are required or not. What is wanted is a more systematic method 
for including in the programmes works which, although not sanctioned or con¬ 
templated as desirable, will nevertheless be most effective as a means of famine 
relief. The best way of ensuring this is that the heads of districts when sub¬ 
mitting their programmes should state distinctly if any large works are required 
outside their programmes, and if so, their approximate position and the number of 
labourers for whom relief should be provided. Whatever opinion may be held 
regarding the relative advantages of large and small works, the former when 
available must be regarded as the backbone of relief operations, and it should be 
the duty of those responsible for the district programmes to point out clearly 
when their programmes are deficient in this respect. They should of course also 
make suggestions for any work that will fulfil the required conditions, but whe¬ 
ther they can make suggestions or not they should clearly point out where 
additional works are wanted. The Commissioner in forwarding the district 
programmes should in like manner point out their deficiencies, and whether he 
can make any suggestions for remedying them or not should call on the Public 
Works Department to see what can be done. The responsibility for making 
further proposals will then definitely rest upon the Public Works Department. 
It may be that the Chief Engineer will reply, either at once or after enquiry, that 
no such works can be proposed. If so, the way is clear, and it will be certain 
that for the part of the district in question reliance will have to be placed entirely 
upon small works. But it may be that works can be proposed for the purpose of 
filling up the programme, although some investigation will be necessary before 
they can be recommended for inclusion. This will generally be the case with 
minor irrigation projects and storage reservoirs. It will then be the duty of the 
Chief Engineer to take measures for the proper investigation of these opera 
desiderata. Investigation costs money and competent establishment is required 
for it. Projects are thus often shelved when there is no strong primd facie 
evidence that they will be remunerative, but when it is shown that a project is 
wanted for the purpose of completing a relief programme the Chief Engineer 
should be responsible for providing both funds and men for its proper investiga¬ 
tion, or should show cause why these should be withheld. W'e have elsewhere 
recommended that the cost of investigating new projects of a famine protective 
character should form a charge against the famine relief and insurance grant, 
and we think that the cost of investigating ajl projects that may be proposed 
mainly for completing the relief programmes would be a legitimate charge 
against the same fund, if it cannot otherwise be met. The codes provide that 
the Chief Engineer shall submit annually to the local Government a consolidated 
programme of relief works for the province. To this should be appended a 
statement showing the districts or parts of districts not adequately provided with 
large works, and it should be clearly stated whether no large works are possible 
in these tracts, or whether there are proposals that will be investigated or are 
under investigation. 

409. In some provinces, e.g., the Punjab, the North-Western Provinces 
,. . . ' and Bengal, there ate two branches of the Public 

Programmes of irrigation works. , , ■ . 

W'orks Department—the General (or Buildings and 
Roads) Branch and the Irrigation Branch. The preparation of programmes of 
public works for relief purposes would rest primarily with the Superintending 
Engineers of the former branch, whose circles are usually conterminous with civil 
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divisions. But it is most important that the Superintending Engineers of irriga¬ 
tion circles should also assist jn the preparation of programmes. Extensions 
and improvements of existing irrigation systems, and the construction of new 
minor irrigation works will generally be the most desirable form of relief work^ 
and the Superintending j^ngineers of irrigation circles should prepare their owa 
programmes of such works, which after acceptance by the Chief Engineer,, 
Irrigation Works, should be incorporated in the district programmes. 


410. The irrigation department is, however, a commercial department, and 

, , extensions and improvements of the existing systems 

Improvements of irrigation works. ^ 

of irrigation works would not be recommended by 
the Irrigation officers unless likely to be in themselves remunerative, or unless they 
were desirable improvements which though not in themselves remunerative must 
sooner or later be undertaken as a charge' against the system, and as an essential 
part of the project. If such works are carried out as famine relief works, the 
normal value only of the work done will, under present rules, be charged to the 
project, the extra cost due to its being carried out on famine relief principles 
being charged to famine relief. But it has been represented that improvements 
in existing canal systems may often be recommended which, though in themselves 
desirable, will not really be worth even their normal cost, and would never be 
undertaken on their merits. In such cases the Irrigation Branch can be fairly 
asked to contribute or bear the charge of a portion only of the normal cost, just 
as a railway company or private proprietors might be willing to contribute a 
portion only of the cost of a relief work by which their property would be in some 
degree improved, though not sufficiently to justify their bearing the entire charge. 
This contention is correct in principle, though it may be doubted whether the 
number of cases of the kind that will occur in practice will be as numerous or import¬ 
ant as has been represented, or whether they will often be near enough to the affected 
tracts to be of much value for relief purposes. Works of this kind might, how¬ 
ever, be entered in the Irrigation Branch programmes, with suggestions by the 
Superintending Engineers as to the share of the normal cost that may fairly be 
charged to the Irrigation Branch. Final orders on this point would be passed by 
the local Government, if the amount that it was proposed to charge to the Irrigar 
tion Branch were within its power of sanction, and otherwise by the Government 
of India to whom the estimate, would in the ordinary course of departmental 
routine be submitted for sanction. 


New irrigation works. 


411. As regards new irrigation, works, chargeable either to famine protective 

works or to minor works irrigation, ie., charge¬ 
able to revenue, the case is different. In many 
parts of the country works of this kind can no doubt be proposed which, 
although unlikely to be directly remunerative, may nevertheless be justified on 
their merits as likely to improve the condition of the people and to prevent or 
mitigate distress in the future. If such works can be recommended on their 
merits, it would not be right that anything less than their normal cost, after 
deducting extra charges due to their being undertaken as relief works, should be 
charged against the projects. Financial returns shown in the accounts of the 
irrigation department, based upon figures of capital outlay which did not 
represent the true normal cost of construction, would be fictitious returns, and 
there is nothing to be gained by under-writing the capital cost in order to show 
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that such works are directly remunerative. The irrigation department is, no 
doubt, concerned to show as high a return as possible on its protective and 
minor irrigation works, but the primary justification for grants under these heads 
is not that the works constructed under them will prove directly remuner¬ 
ative, but that they will strengthen the agricultural community and mitigate 
distress in future. It is probably desirable that grantstfor protective and minor 
irrigation works should be given more liberally in future than they have been 
in the past, and it is at least certain that works of this kind may with advantage 
be undertaken on a very extensive scale when it is necessary to open relief works ; 
but although the real importance of such works cannot be too strongly insisted 
on, no claim for greater liberality in respect of such grants is likely to command 
attention if it is based on returns which are demonstrably incorrect and misleading. 
While, therefore, it may fairly be contended that the financial results of exist¬ 
ing irrigation works should not be unfairly obscured by charging against them, 
as a matter of course, the whole normal cost of improvements undertaken mainly 
for the purpose of affording employment for relief workers, the principle must also 
be maintained that the whole normal cost of new Irrigation works should be 
charged against them. To reduce the capital account to the amount upon which 
a fair interest might be anticipated would unnecessarily obscure thp financial 
results. The difference between this amount and the true normal cost will 
represent the price to be paid for the indirect advantages of the scheme, and the 
question whether such advantages are worth the price is one that can always be 
decided on its own merits, without a manipulation of the capital cost which will 
only result in the exhibition of fictitious returns. This question is of some import¬ 
ance, as it appears probable that irrigation schemes might occupy a more 
prominent position in programmes of relief works than has hitherto been the 
case, although in the Punjab they were very largely resorted to. 

412. The public works programmes should also include such railway works 

Railway works feasible, and should be prepared in com¬ 

munication with the officers of the Railway Depart¬ 
ment, The rules prescribed by the Government of India* regarding the inclu- 

* In Circular Resolution No, 8— sion of railway projects in the programme of relief 
S2, dated 2ist March 1892. works are sound, and require no modification. We 

understand, however, that an extensive railw^ay construction programme is now 
maintained and annually reconsidered and revised in the Public Works Secre¬ 
tariat, and it may be possible to employ relief labour more extensively in future 
upon railway works w^hich, though not finally sanctioned, may have been entered 
in these programmes. There may also often be minor works on railways to which 
those rules do not apply which would form useful relief works, such as the excavation 
of reservoirs at railway stations, diversions of road approaches when it is proposed 
to substitute an overhead for a level crossing, collection of ballast, etc. If some 
of these works though desirable are not worth the full normal cost, arrangements 
might be made here also for charging only a portion of their cost to the railway. 

413. The public works programme having thus been made as full and 

Programmes of village works. complete as possible, the preparation of a programme 

of village works would devolve upon the civil offi¬ 
cers. This programme would not be in as great detail as that for public works, 
but should give a general idea of the works that could advantageously be under¬ 
taken as relief wmrks either with the assistance of advances by Government wholly 
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or partially recoverable, or at tKe cost of Government, of the benefits to be 
derived from them, and of the extent to which they may be relied upon as a means 
of employment. If on a comparison of this programme with that of the public works 
it appears that for any reason resort must be had mainly to village works, the 
Public Works Department should, if so directed by the local Government, take 
up the village works programme, and in conjunction with the civil authorities 
work it out in all further necessary, detail. The two programmes should be 
regarded as supplemental rather than rival, and each should be maintained In suffi¬ 
cient completeness to permit the drawing, up of the most suitable plan of cam¬ 
paign at the first warning of distress: 

(tr) Tesfiworh. 


414. The general provision of the codes as to test works is'that the CoHectof 


Opening and conduct of test must have power to Start them tb'enahle htiri to 

report with confidence whether the degree of distress 
existing does or does not call for famine relief, or wllhnot require it very'shortly-. 
He is directed to use for the purpose ordinary worksv in‘progress *of requfredj 
under district or local boards, regulating them strictly in accordance with-the 
provisions of the code rules for relief worksv It is generally added that thetasks 
and-wages shouldhe fixed on code principles, and that- the wage should not'exceed 
the famine wage; but it is not distinctly said whether the wage may be less, or 
whether allowances for a day of rest or for dependants of workers shoidd^ be 
granted. As to the practice i,n recent years we believe that such allowances have 
been usually withheld, and that in some cases the wage earnable by - the workers 
has been limited to the minimum wage of the code. From the evidence before 
us we are disposed to hold that such reduction of the wage was unadvisable, and 
calculated to falsify the test by making it too repellent. On the other hand if 
test works are to be a reliable test it Is generally necessary that the conditions 
should be strict. We therefore think that the following general conditions might 
with advantage be laid down for the guidance of Collectors in the exercise of 
their power of‘ starting test works. The work shall be task-work, and the tasks 
shall be not= less- than by the code scale : the maximum wage earnable by the 
workers shall not exceed the code wage of their class; and shall not be less than 
it by more than one pice. Payment shall be made In strict proportion to results 
without the proviso of a minimum wage, and no allowances for a day, of rest or 
for dependants on workers shall be given at commencement, or without the sanc¬ 
tion of higher authority. We think such a system of test works will be found 
suitable for the purpose in most parts of India, and on most occasions, but we 
recognise that for some times and some tracts it may be too severe a test. We 
recommeiid therefore that Commissioners of Divisions should have power to 
direct allbwances for a day of rest and for dependants to be given even at the 
test work stage if from experience they think it advisable ; and we consider that 
the local Governments should have wide discretion to authorise the use at the- 


test work stage of any systems of work, not essentially more liberal than the 
ordinary task-work system of the code, which they think best adapted' to focal 
conditions and the particular circumstances of the time. 

415. We think that test works should, whenever possible, be conducted 
Should if possible be under pro- Under the supervision of a competent professional 
fessiohii supervisioii. officer, who Would ordinarily be the district board’s 

engineer or might be an officer of the Public Works Department placed at the 
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Collector’s disposal for the purpose. In rural tracts the work should as far as 
possible be centrally situated among a number of villages supposed to be 
affected but not too near the largest ones ; and in drawing conclusions from 
the attendance regard should be had to the distances from which the workers 
come. 

(tit) Class of relief TSiorks to he opened. 

416. As a general rule works under district boards or the Public Works De¬ 

partment of the class which we call public works in 
Class of relief works to be first '■ t i-r , 

opened. paragraph 407 should be first opened as relief works 

and should from the commencement form the backbone of the relief operations. 

But in cases in which no such works have been entered in the programmes, or can 

be carried out only at an excessive distance, say, more than 15 miles from the 

villages requiring relief, or in which it has been decided that small village works 

will be more generally advantageous to the people at large and the more effective 

or economical form of relief, arrangements should be made for opening such 

works. ■ Ordinarily, however, village works should be reserved until the advent of 

the hot weather or as a reserve in case of epidemic disease. Village works may 

however with great advantage be undertaken, even in the earlier stages of 

distress, by land owners with the object of .keeping their tenants or labourers 

together, and the land owners should be encouraged by loans wholly or partly 

recoverable to undertake them at this stage. 

417. The advantages of beginning with public in preference to village 

Advantages of public as compared works are— 
with village works at first stage 
of operations. 

(1) that they afford good training grounds for the establishment to be 

drawn on as works are multiplied ; 

(2) . that they enable the relief officers to deal, more readily with large 

rushes; 

(3) that on them proper tasks and discipline can be enforced; 

(4) that they sufficiently meet the circumstances of the labouring classes 

who are the first to leave their homes, and can do so without great 

inconvenience; 

(5) village works are thereby held in reserve ; 

(6) the works are generally works of a useful if not remunerative 

character. 

Village works provide relief for the agricultural population in the neighbour¬ 
hood of their homes under easier and more congenial conditions than prevail 
on public works, but there is a danger of their becoming too popular if started too 
soon, and also of their being too soon exhausted in the event of prolonged dis¬ 
tress. In the earlier stages of a famine the more respectable classes in the 
villages, especially the petty cultivators and proprietors, have resources and 
employment, and are not in as urgent need of relief as the labouring classes. 
They can also be conveniently aided at this stage by advances for wells, and land 
improvements or for seed. As distress deepens they may require further assist¬ 
ance, and village works will give them this under conditions that are not degrad¬ 
ing. But to prevent such works becoming unduly attractive, and to keep off 
from them the classes who may be more advantageously and conveniently 
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employed on the public relief works, the full amounts that can be earned should 
generally be appreciably less than on the public works, and it should be a 
question for the local Government to decide whether payment should not be 
made strictly by results without a minimum wage, and whether Sunday wages 
and gratuitous allowances to dependants should or should not be curtailed. 
Village works may, however, be fully opened from the outset in the case of 
hill or jungle tribes who cannot be induced to attend relief works except in the 
immediate vicinity of their homes, and for whom special measures will generally 
be required when distress threatens to become acute. 

418. We are of opinion that as soon as distress requiring relief is admitted to 
Ordinary public works should exist, any public works that may be opened for its relief 
”yste^ X'^1ii/tr1ss“ a^'’“been Within the affected area, including those in progress 
declared. at the time, should not, except for special reasons, 

be carried out under the ordinary departmental or contract system, though they 
may be conducted under one or other of the systems referred to in .paragraphs 
208 to 212, as may be prescribed in the provincial codes. We believe that at 
this stage some form of payment by results, or of family or village piece-work 
gangs, with or without supplementary provision for dependants, will often prove 
sufficient and effective, if carried out under professional supervision, and with due 
care in the adjusting of tasks or rates to the capacities of those seeking employ- 
ment and with proper provision for infirm gangs. However helpful works carried 
out under the departmental or contract system may be when distress is threat¬ 
ening*, we consider that little reliance can be placed on them after it has become 
distinct and general. Apart from the obvious disadvantages of the contract system, 
we regafd it as most desirable that at the very earliest stages of declared distress 
works should be organized at once on the most appropriate of the systems that 

may be contemplated or prescribed in the provincial code. The establishments 

will thus from the first be constituted in accordance with the requirements of 
the code system selected, and can be carefully instructed in all the details of 
management, in anticipation of the rush of labour that will occur as distress 
deepens and relief works are multiplied. 

419. We consider also that as soon as distress is apprehended the local 
.. Government should consider the expediency of 

Expediency of utilizing railways ^ . 

under construction as relief works, taking over any large works that may be in pro¬ 
gress or in contemplation within the affected tract under some other agency than 
that of the Public Works Department, and of utilizing them as relief works 
under the supervision of the Public Works officers. The most common and 
perhaps the only probable case of this kind is the construction of a branch 
or feeder line of railway under a company, which would ordinarily be carried 
out on the contract system. We recommend that whenever a work of this 
kind is available, which would be of value as a relief work, the local Gov- 
. ernment should arrange with the agent of the company to take over sections 

of the work within the affected districts and to carry out the work under one of 
the prescribed or permissible code systems, under the supervision of the Public 

Works officers, who will be responsible for its execution in accordance with the 

prescribed specification, while arrangements will be made under which the com¬ 
pany will be eventually debited with the cost of the work actually performed at 
normal rates, to be agreed on beforehand. Ordinary railway earthwork and the 
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collection of ballast would both be very suitable for relief works. The proposal 
is indeed, one that has been happily anticipated in the course of the late famine. 
The most noticeable instance was in Burma, where the principal relief work under¬ 
taken was the Meiktila-Myingyan Railway. The total estimate for this work 
included 70,603,000 cubic feet of earthwork and 2,202,000 cubic feet of ballast, 
costing at normal rates Rs. 7,02,320 and Rs. 1,32,000, respectively. This was 
opened as a relief work early in November 1896, and'was closed in November 
of the following year, after giving employment to an average of 19,333 people 
for one year and nineteen days. During this period 61,265,000 cubic feet of 
earthwork were executed, and 678,397 cubic feet of ballast and 41,173 cubic 
feet of stone collected, the total outlay incurred being Rs. 10,52,900. The 
value of the work done, as estimated on behalf of the railway company, is 
said to have been about Rs. 8,25,545, so that the actual cost of the relief 
operations, after credit is given for this amount, did not exceed Rs. 2,26,345, 
or 27'.54 per cent, of the value of the work done. In Bengal and Bombay^ 
large railway works were also carried out as relief works by Public Works 
officers on behalf of public companies, though this was not done at the earliest 
stage of the operations or until a considerable expenditure had been incurred 
upon workS: of a less useful character. On the other hand, the Katni-Saugpr 
Railway which traverses portions of three of the most distressed districts in the 
Central Provinces, and was under construction in 1896-97, was, although admir¬ 
ably adapted far purposes of relief, of little real service. The people are indeed 
said to have flocked to the work in thousands, but as long as it was carried out on 
the ordinary contract system, were unable to obtain the barest subsistence on it. 
The? idea of giving one contractor specially favourable rates on condition that 
he would arrange for the employment of a certain number of inefficient labourers 
waS’broached, but was dismissed as impracticable. The question of taking 
over sections of the railway aud converting them • into relief works does not 
appear, however, to have been considered. In view of the satisfactory 
arrangements made-elsewhere there is no reason to suppose that the agent of the 
railway would have objected, unless for special and sufficient reasons j but to 
meet cases of this kind it may be suggested that in future agreements with 
railway companies, a clause might be inserted reserving to Government the 
right to take over the construction of any works in progress or contemplation if 
required for purposes of famine relief on terms that wilHnVolve no loss or extra 
cost to the company. 

420. The proposal that all public works in districts in which distress has been 
, declared should be carried out on relief principles is,. 

Exception to the rule for con- • • ..1 r 1 

verting ordinary public works into of cOurse, Subject to exception in'the case ot worKS 

reUef works. of such a character or requiring tb be executed with 

such urgency as to demand the employment of professional labour' under the 
ordinary public works or contract system, but this is already provided Tcr in the 
codes which direct that such works shall not be classed as relief works or charged 
to famine funds. The point on which we wish to insist isthat, as soon as more 
or less general distress and the necessity of ' relieving it” are-- recognised, works 
intended to give such relief must be carried out otrfamihe relief’ prihciplesy that 
is, on one of the systems to be approved or prescribed in the- provincial famine 
codes. The intervention of the ordinary public works contractors must be from 
that time done away with, except perhaps in a few cases' in which, under the 
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special orders of the local Government and for local reasons, It may be permitted. 
The codes generally forbid the use of the contract system on relief works, but 
some of them treat the development of the ordinary system of public works as a 
proper remedy in the early stages of distress. 


421. We do not, however, desire to underrate the immense importance and 

value of large public works conducted on the ordin- 
ary contract system in the period between the first 
tressed districts m time of famine. vvarnings and the recognition of a State of distress 

requiring State relief, or in that immediately succeeding the closure of relief works, 
or in districts adjacent to the affected area in which the pressure may be severe, 
but not sufficiently pronounced to justify the init ation of regular relief measures. 
The Famine Commissioners in paragraph 136 of their report remark that when there 
is onlv “severe scarcity the Government will commonly find it sufficient to enlarge 
its ordinary works, so as to offer employment to greater numbers than usual, but 
without any change of system ; and this, with the addition of some help in the vil¬ 
lages to those incapable of work, will probably enable the people to tide over the 
season of distress.” The word scarcity has in recent famine literature been used 
to indicate a more severe stage of distress than this, and is for instance applied .In 


the North-Western Provinces to districts in which relief works, though extensively 
opened, are worked on a system of payment by results, to distinguish them from 
“ famine districts ” in which all who may flock to the works are entitled at least to a 
minimum wage. A scarcity district is one in which distress has been declared, and 
we have already indicated our opinion that when distress has been declared public 
works should be conducted on the most suitable of the approved systems for man¬ 
agement of relief works. The expansion of ordinary public works without change 
of system is, no doubt, desirable before this stage is reached, or in adjacent districts 
in which this stage may never be reached at all, but the difficulty arises that the 
expansion of ordinary works generally involves an increase in the Public Works 
budget which cannot be easily arranged in famine years. It may, of course, be 
possible for the provincial Government to contract public works expenditure in 
parts of the province far removed from the affected area, or on works such as 
buildings or waterworks, which are of little use for the employment of relief 
labourers, or on which the outlay will be principally on account of materials. 
But as the obligation of meeting famine relief expenditure to the extent of its 
resources rests on the provincial Government, such savings would ordinarily be 
used not to expand ordinary public worxs outside the immediately distressed 
area, but to improve Its financial position. 1 he chances are thus against an 
active prosecution of ordinary public works outside the actual area of distress, 
however desirable such expenditure may be for the purpose of preventing distress 
from extending. We recognise the financial difficulty created in a province by 
famine conditions, and in India at large when the distress extends to several 
provinces at once. It may under such conditions become absolutely necessary 
to curtail expenditure In all departments, including even the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, which Is not for direct famine relief purposes. We do not wish to make any 
suggestion opposed to a policy which in certain conditions is the only one that can 
be prudently followed, but we think there is a danger, whenever scarcity threatens 
to increase the public expenditure, that ordinary public works outside the 
affected area may be hurriedly cut down without sufficient regard to tne steady¬ 
ing effect that their prosecution would have in districts where, though distress 
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may not be sufficiently severe to justify the introduction of the machinery of 
famine relief, it may nevertheless be considerable on account of high prices and a 
more than usual demand for employment. So far as the Provincial or Imperial 
finances can afford it such works ought, in our opinion, to be at such a time 
expanded rather than contracted, in localities adjacent to those actually distressed, 
or in which there is reason to suppose the existence of an exceptional demand for 
labpur. We think that weight should be given to these considerations by both 
the Provincial and,the Imperial Governments in the adjustment of budgets to 
meet the demands of a famine campaign. In the case of productive works, such 
as railways or canals already in progress, there need be less hesitation in main¬ 
taining the ordinary grants for the year, or increasing them, even though the work 
may not be conducted on famine relief principles. Any additional grants that 
may be made for the purpose will involve, pro tanto, a reduction in the grants 
to be made in subsequent years, while the more rapid completion of the works 
will result in an earlier earning of revenue, and fruition of other benefits antici¬ 
pated from their construction. 


?50 


(iv) Organization and direction of relief works. 

422. All the codes accept the principle that both large and small relief works 
Agency by which relief works should as far as possible be conducted under some 
^ouid be earned out. professional supervision ; and all more or less dis¬ 

tinctly indicate that the Public Works Department should departraentally manage 
large and important works requiring skilled supervision. As to the extent to 
which other relief works should be placed under such departmental management 
the intentions of the codes appear to differ considerably. For example the Bengal 
code seems to exclude all other relief works, while most of the other codes seem 
to intend that departmental professional control shall extend, so far as possible, 
to all relief works of the kind which we propose in paragraph 407 to class 
as public works. We have given our opinion on the principle of this question in 
paragraph 236. Whatever principle may be adopted in the codes, a discre¬ 
tion will have to be left to the local Governments to decide in detail what relief' 


works should be managed departraentally, and what by civil agency. The 
management by the Public W'orks Department of all relief works entrusted to it is 
however to be subject to a power of control by the Commissioners of divisions and 
by Magistrates and Collectors or Deputy Commissioners of districts of all points 
affecting the efficiency of relief. To this extent a large degree of joint control and 
joint responsibility is inevitable in the case of relief works managed by the Depart¬ 
ment of Public Works. In the case of works not under such management, the Chief 
Engineer and other supervising officers of the Public Works Department are only 
responsible for any special duties which may be imposed upon them by the Gov¬ 
ernment, and executive officers of the department employed on such works must 
be considered to be temporarily deputed to serve under the civil divisional and 
district authorities. In such case the latter authorities are primarily responsible 
for the whole management, on the construction side as well as on the relief side ; 
but the professional officers deputed to serve under them are also responsible for 
the whole management in a secondary degree as is laid down in some of the codes. 


423. Our views as to the responsibilities of the officers of the Public Works 

Responsibilities of officers of the Department for the conduct of works entrusted to 
Psiblic Works Department. their direction, and of their position in relation to 

the civil officers, have already been indicated in paragraphs 235—237 of this 
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report. We doubt however whether it is desirable to define their position and 
responsibilities more rigidly than in the following terms, which have been taken 
with some slight modifications and additions from the proposed revised famine 
code for the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. The Superintending Engineer 
in his circle and the Divisional Engineer in his division should be responsible 
for the proper conduct of all departmental relief operations by their respective 
subordinates in accordance with the rules of the famine and Public Works 
Department codes and such supplementary orders as may be issued from time 
to time by the local Government. They should by personal communication and 
otherwise keep themselves in constant touch with the Cornmissioner and Collec¬ 
tor on all matters not of a strictly professional nature, such as the opening, 
^jjtension, tfansfer or cessation of departmental relief works. Tasks and wages, 
though on ordinary works matters of a professional nature, should not qn 
relief works be fixed or altered by the Superintending or Divisional Engineer 
without a reference to, and the concurrence of, the Commissioner or Collector. 
/The agencies recognised by Governipent for the relief of scarcity and famine 
' ^re the civil administrative staff (including district and municipal boards), 
the Public Works Department, and relief committees of private persons organ¬ 
ized under official control. In any case in which the civil staff and Public 
Works departmental agencies appear to overlap and difficulties are thereby pro¬ 
duced, the Collector should apply a remedy. Should his orders be questionec|. 
as contravening departmental orders, a reference may be made to the Divisional 
or Famine Commissioner, as the case may be, whose orders should be carried 
out at once, and should be final, subject to a reference to Government. 
The Commissioner within his division, and the Collector within his district, will 
ejcercise general control over all relief operations in times of scarcity or famine. 
Within a district the Collector will be the agent of Government for carrying 
out the measures of relief which may be introduced. He will exercise general 
supervision oyer all works and arrangements for giving relief within his district, 
and will be responsible to Government for their efficiency. His decision should 
be accepted pending reference to superior authority in all matters relating to the 
employment and wages of the labourers, the opening or closing of works, the 
arrangements for, and actual distribution of, gratuitous relief, and generally in all 
other matters which are not of a professional nature. Officers of all departments 
employed on famine duty within the limits of his district should obey his 
orders. 

424. The size and nature of the. public works which will be opened in any 

particular famine must depend on the anticipated 

Size of public works charges. ^ . . , ,. ^ 

extent and seventy of the distress. The number of 
persons employed on a charge under the Public Works Department should not 
exceed 5,000 persons. When this number is considerably exceeded, a new charge 
should be opened to which some of the labourers should be drafted. When village 
works are carried out by the Public Works Department, a relief camp or head¬ 
quarters of a charge should be formed in a central position among a group of 
villages, so that there may be ordinarily not less than 3,000 workers in a charge. 
These workers may be employed at one or more villages at a time, but not 
exclusively in their own ^villages, works in each village being completed in 
turn. 
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Management of village works. 


Officers in charge of relief works. 


425. When it is necessary to open village works on an extensive scale in 

consequence of widespread or acute distress, they 
should, as far as possible, be managed professionally 

on the same principles, as near as may be, as public relief works. Detached 
village works, or works carried out by means of advances from Government, will 
be carried out by the Collector with the aid of his assistants and the relief 
circle staff under the rules to be framed for such works. When such works 
are likely to be numerous, they should if possible be supervised by a Civil 
Works Inspector, appointed by the Public Works Department under the orders 
of Government, but working entirely under the orders of the Collector. 

426. The Famine Commission dealt with the subject of management of 

relief works in paragraph 129 of their report. After 
saying that “ the immediate direction of these works 

should be entrusted to the officers of the Public Works Department whose special 
training best qualifies them for such a duty, and who would be responsible for 
enforcing discipline and directing the labour, ” they go on to say that “ Civil 
officers should be appointed to co-operate with the Public Works officers in 
classifying the labourers, and seeing that they are properly paid and tasked 
according to their strength.” This principle of appointing a civil officer to each 
large work, or group of smaller works, to have charge of matters affecting relief, 
or in other words of all matters not relating to construction and direction of the 
work, has been approved by experience, and is provided for in most of the codes. 
But as to whether such civil officer should be the ” officer in charge ” of the 
work, or an assistant to the Public Works official or other professional officer whose 
.special duties are those of construction and direction of labour, is a point which 
the provisions of the codes either leave open or to some extent decide differently. 
It is evidently desirable that some one officer resident on the work should subiect 
to control from above have chief command and be “ the officer in charge.” We 
think that the question which of the two should hold this position must depend 
upon their comparative social and official rank and education, and must be left to 
be decided by the officers of the Public Works Department who have the super¬ 
vision of the w'ork, in consultation with the civil authorities in doubtful cases. 
To make this system work smoothly we think that the services of these civil 
officers attached to relief works for famine d.jty should be placed at the disposal 
of the Public Works Department. They should be selected and appointed by the 
civil authorities, but be posted and transferred by the Superintending Engineer 
in communication with the Commissioner or district officer. With reference to 
the importance of their duties it is very necessary that these officers should be of 
the best class available. Experience shows that the best class for the work is 
that of naib-tahsildar or assistant mamlatdar, or of approved candidates for those 
offices. Whether the civil officer is ” officer in charge ” or not, his special duties 
would be the following :— 

(i) The admission and registration of all applicants for employment. 

(ii) The classification and treatment of workers and dependants. 

(hi) The calculation and payment of wages. 

(iv) Market arrangements and the supply of food. 

(v) Hearing and investigating complaints. 

(vl) Hospital and sanitary arrangements. 

(vii) The care of children and infirm persons. 

(viii) The submission of accounts and reports. 
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427. Work should be set out and the necessary daily or periodical measure- 

Work Agents. sub-overseers or work agents of 

that class, who should be carefully instructed and 
trained in their duties by the resident officer in charge, if he is a professional 
officer, or if he is a civil officer by the professional inspecting officer. As the 
demand for work agents will increase as works multiply, this matter will require 
very earnest attention. 

428. In tbe early stages of famine and when sufficient professional estab¬ 
lishment of superior grade is available the resident “ officer in charge ” of a relief 
work should usually be a Public Works officer. As the number of charges increase 

Arr^ements for charge of the supply of Public Works officers of superior grade 
works as the number of charges will become too short for them to remain in resident 

10CrG&S6« 

charge, and the most competent of the civil officers 
should then be placed in responsible charge of the relief camps, the Public Works 
officers and subordinates visiting them in succession at frequent intervals to 
supervise the work of the work agents, to check the daily returns and payments, 
and to exercise generally all the supervision required. 

(ii) Classification and wage-scale ofi daily labourers. 

429. One of the most important questions that has engaged our attention 

„ ^has been that of the classification and daily wage 

Recommendations of the Famine , ,. , / & 

Commissioners as to classification of relief labourers when employed upion task-work. 

aad wages (rf labourers. wage-scale must depend upon the classifica¬ 

tion, the two points can only be considered together. The prescriptions of 
the provincial codes as regards classification and wages follow almost verbatim 
the orders contained in the Government of India Resolution No, 35, dated 
the 24th August 1893. The deviations from these orders which occurred in the 
different provinces have already been described at some length in chapter IV of 
our report, but it will now be convenient to trace the history of the orders them¬ 
selves, and to compare them with the original recommendations of the Famine 
Commission, as contained in paragraphs 131,132 and 184 of their report, which 
are as below. 


131. It has been proved by experience that when there is little to do in the fields. 

The wage and the task. numbers of people are apt to flock to get 

employment on Government works although 
there is not any such general need as to justify the offer of work to all 
comers. This is particularly the case if the task is light and discipline 
slack, and too easy terms may even have the effect of drawing labour from 
its legitimate sphere, and discouraging the continuance or resumption of 
ordinary agricultural occupations. It is therefore necessary that proper 
discipline should be maintained, and that, though all applicants shou Id be 
received, certain self-acting tests of wage and labour should be enforced to 
prevent the relief work from being so light or unduly attractive as to induce 
any to remain who are not really in want. The wage should be adjusted 
from time to time so as to provide sufficient food for the labourer’s support, 
allowing him one day’s rest in the w'eek; and separate rates should be 
prescribed suitable for the various classes of persons as well as for different 
ages and sexes. A margin should be left with the view of giving security 
against accidental error on the side of deficiency, not with the view of 
providing the labourer with the power of saving, and care should be taken 
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that penalties for wilful idleness, in the form of deductions from the wage, 
should not be so large or so often repeated as to have the effect of reducing 
the food of the labourer below what is necessary for subsistence. The 
wage should be paid if possible daily, Otherwise at intervals of not more 
than three or four days, and the payment should be superintended by a 
thoroughly trustworthy officer. The labour would be a task fixed according 
to the capabilities of the labourers, who should be divided into suitable 
classes for this purpose, and care should be taken to classify and employ 
them so as not to break up families, which should as far as practicable be 
enabled to work together. In apportioning the task, the fact that- a large 
proportion of the labourers are doing unaccustomed work, that many may 
be physically and morally depressed, and that the disruption of their ordinary 
life, and the novelty of their position on relief works probably act injuriously 
on their bodily powers, should be borne in mind. The full task demanded 
from such persons should not be more than 75 per cent, of that commonly 
performed by labourers in ordinary times, and fro.m the less capable labourers 
a still smaller task should be required. 

132. The contract system in its ordinary form, under which the labourers become the 

servants of the contractor, on whom all re- 
PiccC“Vrork« • • 

sponsibilities for their payment rest, should 

be prohibited on relief works, as it is incompatible with that direct supervis¬ 
ion and control on the part of the supervising officer, and that free commu¬ 
nication between him and the labourers, which are essential to secure the 
effectiveness of the relief. The method of payment by the piece may, how¬ 
ever, be introduced with advantage, provided that it is optional with the 
labourers to choose between it and the daily wage. One or more piece-work 
gangs might therefore be attached to each large relief work, in which all 
who are both able-bodied and skilful labourers should be classed, and to 
which those who are improving in strength and skill may, if they wish it, be 
transferred. The rates should be so fixed (with reference to the price of 
food-grain) as to give a little more than the ordinary daily wage in return 
for the quantity of work likely to be performed. Such increased earnings 
may tend to encourage a spirit of industry among the labourers which will 
be beneficial to all; but it should be remembered that it is not expedient to 
add to the outlay on relief, or to the consumption of food beyond what is 
essential, and that no object is to be gained by the early completion of any 
work put in hand. Again, at the end of a famine, if any able-bodied 
labourers are disinclined to go back to their ordinary work, a system of 
piece-work may be used with lowered rates, to induce them to go. 

* * * * *'* # * 

184. One of these is the amount of food required by workers and non-workers. The 

, i rr j ■ j conclusion we draw from a careful examina- 

Amount of food required. . ,, 

t!on of the evidence of authorities in all part-s 

of India is, that on an average a ration of about lbs. per diem of the meal 

or flour of the common coarser grain of the country suffices for an ordinary 

working adult male. In the rice-eating countries an equal weight of rice 

may be accepted in lieu of flour, and in any case the ration should include 

a suitable proportion of pulse. A man doing light work would require about 

15 lbs.; and the ration which consists of i lb. of flour with a little pulse has 

been found sufficient to support life in numerous relief.houses, where no 

work is exacted, all over the country. On these bases the diet scale should 

be built up, it being understood that a female requires a little less than a 

male, a child below 12 years of age about half the allowance of an adult 

male, and a non-working child below six or seven about half as much as a 

working child. On relief works, however, where a money wage is given. 
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the rate of pay should be such as to leave a slight margin above the actual 
cost of the flour, so as to allow for the purchase of salt, pepper, and other 
condiments and firewood, and to avoid the risk of the wage being insufficient 
to purchase the full ration of food. Whenever it is necessary to supply 
people with a kind of food to which they are unaccustomed, the result should 
be carefuly watched, and endeavour should be made to counteract, by some 
adjustment of the dietary, the unfavourable results which will probably arise 
from the change. 


430. The Famine Commission thus recommended that all labourers who 
Summ «7 of the Famine Com- ^ere both able-bodied and skilful (corresponding to 
mission’s recommendations. class A of the resolution of August 1 893) should not 

be paid as daily labourers at all, but should be employed on piece-work, the rates 
for which should be so fixed, with reference to the price of food-grain, as to 
give a little more than the ordinary daily wage in return for the quantity of work 
likely to be performed. They also suggested that as other labourers improved 
in strength and skill, they might, if they wished it, be transferred to these piece¬ 
work gangs, and so be given an opportunity of earning a little more than the 
ordinary daily wage. But they considered that relief works could not be con¬ 
ducted entirely on the piece-work system, for reasons which are stated more fully 
in paragraph 133 of their report, and that it would be necessary to employ the 
great majority of the workers on a daily wage, at separate rates " suitable for 
the various classes of persons, as well as for different ages and sexes.” It was 
recommended that the full task to be demanded from the most capable of 
these daily labourers “ should not be more than 75 per cent, of that commonly 
performed by labourers In ordinary times, and from the less capable labourers a 
still smaller ^task should be required.” For all “the labour would be a task fixed 
according to the capabilities of the labourers, who sh»uld be divided into suitable 
classes for this purpose, and care should be taken to classify and employ them 
so as not to break up families, which should as far as practicable be enabled to 
work together.” As regards wages the Commission contemplated different 
rates for different classes, and also for different ages and sexes within the same 
class, the governing principle being, not that the wage should be strictly proper-^ 
tioned to the task, i.e. to the capacity of the worker, but so as to provide in each 
case sufficient food for the labourer’s support, allowing him one day’s rest in the 
week, a margin being ” left with the view of giving security against accidental 
error on the side of deficiency, not with the view of providing tlie labourer with 
the power of saving.” The question of the amount of food required by workers 
and non-workers is considered in paragraph 184 of the report. The full ration 
for an ordinary adult male and for one doing light work is stated, but not very 
precisely, and also the minimum ration which had been found sufficient to support 
life in relief-houses when no work is exacted. It is stated that a female requires 
a little less than a male, a child below 12 years of age about half the allowance of 
an adult male, and a non-working child below six or seven about half as much 
as a working child. 


431. The recommendations of the Commission both as regards the classi¬ 
fication of workers, and the wage to be paid to 
prwrfsiMaicod^'*” "^°*'* °***** sub-class, were thus very general, 

and as was unavoidable at the time, dealt with prin¬ 
ciples rather than with details. No suggestions were made as to the number of 
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classes, or as to the relative proportions of the tasks and wages to be assigned to 
each class, or to different ages and sexes within the same class, while the proposed 
rations were not stated in sufficient detail to permit of their evaluation in terms of 
a grain-equivalent. These omissions were to a great extent supplied in the pro¬ 
visional code, which was issued by the Government of India with their circular 
resolution No. 44-F., dated 9th June 1883. In that code the full and minimum 
rations prescribed for workers and the penal ration for labourers sent to a poor- 
house for refusing to work were as follows :— 


Description of ration. 

For a 
man. 

1 

For a 
woman. 

For children. 




ffi 

oz. 


6z. 

1 

Full 


Flour of the common grain 





1, 1 and 5 according to 



used in the country, or 





age and requirements. 



cleaned rice 

I 

8 

I 

4 




Pulse 

0 

4 

0 

4 




Salt 

0 


0 

h 




Ghi or oil ... 

0 

1 

0 





Condiments and vege- 








tables 

0 

I 

0 

I 


Minimum 


Flour of the common grain 


i 






used in the country, or 





I, 1 and i according 



cleaned rice 

I 

0 

0 

14 

to age and require- 








ments. 



Pulse 

0 

2 

0 

2 




Salt 

0 

i 

0 

i 




Ghi or oil 

0 

i 

0 





Condiments and vege- 








tables ... ... 

0 

h 

0 

4 


Penal 


Flour, grain or rice ... 1 

0 

H 

0 

12 

Not stated. 


1 

1 

Pulse ... ... 1 

0 

I 

0 

I 



1 

1 

Salt ... ... i 

j 

0 

1 

? 

0 

i 



Classification of labourers under 
the profisional code. 


432. The provisional code recognised three 
classes of labourers, which are thus defined in 
sections 39 and 7 1 :— 


Class. 

Civil Agency works. 

Professional Agency works. 


Able-bodied persons accustomed to 
labour. 

Able-bodied persons accustomed to 
labour of the kind required at the 
works. 

m 

Able-bodied persons not so accus¬ 
tomed. 

Able-bodied persons not so accus¬ 
tomed. 

({■) 

Persons not able-bodied, but fit for 
light employment of the kind re¬ 
quired at the work. 

Persons not able-bodied who demand 
employment at the works. 


Professional agency works were defined as those conducted under the -direet 
control of the Public Works Department, whereas civil agency works were those 
which whether managed by a civil or professional officer, are under the control 
of the district authority.” Broadly speaking, it-may he -said 4ljat by professional 
agency works were meant public works of general utility, while civil agency 
works would consist largely of village works undertaken solely for 
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purpose of employing labour, and not on account of their intrinsic merit as 
public improvements. The rules as to wages varied in accordance with this 
distinction. In accordance with the recommendations of the Famine Com¬ 
mission the code contemplated that all workers of the (a) class should 
be employed on piece-wmrk, and should be, as far as possible, drafted to the 
w'orks under professional agency, and on such works it was directed under 
section 132 that “payment for labour on professional agency works may be 
made at the rates ordinarily given under the rules in force in the Public Works 
Department, provided that the sum which a labourer can ordinarily be expected 
to earn by a fair day’s labour shall in no case be less than the full wage prescribed 
in section 131,” that is, than “theamount of money which at the current prices 
is sufficient to purchase a full ration.” It w'as thus intended that on professional 
agency w'orks all persons of class (a) should be given piece-work with rates so 
adjusted that by extra industry they might be enabled to earn something more 
than the full w'age. As regards persons in classes (i) and (c) who might demand 
employment upon professional agency works, section 72 provides for their trans¬ 
fer to class (a) whenever fit to fulfil the conditions thereby involved, but until 
such transfer they would be employed under the rules for civil agency works. 
Section 73 provides that on the opening of a professional agency w'ork “ the 
Commissioner may either tell off certain portions of it as subsidiary, or else order 
the opening of a separate subsidiary work for the employment of persons in 
classes (b) and (c) : such subsidiary work shall be deemed to be a civil agency 
work, and shall be administered in all respects under the rules laid down for civil 
agency works by the engineer officer in charge of the professional agency work. 
It-w'ill, however, ordinarily be expedient, in the case of large numbers coming to 
these subsidiary works, for the Commissioner to appoint a civil officer to conduct 
them.” As regards civil agency works, section 40 directs that all applicants for 
admission shall be received, but that “ those who come under classes («) and (6) 
shall be drafted from time to time to professional agency works, when any such 
works have been opened and designated for the purpose of receiving,such drafts.” 
On civil agency works it was provided under section 43 that “the system of pay¬ 
ments by results or piece-work may be introduced where practicable,” but that 
“ persons unaccustomed to labour or weakly persons ”, [f.e, in classes {b) or (c)] 
“ shall, as far as possible, be separated from able-bodied labourers accustomed to 
labour and provided with suitable work, and remunerated in accordance with the 
rates'prescribed in section 134.” Section 134 prescribes that in no case shall 
payment for labour on civil agency works, when made according to task, be greater 
than 75 per cent, of the full wage, nor less than the minimum wage, that is, the 
amount which at the current rates is sufficient to purchase the minimum ration. 
Lastly, as regards piece-workers on civil agency works, section 133 provides that 
the payments “ shall be so arranged that the sum which able-bodied labourers 
can ordinarily be expected to earn, shall be, as nearly as possible, equal to the full 
wage prescribed in section 131.” 

433. The provisional code thus evidently contemplated that subject to the 
, . . , necessity of not breaking up families too much, and 

Summary of provisions of provi- , r 1 i ■■ 1 

sionai code as to classification and to the co-exIstence of works Under Doth agencies, all 

able-bodied persons accustomed to labour, and all 
who, though not at first accustomed and able-bodied, might afterwards become fit, 
should be employed on the works under professional agency as piece-workers, 
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and that all less capable labourers should be employed on civil agency works as 
task-workers. It was recognised, however, that a certain number of persons 
of the capable class would come for employment on works under civil agency 
whom it might not be possible to draft to the professional agency works, and, on 
the other hand, that many persons of the less capable or incapable classes would 
frequently demand employment on the latter works. It provided, therefore, that 
labourers of the capable class on civil agency works might be given piece-work, 
like those on professional agency works, but with this difference that, while the 
rates on the latter should be adjusted so as to allow the piece-worker by extra 
industry to earn something more than the full wage, they should be so arranged 
on the former as to limit the earnings to the full wage. A short task on the part 
of labourers of this class' would on both kinds of works entail short payment with¬ 
out limit, but on civil agency works, whatever the task performed, the payment was 
to be limited to the full wage. Labourers in classes [b) and (r), or those who were 
not employed on piece work, were on both kinds of works to receive wages vary-, 
ing from 75 per cent, of the full wage to something not less than the minimum 
wage. The full and minimum wages are defined under sections 130 and 131 as the 
amounts of money which at the current prices are sufficient to purchase a full or 
minimum ration. Under this definition no margin is provided “ with the view of 
giving security against accidental error on the side of deficiency,” or “ to avoid the 
risk of the wage being insufficient to purchase the full ration of food,” and it may be 
assumed, therefore, that the quantities of the rations were so fixed as to secure the 
former kind of margin and that the other was not thought necessary. On the other 
hand, it must be pointed out that the principal item of the rations is expressed 
in terms of “flour of the .common grain used in the country, or cleaned rice,” 
and that in converting the rations into grain equivalents some allowance must be 
made for cost and loss in grinding or cleaning, that Is for the difference between 
the cost of equal weights of grain and flour. 

In issuing the provisional code the Government of India remarked (see 
paragraph 28 of resolution No. 44-F., dated 9th June 1883) that “ the principle 
upon which the Government of India has framed the scale of wages embodied in 
the code Is that the w'ages should be the lowest amount sufficient to maintain 
health under given circumstances. While the' duty of the Government is 
to save life, it is not bound to maintain the labouring community at its normal 
level of comfort. To do so would be unjust to other sections of the community 
besides prolonging the period for which the labouring population would cling to the 
relief works. The scale laid dowm in chapter X is believed to be sufficiently liberal.” 
On this point, however, the opinions of the local Governments were invited. 

434. The question of classification and wages was again next considered in 

Classification prescribed in Gov- Government of India Circular Resolution No. 6—44, 
ernmentof India Circular Resoiu- rr., , 

tion of March 1893. dated 1 7th March 1892. 1 he classifications of 

sections 39 and 71 of the provisional code were combined so as to give four 

classes, which were defined as follows:— 

A. —Able-bodied persons accustomed to labour of the kind required at 

professional agency works [corresponding to class (a), profes¬ 
sional agency works in the provisional code~\, 

B. —Able-bodied persons accustomed to labour, but not to labour of the 

kind required on professional agency works [corresponding to class 
(a), civil agency works of provisional code^ 
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C. —Able-bodied persons not accustomed to labour. 

D. —Persons not able-bodied, but fit for light employment of the kind 

required at civil agency works. 

This-is the origin of the fourfold classification adopted in the resolution of 
August 1893, which is embodied in the present provincial codes. 

In this resolution an apprehension was expressed that section 132 of the 
provisional code might be taken to mean that no maximum limit should be 
imposed to the amount which a piece-worker on professional agency works (new 
class A) might be allowed to earn in excess of the full wage of the code, and it 
was pointed out that this was opposed to the intention of the Famine Commis¬ 
sion that even skilful and able-bodied labourers should only receive “a little 
more than the ordinary wage,” which would, in the terms of the provisional famine 
code, mean "a little more than the full wage.” Some doubt was expressed as 
to the system that might be followed by local Governments in distributing able- 
bodied persons accustomed to labour between the two new classes A and B, and 
information was called for on this point, and also on the relation between the 
money wage actually given and the money equivalent of the famine ration at 
current prices. In the meanwhile it was ruled that labourers in classes A and B 
should receive the full wage of the provisional code, together with a margin, 
which should be small for class A, and smaller still for class B, the degrees of 
margin depending on the percentage of the able-'bodied labourers placed in class 
A. The wage of class C was not to exceed the full wage, but was to be deter¬ 
mined in general accordance with the principles of sections 133 and 134 of the 
provisional, code, that is, if payment were made by results, the earnings should 
be as nearly as possible equal to the full wage, but otherwise should be limited to 
75 per cent, of that wage It may, however, be pointed out that the provisional 
code did not contemplate any margin in excess of the full wage for labourers of 
class («) on civil agency works, i.e., class B of the new classification. 


435. After receipt of replies from local Governments the final orders of the 

Government of India were issued in their resolution 

Resolution of August 1893. .. , , 1 « r. .. 

No. 35—33, dated 24th August 1893. The four¬ 
fold classification of the resolution of March 1892 was retained, but owing to 
the definite abandonment of the terms “ professional agency ” and “ civil agency,” 
the definitions of classes A and B were verbally altered by the substitution of 
the word “ ” for the words professional agency'' and that for class 

D by the substitution of the words “ on relief worhs ” for the words “ of the kind 
required at civil agency works," The amended definitions are those adopted 
in all the present codes. In paragraph 7 of the resolution it was ordered that 
the use of the term piece-work should be abandoned, because, as ordinarily used, 
it was held to imply no limit to the task that m’ght be performed and the wage 
that might be earned. It was ruled that the maximum earnings of a labourer of 
class A should be restricted to the full wage of the provisional code, without any 
margin, qnd this was to be paid orffyon the performance of a task equal to the 
amount of work ordinarily performed by able-bodied labourers on ordinary works. 
At the other end of the scale, persons in class D were to receive the 'minimum 
w'age, the task being only such as to give weakly relief workers a reasonable 
amount of healthy employment. Intermediat;^' between these were to be classes 
B and C, the task for the former being from 10 to 15 per cent., and that for the 
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latter about 25 per cent., below the A task, the wages for these classes being 
intermediate between the full and the minimum wage. 


For the sake of simplicity it wms directed that the wage of each class might 
be expressed in terms of the grain equivalent, which was defined as “ the amount 
of grain of which the value is in ordinary times equivalent to the total value of 
the various items of the ration,” the grain selected as a basis for calculation being 
in every case the “ staple or staples in ordinary consumption in the affected 
tracts, and not the more expensive classes , of grain which, though occasionally 
consumed in times of plenty, are abandoned for cheaper grains as soon as pressure 
sets in.” It was added that “ after a careful review of the statistics indicating 
the relations existing at various times in each province between the price of the 
staple grain and the prices of other items of the ration, the Governor-General in 
Council is satisfied that the cost of the other items in the minimum adult male 
ration will seldom, if ever, be found to be more than fths of the grain Item.” 
Under the method of grain equivalents therefore the grain equivalent of a given 
ration would be equal to if times the weight of the grain item. It was recog¬ 
nised that under this method there would generally be a margin in favour of the 
worker, which would increase as scarcity intensifies and the price of grain rises, 
and decrease as prices fall, but His Excellency the Governor-General in Council 
did “not regard this result as a serious disadvantage.” It was, however, pro¬ 
vided that in cases when the assumption of the if ratio would lead to a material 
diminution in the margin or to an extravagant expansion of it, the wage might be 
calculated from time to time in terms of the money value of all the component 
items of the ration at current prices. 

436. Working on this principle the full and minimum wages for classes A and 

Grain wage scale of Resolution D, respectively, were declared to be as follows, in 
of August 1893. terms of the grain item of the ration ;— 

Full — 

Male ... ... ... li lbs. x i’75 = 2| lbs. 

Female ... ... ... i| lbs. x 175 = 2| lbs.* 

Minimum —^ 

Male ... ... ... I lb. x 175 = if lbs. 

Female ... ... ... | lb. x 175 = ly’g-lbs.t 


The wages for the intermediate B and C classes were obtained by interpola¬ 
tion, the grain wage scale for the four classes being as below ;— 






Weight in lbs. 

Weight in chattaks. 













Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Class A 


... 


2 | 

2 | (a) 

21 

19 [a] 

B 

• « • • • • 



2 | 

2i [b] 

19 

17 {l>) 

>, c 

... 

... 

••• 

2 

If 

16 

15 

,, u 

Minimum for all classes 

• •• 

... 

} 

if [c) 

14 

13 (0 


* Should be 2-%lbs. arithmetically. 

t Should be ijjlbs. arithmetically. The Female minimum was afterwards altered to i|Ibs. 
(a) Should be 2yjlbs. or 17J chattaks, arithmetically. 

(i) 2ilbs. = t8 chattaks, but probably ejlbs. was intended. The Madras code allows 18 chattaks. 
(c) Should be IJJibs, or 1chattaks, arithmetically. . ^ 
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The weights given in the two last columns are based on the assuniptlon that 
a chattak is. equal to one-eighth of a lb., an assumption involving a slight error of 
about 21 per cent, in favour of the worker. This was allowed intention¬ 
ally. As regards children it was ruled that their wages or allowances should be 
determined on a consideration of their ages, their powers of work, and their re¬ 
quirements, but that they should not be less than one-quarter or more than three- 
quarters of the wages allowed for adult males. The class was not specified, so 
that the strict application of this rule would involve the distribution of children as 
well as adults into four classes. 


437. The wage-scale so laid down, which has been adopted in all the 

Adoption of foregoing wage provincial codes, was thus based On the rations 
scale in all provincial codes. proposed in the provisional code, which are stated 

in the resolution to have been determined in 1883 after consultation with medical 
experts, and after careful comparison with standards adopted in jails and elsewhere, 
and to have been found by subsequent experience to be sufficient. The 
introduction of the grain-equivalent method allowed, however, in many cases q 
considerable margin which was not contemplated in the provisional code, except 
in so far as needed to cover the conversion of grain into flour; but the use of this 
method though recommended for general adoption was not obligatory,) and it 
was left open to local Governments to prescribe the calculation of wages in the 
manner indicated by section 130 of the provisional code. 

438. Having now described sufficiently the origin of the code system of 
North-vfestern Provinces system classification and the Corresponding scale of grain 

of ciassiScation. Wages, we may proceed to consider, in. the first 

place, the method of classification that may be recommended for general 
adoption in future. It may be premised that classification for the payment 
of wages is required when relief labourers are employed on task-work or a daily 
wage, not when payment is made strictly by results. There will probably, 
however, be on all works a number of persons who cannot be paid by the piece or 
otherwise than as daily labourers, and even if piece-work were universal a rational 
classification of workers and corresponding w'age scale, showing the' amounts 
considered necessary for supporting the individuals in each class in health while 
employed on the works, will always be necessary as a basis for fixing and scrutiniz¬ 
ing the rates paid for piece-work. Some system of classification must, therefore, 
be regarded as indispensable, but the code system has in practice proved unwork¬ 
able, and is in theory indefensible, for reasons that have been stated at length 
in paragraphs 192 to 194 of this report. We have there indicated a preference 
for the more rational system initiated in the North-Western Provinces, under 
which the mass of relief workers are broadly divided into two great classes, 
consisting of the able-bodied workers who can dig and of the weaker or less 
skilled persons who can .only carry a load on their heads. The Government 
of India had, in their resolution, No. 31—237-2-F., dated the 25th October 1897, 
before the constitution of our Commission, invited the opinions of the local 
Governments on a proposed system of classification based essentially on the 
system followed in the North-Western Provinces, but with some modification 
in details. We have considered the replies which have been received from the 
local Governments, and now make the following recommendations in regard to 
the classification of relief workers employed on task-work. 
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439. We recommend that on all works in which earth-work is the main 
, form of relief all adult relief workers should be 

cation of workers in future. divided into two main classes. Class I, or the 

digger class, will include all able-bodied persons who are capable of performing 
a full task as diggers, a full task being defined as 75 per cent, of the digging 
task usually performed by able-bodied labourers on ordinary works. Class II, 
or the ramVr class, will include all other adult labourers who are given a 
fair or moderate task as carriers, or on other work requiring no special skill 
or aptitude, and also all juvenile adults, i.e., boys and girls between the ages 
of 12 and 16. Class I will, therefore, consist almost entirely of men, though 
women who are capable diggers may be admitted into it. Class II will usually 
comprise all the females on the work over 12 years of age, all boys between the 
ages of 12 and 16, and all old or feeble men who are unable to do anything more 
than carry. The task to be given to members of this class will depend upon 
circumstances. When the proportion of carriers to diggers is excessive they will 
unavoidably be lightly tasked, but care should be taken to prevent excessive 
tasking on the few occasions in which the conditions are reversed, which can 
always be done by employing the superfluous diggers as carriers. The maximum 
carrying task for a member of class II should not ordinarily be more than half or 
less than a third of that usually performed by able-bodied labourers on ordinary 
works, and appropriate rules for the determination of this limit should be laid down 
by the local Government in the Public Works Department. Some suggestions on 
this subject will be found in the appendix to our report discussing the task for 
Carriers, 

There will remain the working children under 12, who will form a separate 
class, which may be called class III. Opinions are divided as to the minimum 
limit of age at which children should be permitted to work. The limit under the 
present codes is 7 years of age, but many officers are of opinion that children 
under 10 should not be permitted on the works, as they only play about and get 
into everybody’s way, and that exceptions made in favour of those who may 
show some willingness to working will only open a door for favouritism on the 
part of the subordinates. We are of opinion that, in accordance with the custom 
of the country, children who are willing and apt workers and not under 8 years 
of age should be permitted to work, but we w'ould leave it to local Governments 
to prescribe a higher minimum limit if thought necessary, but not so as to exceed 
10 years. Any limit can only be proposed for guidance, as in practice it is im¬ 
possible to determine the exact age. The officer in charge of a work should, 
however, be empowered to transfer from this class to that of non-working or 
dependent children any children who are found to get in the way, by idling or 
playing on the works. Working children will generally be employed as carriers 
and should be regarded as half carrier units, or given tasks equal to half those of 
the members of class II. We do not think that working children should be liable 
to fine. 

It has been suggested above that when there is an excess of diggers, super¬ 
fluous diggers may be employed on carrying. This will not necessarily involve 
their transfer to the lower class, as if able-bodied and capable they may be tasked 
as equal to or 2 carrier units and still be graded and paid as in class I. 
Conversely when carriers are In excess, some of the more capable may be em¬ 
ployed as diggers and given a half digger’s task, still receiving the wage of class 
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II. The classification proposed is primarily adapted for earth-work which is the 
principal form’of relief work. It may, however, be applied to many other forms 
of work, the principle being to employ the able-bodied and skilful labourers on 
work that is beyond the capacity of the women and children. When all are 
employed on the same work, as in metal breaking, class I should be required to 
perform a task not less than times or more than twice the task demanded 
from class II. 

440. On almost all works there will be a few to whom it may be necessary 

to pay a higher wage than that allowed for class I. 

Special class. These may include mates or heads of gangs or others 

holding a slightly responsible position, or labourers with special qualifications, 
such as quarrymen, water-carriers or others, whom it is necessary to entertain for 
the proper control of the labour or prosecution of the work. Opinions are divided 
as to whether persons of this class should be returned and classified as relief 
labourers, or whether their pay should be chargeable to the works establishment, 
or to some appropriate works sub-head, and the practice has differed even within 
the same province. We consider that persons of this class may fairly be describ¬ 
ed as relief-workers if they receive a uniform wage, varying with the price of 
grain, and exceeding the wage allowed for class I, whether expressed in terms pf 
a grain-equivalent or cash, by a constant difference. They may then all be placed 
in a single and separate class, to be called the Special class, and will be included 
in the returns as relief workers. But no persons who are paid either a ntonthly 
wage or a dally wage, differing from the wage for any of the prescribed classes, 
should be returned as relief workers. If, however, they are paid by the piece and 
not a daily wage, there will be no objection to including them with other piece¬ 
workers as relief labourers. 

441. The Government of Bengal has pointed out that many relief labourers 

Relief labourers in receipt of a "’ay be placed in either of the prescribed classes 

daily wage irrespective of task. are paid the daily wage of their class irrespective of 

task, or are given a task of a special character which cannot be shown in the 
periodical returns. An example of the former is a water-carrier, who might, 
perhaps, be classed as a digger, while, as an instance of the latter, we may take a 
gang of earth-work dressers, whose task is expressed In superficial feet, but can¬ 
not be shown In the earth-work progress, which is expressed in cubic feet. It is 
pointed out that in order to effectively scrutinize the outturn of work by the 
regular earth-work gangs and the numbers of those paid irrespective of task (which 
require very careful watching), it is of great importance that all who are not 
employed on earth-work as diggers or carriers or who are not in the special class 
should be separately classed as labourers in receipt of a daily wage irrespective of 
task. This is, however, more a question of relief works accounts than of classifi¬ 
cation. We consider it essential that the class should invariably and primarily 
connote the wage, all persons entitled to the same wage being placed in the same 
class. It is only in this way that the total of a wage bill can be effectively or 
readily compared with the amounts normally due to the workers employed accord¬ 
ing to the wage scale in force. Such a comparison we deem of great importance 
for the purpose both of checking the wage bills and of detecting at a glance the 
extent to which fining has been resorted to, though it is one which it has hitherto 
been practically impossible to make in any province, under the system of 
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Depeodants and nominally task¬ 
ed workers. 


classification and accounts in force. But it will always be possible to devise the 
subsidiary accounts on works so as to show separately the numbers who are 
employed irrespective of task, and this will involve simpler forms of accounts and 
derived returns than would be required when persons drawing the same pay are 
placed in more than one main class. At any rate, for our present purpose, it is 
sufficient to regard all persons entitled to the same wage as forming a single 
class, whatever sub-divisions of classes may be considered necessary in order to 
exhibit the outturn of work in the most convenient form. 

442. We have now considered the classification of all ivorkej's properly so 

called. There will, however, be on all works a few 
adult dependants of the workers who are absolutely 

unable to perform any task at all, but who cannot be left behind in the villages, 
and a considerable number of non-working children. In addition to these incap¬ 
able dependants a few adults will present themselves at the works who are really 
incapable of performing the moderate task expected from labourers in class II, 
and who are given purely nominal w’ork which cannot be enforced, and is 
merely intended to provide them with a little healthy employment, and to keep 
them from wandering These people cannot always be turned away from the 
works or sent to a poor-house though they may not be actual dependants, but 
nominal employment has to be given to them, and as long as they behave them¬ 
selves their presence must be tolerated, and they may be paid the minimum wage, 
which is that prescribed for dependants or persons entitled to gratuitous relief. 
They may, therefore, be classed with other adult dependants, the amounts paid 
to them being regarded, like the allowance to true dependants, as gratuitous relief 
and distinct from the wages paid to workers. It is not intended that all persons 
who cannot be employed in the carrier gangs should be relegated to this class. 
There may be many who can be employed on light and useful work irrespective 
of task, who may fairly and properly be placed in class II, and fined down to the 
minimum wage if they idle. But there will remain a few whose task will be really 
and purely nominal, and for whom nothing but the minimum wage would ever be 
appropriate, persons who would in the ordinary course be classed as dependants 
if they belonged to any of the workers. When these cannot be placed on 
village relief or sent to a poor-house they should be given nominal employment 
and the minimum wage, and may be conveniently included in the same class as 
adult dependants. 

The only other class will be that of non-working children. This will include 
all children under 8 years of age, and a few over that age who, on account either 
of debility or unwillingness to work, may not be admitted into the class of working 
children. 

443. There are two points in which the system of classification now proposed 
Abolition of sexual sub-divisions differs from that which has been followed in the 

within the saniex:iass. North-Western Provinces^ the abolition of sexual 

sub-divisions within the same class, and the inclusion in class II of all boys and 
girls between the ages of 12 and 16, As regards the first point the Famine Com¬ 
missioners recommended that separate rates should be prescribed suitable for the 
various classes cf persons as well as for different ages and sexes, and stated also 
that a female requires a little less than a male. Sexual sub-divisions for each class 
have accordingly been provided fo*- in the existing codes. But the broader classi¬ 
fication now proposed is in itself for all practical purposes a sexual classification. 
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The special class and class I will consist almost entirely of males, while 
class II will consist mainly of females and of boys between 16 and 12 years of age, 
the only adult males in this class being the few feeble men who are ineligible for 
class I. It may be that on physiological grounds a woman requires, cceterh 
paribus, a little less food than a man, but under no system of classification can 
other things be so equal as to render it necessary to observe such a minute 
distinction, and it may be added that under the system of pice payments, to be 
presently referred to, the difference is so small that it is often practically impossible 
to give effect to it. In the North-Western Provinces the wage of a man and 
woman in the carrier class were identical on the lo-seer wage basis. On the 
12-seer basis there was a difference according to the ready reckoner of one pice 
in favour of the male, but on the introduction of the intermediate system it was 
found necessary to assimilate the wage, even on this basis, and to pay all carriers 
the same wage, irrespective of sex, the male wage being levelled down to that of 
the female. Practically, therefore, the male and female carrier received the same 
wage on both the lo-seer and the 12-seer basis, or almost generally throughout the 
province. It has been urged that among the natives there are sentimental objec¬ 
tions to a man and woman receiving the same wage. This is perhaps the case, 
and it has been reported that 'in Ganjam some classes of women came to the 
works without their male relations, for the men thought it beneath them to work 
for a wage which is virtually the same as that for a woman. The fact, however, 
constitutes the strongest argument in favour of our proposal. In Madras the 
man and woman were placed in the same class, receiving a grain wage of 38 
and 36 ounces respectively, and the difference between the wage was regarded 
by the men as virtually nil. The code system of classification maintains a 
distinction in letter but not in spirit. Under it the wage of a woman in class A 
is equal to that of a male in class B. If husband and wife are put in the same 
class the difference is too small to be appreciable, and if the gangs consist of 
mixed classes many of the women may actually be drawing more than the men. 
If, however, the men and women of a family are put into different classes the 
required difference between their wages is secured, and sexual distinctions within 
the classes are unnecessary. Under our proposal there will be not merely a 
great simplification in accounts but also a real and appreciable difference between 
the wage of an able-bodied man and that of the women of his family, and we 
do not consider it an objection that the few feeble or inexpert men that may drop 
into the carrier class should not be allowed a higher wage than the other members 
of this class. 

444. As regards the proposal to include all boys and girls sver the age of 12 
„ , . in class II, we observe that the Famine Com.nus- 

Javemle adults. . . 

sioners in paragragh 184 of their report considered 
that a child below 12 years of age required about half the allowance of an adult 
male, but made no recommendation regarding children above the age of 12. In 
sections 127 and 128 of the provisional famine code children were to be allowed 
41 i or rations according to requirement, section 128 defining children as those 
“not being infants, below 14.” The Resolution of August 1893 prescribes that 
the wages of children should not be less than one-quarter or more than three- 
quarters of the wages allowed for adult males, and the higher limit maybe taken 
as applicable to children over 12, in view of the Famine Commissioners’ recom¬ 
mendation that half rations should be given to children under 12. We shall 
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presently propose that the wage for class II shall be three-quarters of that for 
class I. Section 123 of the Madras code declares that the grain rations pres¬ 
cribed for adults shall be applicable to children above 12 years of age, and this 
is the practice that has been followed in that province. Section 73 of the 
Bombay code provides that boys and girls above 12 years of age may be 
classed as adult males and females respectively in class C, and the wage 
table allows 30 ounces as a maximum for the grain wage of working children, 
which is also the grain wage for a female in class C. This, too, is allowed as a 
maximum wage for .children in all other codes, and it is only in the provinces which 
have adopted the classification and wage table appended to the North-Western 
Provinces Resolution No. 18-P. W., dated 5th December 1896, that the maxi¬ 
mum allowance is reduced to 20 ounces. All prescription is therefore in favour 
of giving children over 12 at least the same wage as females in class C, and this 
will be the result of our proposal to include them in class II. It may be said 
that children of this age are unable to do the task of a full-grown woman. It 
has, how’ever, already been remarked that in practice the carriers will seldom be 
very fully tasked, and it may be added that in Madras, where great care has 
been taken to proportion tasks to the capacities of different ages and sexes, girls 
betw'een 12 and 16 have always been given the same task as full-grown women, 
and boys of the same age have been given either the same task or one higher by 
fiity per cent., according to their appearance. But even if it be found necessary 
to task children of this age more lightly than the adult members of the class, so 
that, for instance, three children should be regarded as equivalent to two carrier 
units, we are still of opinion that there is no cause for departing from the pres¬ 
criptions of the existing codes, and that on physiological grounds children over 
12 should be allowed the same ration as adults in our proposed class II, even if 
not required to perform quite the same task. 

Sununsry of proposed ciassifica- Dur proposed classification may now be sum- 

marised as follows :— 


Workers — 

Special class—to include all persons in responsible positions or with special 
qualifications, w'ho are paid a uniform wage exceeding by a constant 
difference that allow'ed to workers in class I. 

Class I.— Diggers .—To include all able-bodied labourers who are capable 
of performing a fair digger’s task, the task to be not less than 75 per 
cent, of that usually required from able-bodied labourers on ordinary 
wwks, or on tasks other than digging not less than 50 per cent, iu 
excess of that required from labourers in class II. 

Class W,—Carriers .—To include all adult labourers not Included in the 
special or diggers’ class, or in class IV, and all w^orking children over 
12 years of age. 

Class 111 .—To include all working children below 12 and over 8 years of 
age who are capable of carrying a fairly-sized basket of earth. 

Gratuitously relieved .—■ 

Class IV .—Gratuitously reliered .—To include all adult dependants of 
workers who are unable to work, and other feeble persons who may 
be given purely nominal employment on the works, so that they may 
qualify for the dependants’ or minimum wage. 
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It will generally be convenient to sub-divide this class in the returns into tvro 
sub-classes (i) and (2) not worked, Non-worked adults 

who are not actually dependants of workers in class I or class II should be 
sent to gratuitous relief at their homes or to a poor-house (if they have no 
settled home) on the first opportunity; or else transferred to the “ nominally 
worked” sub-class. 

Class V.— Non-working children .'—To include all children of workers 
under eight years of age, and any above that age who may for suffi¬ 
cient reason not be admitted as working children. 

446. Assuming that relief labourers and their dependants will in future be 
Wages to relief workers in differ- classified On the system that has now been proposed, 
ent provinces, have next to consider the question of the wage 

appropriate to each class. This is a question of great difficulty. Although the 
provincial famine codes prescribe a uniform system of classification and grain 
wage for each class, we find that in practice the divergences from the standard 
thus set up have been very great. To take the case of women workers alone, 
who may be said to average 50 per cent, of the whole number, it has been 
shown that the nominal grain wage for all women workers in the three prov¬ 
inces which adopted the rules of the North-Western Provinces has been 26 
ounces only, though some in the Central Provinces received the full B wage of 
34 ounces. This wa's the nominal wage, but owing to the operation of the pice 
conversion rule and the difference generally maintained between the wage basis 
rate and the market rate, the cash wage actually paid was in the North-Western 
Provinces and Bengal seldom sufficient to purchase more than 22 or 24 ounces. 
In the case of children both the nominal grain wage and the actual cash wage 
were far below the amount contemplated in the code. Even in the case of able 
bodied diggers who were nominally allowed the code wage for class B (38 ounces) 
the actual cash wage was, as has been shown, often insufficient to purchase 
more than 30 ounces. And yet it is maintained by these two local Governments 
and by many experienced witnesses that the scale of wages adopted was found to 
be sufficiently liberal, that a higher wage would have attracted many to the works 
who were not really in need of assistance, and might have interfered with the sup¬ 
ply of labour to private employers. On the other hand, in Madras all the women 
were for some time given a B wage of 36ounces; all children between 12 and 16 
received the same high wage, and throughout the period of distress a very small 
percentage were put on a lower wage than this. And this was not a nominal but an 
actual wage, as the greatest care was taken to prevent any appreciable difference 
between the wage basis rate and the market rate, not in the large towns, but in 
the villages close to the works. Nor was the grain wage always limited to the 
prescribed grain equivalent even for the B class. In some cases the alternative 
method of calculation, by evaluating all the component items of the prescribed 
ration, with an added allowance for fuel, was adopted whenever this was found to 
give a higher wage than the grain-equivalent method. And yet the general 
opinion of the Madras witnesses is to the effect that the wage given was by no 
means excessive, while it is maintained by some, and especially by the Sanitary 
Commissioner of Madras, that a lower wage could not have been Introduced with¬ 
out endangering the health of the labourers and even incurring a great loss of 
human life. In Bombay and the Punjab, where the code provisions were more 
closely adhered to, the tendency in practice has been towards' a less, rather than 
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a more, liberal scale than contemplated in the codes, and in Bombay the majority 
of the witnesses appear to be in favour of a wage scale only a little more liberal 
than that of the North-Western Provinces. 

447. The question which we have had to consider is whether there is such 

, . a material difference in the conditions in the different 

Possibility of a statjdard ration . . . 

wage to be applicable in all pro- provinces of India as to render it necessary to pres- 

• cribe different wage scales for different province?, 

or whether it will be possible to lay down a standard ration wage which, 
with some permissible limits of deviation, may be generally adopted in future 
all over the country. As to this point we think that in dealing with the 
different races and classes of India, the rations absolutely required to 
maintain health and strength must vary a little in proportion to differences 
in average weight, and may also vary to some extent in accordance with 
differences in habits of diet. For example, it seems probable that in tracts where 
the labourers are in the habit of eating only one full or cooked meal in the 
day they may be able to do with less food than where two full cooked 
meals is the rule. To take another instance, the labourers and artizans of 
most parts of the Punjab are heavier men than the same classes in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh and in Behar, and are also, we believe, habituated 
to a larger and freer scale of diet. Again, it seems probable that where, as in 
some of the Madras and Bombay districts, the proportion of petty land-holders 
and tenants who come on relief in severe scarcities is large, the average dietary to 
which the relief workers are habituated will be on a more liberal scale than where 
the classes which come on relief are almost entirely confined to the poorer labourers 
and artizans of the towns and villages. NeA’^ertheless we are of opinion that the 
differences between the dietary requirements of famine relief in the various 
provinces are not great enough to make different standards of ration and wage 
necessary. In view of the limits of deviation which we shall presently indicate as 
permissible, we think that our scale of rations and of wages derived therefrom 
will do as the standard for all parts of India,with the possible exception of Burma. 
In respect to the standard to be adopted we accept without hesitation as suffi¬ 
cient and not more than sufficient the full and minimum rations laid down by 
the Government of India in the provisional code, which were based upon the 
suggestions of the Famine Commissioners, and were the result of much practical 
Indian experience and expert inquiry. The only alteration we propose is a 
very small addition to the extra items of the minimum ration. 

448. As regards Burma, It has been shown elsewhere in this report that the 

Possible exception in the case of • in that province has been much more 

Burma. liberal than in other parts of India, and that it in¬ 

cludes a fixed cash allowance or margin to labourers of classes A and B, over and 
above the cash value of the grain rations, which are those allowed in the Indian 
codes, and prescribed by the resolution of August 1893. We have had before 
us the proceedings of a Committee of Famine officers appointed to consider the 
revision of the Burma code in the light of the experience gained during the late 
famine in which it is recommended that the workers should be divided into two 
classes I and II, each with several sub-divisions, corresponding to classes B and 
D of the present code, and entitled to the prescribed grain wages of those 
classes. The Committee proposed, however, that the extra cash margin allowed 
by section 99 of the present code should be given to workers in the new class I, 
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but only at the discretion of the Commissioner, in cases where u may be consid¬ 
ered necessary owing to the distance from their homes, difficulty in obtaining 
firewood, or other reasons.' We think it probable that the proposal which we 
have made in paragraph 459 infra would suffice to meet any conditions under 
which the standard wage scale now proposed by us would be insufficient, and that 
it is on principle preferable to an extra cash allowance rigidly fixed and bearing 
no relation to the price of grain, and confined to a particular class. But we are 
not prepared to recommend that Burma should be required to accept this pro¬ 
posal, or the classification without reference to sex which w'e have suggested. We 
recognise that however high the scale of wages may have been in Burma, the 
value of the work done has borne a higher proportion to the cost of relief there 
than in any other province, and that all conditions differ so widely there from those 
obtaining in India proper that there may be special reasons for a classification 
and wage scale in that province differing from that which we consider more ap¬ 
propriate elsewhere. We are the less inclined to recommend absolute uniformity 
in this respect as we have not had an opportunity of visiting Burma. If the recom¬ 
mendations made in this section are accepted by the Government of India as far 
as other provinces are concerned, the Government of Burma will no doubt be pre¬ 
pared to consider them on their merits, and will perhaps be willing to adopt them, 
but we do not recommend that their adoption in that province should be obligatory. 

449. Before dealing in detail with the standard rations and wages which we 

, propose, it seems desirable to consider whether any 

Explanation of differences bet- , . . . , ^ 

ween the wages paid in Madras explanation can be given of certain great differences 
and the North-Western Provinces. t , c 

of rates of wages which have prevailed in the recent 
famine. The difference between the extremes found in Madras and in the 
North-Western Provinces in the matter of wages is primarily and principally a 
difference in classification. In Madras it was held that practically all relief 
labourers belonged to class B, whereas in the North-Western Provinces only 
able-bodied diggers were put into this class, all other labourers being relegated to 
class D. The Government of the latter province appears to consider, however, that 
it placed its diggers and carriers in classes A and C, although the wages allowed 
are those prescribed for classes B and D in the existing codes. It is said that 
the margin allowed under the method of grain equivalents is excessive, and 
that if the value of the prescribed rations be calculated on the basis of 
the cost of the. component items, the grain wages paid during the late famine 
to the diggers and carriers which it is proposed to prescribe for these classes in 
the revised code, are really the wages for classes A and C. We do not propose 
to consider these arguments and calculations here, but are of opinion that 
the practice of placing diggers and carriers in classes A and C, respectively, of 
the existing codes, is closely in accordance with the principles laid down by the 
Famine Commissioners and embodied in the provisional code, for reasons 
which will now be stated. 

450, Section 132 of the provisional code, when read with sections 71 and 

72, provides, in accordance with the recommenda- 

Diggers and carriers belong na- _ •• ..u., r 

tnraiiy to classes A and c respect- tions of the h amine Commissioners, that on protes- 

iveiy of the present codes. sional agency works able-bodied persons accustomed 

to labour of the kind required at such works, that is professional labourers, or class 

A of the present codes, should be allowed to earn something in excess of .the 
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full wage. Theipovernment of India in their resolution of August 1893 have 
demurred to this, and under the code system of task-work have, limited the 
earnings of this class to the full wage on the performance of a lull task, that is, 
“ the amount of work usually performed by able-bodied labourers on ordinary 
v/orks.” Section 133 of the provisional, code provides that labourers not 
accustomed to labour of the kind required at professional agency works, i.e., non¬ 
professional labourers, who are nevertheless sufficiently able-bodied and accus¬ 
tomed to labour as to be paid by results on civil agency works (class B of the 
present codes), shall be allowed to earn a wage as nearly as possible equal to the 
full wage of the code'. The Government of India, in their resolution of August 
1893, while prescribing a lighter task for persons of this class, have also reduced 
their wage below the “ full ” wage, which is allowed only to labourers of class A. 
As before pointed out, this principle of reducing the wage proportionally with the 
reduction of task renders classification unnecessary, and is opposed to the 
intention of paragraph 131 of the Famine Commissioners’ report, under which it 
was contemplated that a full wage should be given to any labourer on the 
performance of 75 per cent, of a full ordinary task, whereas in the resolution of 
August 1893 a short wage is prescribed for the performance of 85 or 90 per cent, 
of a full task. It appears to us that if labourers of class A are- not to be 
permitted to earn more than the full wage, it is unadvisable to require from them 
more than 75 per cent, of the full task, and, on the other hand, all labourers of 
class B who do 75 per cent, of a full task should be entitled to a full wage^ 
The Famine Commissioners’ reasons for fixing the task of relief workers at not 
more than 75 per cent, of that commonly performed by labourers in ordinary 
times are in our opinion still good. A moderate task is of great importance in 
facilitating the formation of gangs without the breaking up of families and village 
parties, in diminishing the troublesome and dangerous necessity of fining for short 
work, in giving the relief workers plenty of spare time for the necessary require¬ 
ments of life, such as getting their wages, buying grain, grinding, cleaning, and 
cooking it, collecting fuel, going and coming to and from their villages, and 
looking after their children. For these reasons we propose to revert in respect 
to full task entitling to full wage to the Famine Commissioners’ principles, and 
if this is done, classes A and B of the present codes may properly be amalga¬ 
mated into our proposed class I, and able-bodied labourers capable of performing 
not less than 75 per cent, of a full task should all be included in it, whether 
professional or not, and should be entitled to the full wage. Thus all persons 
of the digger class should fall under class A of the present codes. As regards all 
labourers other than those capable of earning the full wage under a system of 
payment by results, i.e., all who are incapable of performing a task equal to 
75 per cent, of a full task as already defined, section 134 of the provisional code 
provides that their wages shall in no case be greater than 75 per cent, of the 
full wage or less than the minimum. The higher limit is practically the class C 
wage of the codes, and the lower that of class D. Able-bodied labourers unable 
to do 75 per cent, of a full task may, therefore, rightly be put into class C, 
under the principles laid down in the provisional code. 


451. From this point of view the Madras method of classification appears to 


High wage in Madras princi¬ 
pally due to the , system of classi¬ 
fication adopted. 


have been unduly lenient, and the w’ages paid exces¬ 
sive, for it may safely be said that only a small pro¬ 
portion of those who were placed in class B were 


• able to perform a task not less than 75 per cent, of that usually performed by 
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able-bodied labourers on ordinary works. Apart, however, from the excess due 
to this cause, the grain wage for females in class B was, under the Madras code, 
2 ounces higher than in other provinces, as shown in paragraph 436, while 
children over 12 years of age were classed as adults. 

452. In'accordance with the foregoing considerations we recommend that our 

Principles on which it is proposed class I should be entitled to the full wage 

to fix a wage scale. an adult man, while the wage for class II 

will be 75 per cent, of this. Working children or class III should be 
paid about half the wage for class II. Adult dependants or class IV should 
receive the minimum wage, and non-working children about half of this allowance. 
It is on these principles that we now propose to fix the wage for each class. As 
already stated we propose to accept the rations of the provisional code as a basis. 
We consider that the plan of stating the wage in terms of a grain equivalent 
recommended in the Government of India Resolution of August 1893 convenient, 
and should be prescribed for universal adoption, but we think that the margin 
allowed under the rule fixing the grain equivalent at if times the weight of 
the grain item of the ration js in excess of requirements. We would prefer to 
keep the margin as small as possible in fixing a standard, and to allow the 
local authorities to fix a " circumstantial margin ” within the limits of deviation 
from the standard scale which we shall presently indicate as permissible. The 
grain equivalents for the full and minimum rations which we propose are based on 
a computation of the cost of the grain and other items of the rations, the price 
of grain being taken at 20 lbs. to the rupee which may be regarded as the general 
famine rate. We have allowed a margin of 5 per cent. This margin we propose to 
allow “ to avoid the risk of the wage being insufficient to purchase the full ration 
of food.” This was the reason for a margin given by the Famine Commissioners 
and it appears to us to be still sound. The margin is meant to cover not the 
ordinary fluctuations of current prices but the difference which often exists between 
bazar rates and the price which the relief worker has actually to pay. The rates for 
other items used in the calculations are those reported as obtaining in the North- 
Western Provinces, The rate for pulse is said to have generally risen and fallen 
■pari passu with that for grain during the famine, while the rates for the remaining 
items were practically constant. 

Gram-value of the full and miui- 453- The grain values of the full and minimum 

mum wage. fations are therefore calculated as follow :— 


Full wage — 


24 oz. of the comraon grain used in the country or 

cleaned 

Annas, 

rice at 20 lbs. 

... = 

1-2 

4 oz, pulse at 3 o lbs. 

... = 

•2 

i oz. salt at 20 lbs. ... ... ... . 

• •• 

■025 

I oz. ghi or oil at 3 lbs. ... ... 

• • # 

•333 

1 oz. condiment and vegetables at 8 lbs. 


•125 

1-883 

Add —5 per cent, as margin 

... 

'094 

Total wage in annas 

• •• 

1-977 


Corresponding grain equivalent at 20 lbs. to the rupee equal 39*54 ounces 
or say, 40 ounces. 
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As regards the minimum wage, the ration prescribed in section 128 of the 
provisional code allows 16 ounces of flour for a man and 14 ounces for a woman. 
For reasons already given we prefer to make no distinction of sexes, especially in 
the class that will be entitled to this wage, and we propose to take the grain item 
therefore at the average of 15 ounces. We consider, however, that the weight of 
the salt and ghi or oil items may with advantage be increased from J to ^ of an 
ounce, thus raising the total of the items other than grain and pulse to a full 
ounce and-a-half. In actual practice the relief workers seem to consume more 
vegetables and less oil or ghi than is contemplated in the rations. The allowance 
for condiments and vegetables is no doubt very low in both rations, but taking it 
with those proposed for salt and ghi or oil, we believe the sum total is practically 
sufficient. With these modifications we may calculate as follows ;— 


Minimum wage— 

15 oz. of the common grain used in the country at 20 lbs. 
2 oz. pulse at 20 lbs. 

^ oz. salt at 30 lbs. ... ... ... ^ 

\ oz. ghi or oil at 3 lbs. 

^ oz. condiment and vegetables at 8 lbs. ...» 


Add —5 pOT cent, for margin 


Total wage in annas 


Annas. 

• = 075 

. = O'lO 
. = 0'025 
. = 0167 
. = 0063 

rio4 

■05s 

1-159 


Corresponding grain equivalent at 20 lbs. equal 23-18 ounces or say, 24 ounces. 

454. We have followed the system of the Resolution of August 1-893 in using 

grain instead of flour in the rations, and in 
Conversion of gram into flour. treating pulse as of the same price as the 

grain. By “ grain ” we mean cleaned grain, as sold in retail shops fit to be 
ground or cooked unground. Except where ragi is the staple grain on which the 
calculations are based, the cost and loss in conversion will be small, as the grinding 
is done by the women, and there is no waste, the bran being consumed as well as 
the flour. It will be seen that in order .to bring the grain equivalent to an even 
number of ounces, the actual margins will be a little over 6 per cent, in the case of 
the full, and very nearly 9 per cent, in the case of the minimum ration, while the 
conversion of ounces into chattaks, on the conventional assumption that one 
chattak equals two ounces, involves a further addition to the margin in favour of the 
wmrker of about 2I per cent, in each case. These margins wall, in our opinion, 
amply cover the loss in conversion to flour, and also the loss generally involved 
by. treating pulse as at the same price as the staple grain. In respect to the 
special case of ragi, which has been sometimes used as the staple grain in parts 
of Southern India, there is evidence that it is seldom eaten as the sole grain, 
even by the poorest. We think that w-here ragi happens to be the cheapest grain 
in common use in the market it should not be regarded by itself as the staple 
grain ; a mixed basis of ragi and cholum or other grain might be used, the pro¬ 
portion of ragi not being more than two-thirds or less than one-third. 


455. Our grain equivalents for the full and minimum rations will thus be 40 
Proposed grain wages for all and 24 Ounces, respectively, and the former will 

be the grain wage of our class I, while the 
latter will be the minimum grain wage for all workers and the allowance 
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fet gra£tmtbt% relieves Adult class IV. The corresponding full and mini- 
ihttih gfain-equivafents of the existing codes are 42 and 26 ourices fOr thatei and 
38 add 26 ounces for females^ but we consider that the margin allowed by the old 
cOnVetSibh rule was higher than tiecessary, and under it the grain-equivalents for 
^gihales Were ovefcaldilated, as shown above in paragraph 436. The grain wage 
for class 11 will be 30 ouilces Or three-^quarters of the full wage. Wofrkmg children 
below the age of 12 should receive about half of this, and we propose to allow 
i6 Ounces. We consider, however, that working ehildreii should not be subject 
to fihe. For noh-Working children under 8 years of age we propose an allowance 
of 10 oUh'Ces. In the case of children over this age, who are not admitted aS 
workers or may receive gratuitous relief in villages, we consider that this allowance 
may be ihcreased to 14 ounces. We recornmend elsewhere, however, that as a 
general rule, and whenever possible, tion-working children should be relieved in 
kitchens, in which case it rriay be left to the local authorities to prescribe the 
cbtnpOrtent items of the food to be -given, and the average weight that should be 
allowed for children under and over 8 years of age respectively, so that theit gmin 
ehuivaiehtS rhay agree as nearly as may be with those here proposed. 

456. The provisional grain wage which we propose for all classes, except the 

special, will therefore be as follows, in terms 6i 
Wage scale m Indian measure. usual Indian measure, the chattak, which is eqiial 

to one-sixteenth of the seer, or ^|oth of the maund of Sbf lbs., so 
chattak = 2'o5i ounces nearly. 


Class I 


IV. 





CKattaks. 

.—Diggers 


... 

... 20 

.—Carriers 

... 


... 15 

.—Working children ... 

... 

•«« 

tii 8 

C Adult dependants ■) 

C Minimum wage J 

• •• 

... 

12 

'.—Non-working children— 

(i) Over 8 years ... 

• • • 

... 

7 

(ii) Under 8 'years ... 

• • • 


5 


As regards nursing mothers we would allow them the wage of their class, 
which will usually be 15 chattaks, along with the non-working child’s allowance of 
5 chattaks. In other words a nursing mother will receive the full wage of 2b 
chattaks for herself and child. It is unnecessary to specify a grain wage for the 
special class. When such a class is considered necessary the wage may exceed 
that for class I by a constant difference, that will be specified by the locahGov¬ 
ernment. The number in this class will alWays be small, and should not exceed a 
certain percentage of the number of other workers, which will depend upon 
circumstances and can be fixed by the Superintending Engineer or other local 
officers, as may be prescribed In the provin cial code. 

The grain wage^ thus suggested are for works conducted under the code 
system of task-work, on which the workers never receive less than the pres¬ 
cribed minimum wage, except in cases of contumacy. Where payment,is rnade 
strictly by results, and no minimum wage is recognised, we are of opinion that it 
rmay be left to the discretion of local Governments to authorise in their .provinciar 
codes'the payment of wages exceeding these limits by about 25 per cent, on the 
perfomiance of a proportionately enhanced task. 
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457. In applying these grain-equivalents we recommend that daily wages or 

allowances when paid in cash*should always be fixed 
in terras of full pice, whether payments be made 
daily or not. The system of full pice payments 
was proposed in the rules issued with the NorthrWestern Provinces Resolution 
No. I8-P.-W., dated the 5th December 1896, and was adopted by the other 
provinces in which those rules were followed. The practice did not, however, 
originate with those rules, but was in force long before their issue in the 
Behar and North Bengal relief operations of 1891-92, and is prescribed in 
section 103 of the Bengal code, in which' certain pice wages are proposed 
to correspond with the full, three-quarters, and minimum wage, and in which it is 
directed that “ the wage should never be fixed in pies, a coin not commonly used 
in the villages.” In the Punjab and also in Burma a system of full pice payments 
was independently evolved during the course of the late relief operations. It was 
only in Bombay and Madras that wages were throughout calculated and paid in 
pies, and this practice rendered daily payments impossible, whereas daily payments 
were the general, but not universal, practice when the wages were in full pice. With 
daily payments a full pice daily wage is obligatory. In provinces in which pay¬ 
ments have not been made daily, the practice is thought to involve unnecessary 
labour for the staff and to interfere unduly with the progress of the work, but we 
are impressed with the fact that wherever it has been in force, it has been 
approved with absolute unanimity by all the officers, both Civil and Public 
Works, concerned, both on account of its popularity with the workers, and the 
security that it provides against fraud. We do not, however, wish to recommend 
that daily payments should be made universally obligatory. We are content 
that this should be left to the discretion of local Governments, but whether 
payments are made daily or not, we consider that the daily wage should be 
invariably fixed in full pice. We advocate this not only as facilitating, the prac¬ 
tice of daily payments, but also on independent grounds. The system of a full 
pice wage, apart from the simplicity which it introduces into the accounts, renders 
it unnecessary to alter the wage scale with every petty variation in the price of 
grain, and it enables every worker to know exactly what his daily wage should be 
throughout a long period. We are aware that frequent variations have been 
avoided in some provinces by what is known as the 10 per cent, rule, under 
which no alteration is made in the wage basis for variations of less than 10 per 
cent, in the price of grain, but we consider such a rule is open to objection on 
principle, and that it will be unnecessary if the wage is always calculated and 
paid in full pice. Nor do we consider it a disadvantage that under the rule the fine 
for a day cannot be less than one pice^ and must always be a full number of 
pice. But in recommending this system of full pice wages we must take excep¬ 
tion to the North-Western Provinces pice-conversion rule, which is to the effect 
that if the exact money cost of the grain equivalent exceeds a pice-multiple by 
two pies or more the next higher pice-raultiple is to be paid, but that if the excess 
is less than two pies then the pice-multiple below shall be paid. The effect of this 
rule theoretically is that in nearly two out of three of all cases in which the 
true wage exceeds a pice-multiple the advantage is in favour of Government 
and against the worker. In actual practice under the wage bases which gen¬ 
erally obtained, the advantage in favour of Government appears to have been 
greater than this, and many workers-received nearly 2 pies less than the true 
wage due to them. We consider, therefore, that if a full pice wage is adopted. 
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the rule should be that whea the true and exact wage exceeds a pice-multiple 
by 11 pies exactly or more, the next higher pice-multiple should be given, 
and in other cases the pice-multiple that is exceeded should be taken. In an 
equitable give-and-take rule the only really doubtful case is when the excess, 
as worked out to three places of decimals of an anna, is if pies exactly, and 
in such cases we propose that the benefit of the doubt should be given to 
the worker. Under such a rule the difference between the daily wage in 
pice and the wage he would receive in pies will never exceed one pie either 
way. 

At the end of this section will be found a full pice wage table which has 
been calculated on the principle recommended above for the grain equivalents 
which we have provisionally proposed, and for grain rates varying from 12 to 32 
lbs. to «e rupee. It will be seen that under it the same wage scale will often 
obtain through a considerable range of prices, and that the differences between 
the wages of classes I, II and IV are practically constant throughout. 

458. In saying that we considered that only one standard of ration and 

Necessity for deviations from the ^^ge need be laid down for all India, we indicated 
standard wage-scale. that we proposed to guard this by a rule allowing 

the local Governments a certain power of deviation. We think it necessary that 
within certain limits the local Governments. should have a discretion equal to 
their responsibility in this matter which so seriously affects the lives and healthy 
of the people, and the finances of the State- We consider that the principle 
recommended by the Famine Commission that the rates of wage should be based 
on approved scales of rations, and should closely follow the ri.se and fall of prices, 
is a most important one, which should not be abandoned or deviated from at all 
without due reason. We are not sure that in the recent famine too free a power 
of deviating from it has not been assumed in some provinces. At the same time 
we recognise that conditions vary greatly in different provinces, and even in 
different parts of the same province, and at different times and seasons. A 
particular wage which may be materially inadequate at one time and place, may 
be unnecessarily liberal at another. In some places and at some times the people 
have natural resources which are wanting at other places and times, and it may 
be legitimate, and perhaps necessary, to take the existence or absence of these 
into account. For examples we may mention the abundance or. absence of 
mahua or other wild fruit and vegetables, of fuel which can be picked up near 
the works, or of cheap meat. Again, where the standard famine wage is much 
below or in excess of the prevailing market wage of the country, this may indi¬ 
cate that some variation is advisable and legitimate. When the circumstances 
of life on relief works are extremely trying as in the rains in some places, and in 
the hot winds in others, it may be judicious to allow a somewhat higher wage 
than is ordinarily necessary. The same argument applies when it is known that 
the physical condition of a large proportion of the workers is below par. 
In such a case a wage may be not enough to generally restore or even maintain 
strength, though if the same people had not fallen into a reduced condition it 
might have been quite sufficient. On the other hand, at the end of a famine, and 
occasionally at other times when a demand tfor labour has arisen and the able- 
bodied relief workers clearly show themselves inclined to remain on the works 
without necessity, it may be legitimate and advisable to make the works less 
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attractive by some moderate reduction of the standard rates and wages in 
order to induce pebpleio 

There is also one case in which we think a more or less general deviation 
from the ordinary wage standard may be contemplated, and that is when people 
are eriiployed on small works in or closely adjoining their own villages. Such 
works are vefy popular and are apt to attract almost all the available labour in 
the village. Moreover, the people in their own homes have ways and means of 
making a wage go further than it will at a distance. We think that in this case 
local Governments would generally find it safe to direct that all persons of class 
I as defined above should be placed in class II, or as an intermediate measure 
that all such persons should receive a wage less by one pice than the prescribed 
wage of their class. There will usually be no difficulty in getting a sufficient 
number of diggers in such cases, and when payment is not made by r|j||ilts the 
proposal is entirely in accordance with section 134 of the provisional code. We 
propose this, however, only in the case of small village works, in the execution 
of which the villagers themselves are the principal or only persons interested, 
b.nd hot in the case of large or public works that may be in progress in' the 
tmihediate vicinity of a village. Tbe reas’ons for the distinction are obvious. It 
Is ho doubt tttfe that ■people will attend a work close to their village for a smaller 
%age thian will attr'act them to a distance, and that they will often leave the work as 
the distance increases. But in the case of large works it would hardly be practi- 
„'Cable to introduce different'wage scales or systems'of classification varying with the 
distances from which people "hiight come to the works, nor do we think it 
IbjeCtiohable that people coming to them when in the-vicinity of their villages 
should be'alloWed the benefit Of the classification and “wage scale generally in 
force on suCh works. Althoi^h they may have petty resources of their own which 
may render it possible for them not to follow the works as the distance from the 
Ullage increases, those resources may not in themselves be sufficient to maintain 
them throughout the wholesperiod of distress, and if they-are willing to husband 
them by doing a fair day’s worlc for a relief wage when the work happens to be 
brought near to their doors, there is no reason why they should be discouraged 
from doihg so. 

459. To cover all possible reasons for deviation, and to give the local GdV- 

mitter 
;m, %e 

propose that they should have power within the limit meritioned beloW to suspend 
the rule by which the standard rates'and wages follow the rise and fall of prices. 
They would do this by fixing from time to time as the wage barsis fdr particular 
works or groups of works a grain rate somewhat higher "or lowCr than that actu¬ 
ally obtaining at the time. This discretion '^iH nOcessanly be 'exercised With 
reference to a pice wage table or ready-reckoner in some sUch form as that givCn 
at the end of this section. The local Gbvernihent should, we think, be alloWdd 
to depute this power formally to officers not below the rank of Famine Comniis'- 
sioner or Commissioner of a Division ; such officers to be bouiid to immediately 
report each exercise of the power. We think this fixing of a giain rate differing 
from the actual should be done except by written orders to be officially 
recorded, and that the reasohs should always be stated ih the orders. SuCh 
orders would, of course, have to be reCbhSiderCd with eWery Subsequent charige 
of prices which would ordinarily require a change 6f Wage by the pice table. 


Liipit of _ germ^ssible, deviation 
from the standard wage-scale. 


ernments the degree of free discretion in the 
which we think ought to be entrusted to tl 
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The maximum limit of deviation which we would propose is 25 per cent, in either 
direction. Thus when the actual rate is 20 lbs. to the rupee, the wage basis to be 
prescribed should never be less than 15 lbs. or more than 25 lbs. to the rupee. 
We believe that the limits of deviation thus proposed will be sufficient to give 
all the margin which is necessary, and that it is sufficiently wide to render 
our provisional grain equivalents appropriate at all times in all provinces. It 
is not however necessary that they should be regarded as absolute: whenever 
circumstances require it, local Governments should be permitted to propose 
revised grain equivalents and corresponding pice wage tables of their own, but 
we think that they should be brought into force only with the sanction of the 
Government of India. 

460. The recommendations which we have now made in regard to classifi- 

Geuerai remarks on proposed appear to US to be in close accord- 

classification and wage-scale. ance with the original proposals of the Famine Com¬ 

missioners and of the provisional code. We think that in the course of the 
long correspondence that attended the evolution of the present codes, those 
proposals have been to a certain extent departed from, sometimes in the direction 
of greater liberality, and sometimes in the opposite direction. In some respects 
we have reverted in the direction of the original proposals. On the whole our 
recommendations in respect to wages and classification will probably be thought 
somewhat less liberal than the prescriptions of the present codes. On a review 
of all the evidence we are confident that they are sufficient, but do not believe 
that they could safely be put lower. We consider that any more liberal system 
than that now proposed w'ould go beyond the necessities of the case, and might 
entail a large unnecessary expenditure. An unnecessarily high wage is of course 
to be most carefully avoided for other obvious reasons. It would be likely 
to attract to the works some people not really destitute who could and M'ould 
otherwise manage to support themselves on their own resources, to keep labourers 
on the works when other employment was open to them, and to render it 
difficult for private employers to obtain all the labour that they may require. 
It must also be remembered that there are thousands who do not attend relief 
works who support themselves during periods of distress on means that would 
not compare favourably with the wages that can be earned by relief labourers. 
After considering all the evidence that has been placed before us, we think 
the maximum wages which would have been allowable under our proposals would 
never have been found inadequate to the requirements of the situation in any part 
of the country affected by the recent famine. 

On the other hand, it may be urged that the adoption during the late famine 
of the full standard scale of wages now recommended would have entailed an 
expenditure on relief works, particularly in the North-Western Provinces, c,on. 
siderably in excess of that actually incurred, and that such a scale cannot be 
justified unless it can be proved that the wages paid in those provinces were 
inadequate for the proper relief of distress and saving of human life. This is as 
difficult to prove as to disprove. Distress and a rise in the rate of mortality 
must occur to a considerable extent in all famines, and the causes are so 
numerous, complicated, and obscure, that in any province in which relief has 
been promptly and extensively administered, it is very difficult to say how 
far a low scale of wages may or may not have affected the issue, or 
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whether an increase in expenditure under this head would have been justified 
by an improvement in results. It is, for instance, obvious that promptitude in 
Opening relief works and distributing village relief at the times when, and 
in the places where, such aid is most required may be more effective in relieving 
distress and reducing mortality than a more liberal scale of wages and allow¬ 
ances not so. serviceably put into the hands of the people. We do not 
consider it necessary to question the general success of the famine administration 
in the North-Western Provinces in order to justify our proposals. This suc¬ 
cess does not affect our opinion that at certain times and stages the wage 
scale there in force was lower than with all the evidence before us we can recom¬ 
mend as a standard for future guidance even in the provinces in which it has 
been applied. 

{vi).—The code system 0/task-work and systems cf faymenthy results, 
tasking, rest-day allowances, relief works accounts, etc, 

461. Under the preceding head of this section we have considered the classi¬ 
fication and wage scale of dally labourers employed 

Payment by resnlts. generally called the code system of task¬ 

work, which involves the payment to each worker, however short may be the 
task performed, of a minimum wage, combined with relief to all the dependants 
thS’t may accompany him to the work, and the Sunday or rest-day allowance. 
We believe that when distress is acute this system is, in spite of the objections 
which have been frequently urged against it, the only one that can be safely 
adopted, and when there is no doubt that acute distress is impending it will 
probably be best to use it from the beginning. It combines better than any 
other system with the free administration of gratuitous relief which is necessary 
at such a crisis. With good management and a population not specially lazy 
or apathetic, it ought not to fail to secure a fair outturn of work. A slightly 
modified form of this code system of task-work was largely adopted in the 
Punjab during the recent famine. The modification consisted in doing away 
with all intermediate proportional fining; for the full task the full wage was 
paid, and for anything less only the minimum wage. This system and its 
advantages are well described in the evidence of Messrs. Floyd and Wakefield 
who used it on the Ghaggar Canal excavation works. It is very simple and we 
think it would often secure a good outturn of work where the pure code system 
of task-work might fail. We recommend therefore that it should be recognised 
as a permissible variation in all the codes. Though the code system of task 
work must be brought into play sooner or later in cases of acute distress, there 
are in our opinion other systems better suited to lighter phases of distress which 
require relief though they are not expected to reach the point of famine. There 
is a long interval between a system of ordinary contract and the code system of 
task-work, and the practice followed in so many provinces during the late famine, 
and the experience gained therefrom, indicate the expediency of permitting the 
introduction of intermediate methods which, while affording greater protection to 
weak and unskilled labour than the former system, will nevertheless secure a stricter 
and more efficient labour test than is ordinarily possible under the latter. We con¬ 
sider, therefore, that the famine codes should permit the introduction of a system 
of payment by results on all relief works when first opened, and in the earlier stages 
of distress. If there are any districts or portions of districts in which the systeirr 

would, forlocal reasons, be inapplicable,they can be excepted in the codes. The 
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system thus allowed to be introduced may be any of the systems A to E which 
have been described in paragraphs 208 to 212 of this report, and which vary from a 
simple modification of the code system of task-work by the elimination of a 
minimum wage to unrestricted piece-work in which there is no maximum limit to 
the earnings. It may rest with the local Government to decide which of these 
systems shall .be authorised by the local codes. Whatever system of payment 
by results be introduced, provision must always be made for such weakly persons 
as may be unable, though not fit objects for gratuitous relief, to earn a subsistence 
wage under the system in force, or to obtain admission into any of the family or 
village gangs working under that system. This provision may be in the form of a 
special piece-work rate to be paid to feeble gangs, or they may be treated as task- 
workers under the code, and be granted the wages prescribed for classes 11 and 
III. The proportion of such weakly persons to those working under the payment 
by results system must be closely watched, arid should it become excessive as 
distress deepens, the local Government should direct the discontinuance in any 
district or portion of a district of the system of payment by results, and the 
general introduction of the task-work system with a minimum wage. The local 
Government may also delegate this power to the Commissioner. 

Payment by results must not be regarded as excluding allowances for depend¬ 
ants. When it is considered necessary to provide for these, as we think it must be 
when the distress is at all severe, it will rest with the local Government to decide 
whether the wages or rates to be paid to the workers should be so adjusted as to 
leave a margin for the support of their dependants, or whether the workers should 
be restricted to the scale of the famine wages proposed in paragraph 456, with 
separate allowances for dependants. The latter seems to us the safer course. The 
former entrusts the support of the dependants too entirely to the sense of duty, 
the capacity and the industry of the workers ; and as the margin allowed must 
apply to all workers, whether they individually have no dependants, or few, or 
many, the tendency must be for it to be dangerously low'. 


The standard task. 


462. Whether payment is made by results or not, and whatever system is 

adopted, it is necessary to define a standard for 
the task. We have already expressed our opinion 
that the standard proposed by the Famine Commissioners should be observed, 
and we recommend that task-tables should in future be prepared on the 
basis of a task for all relief labourers of class I employed on task-work equal 
to 75 per cent, of the task usually performed by able-bodied labourers on 
ordinary works. The task for labourers of class II employed on the same w'ork 
{e.g., in digging or breaking metal) should be not more than two-thirds 
of that of class I, or 50 per cent, of the ordinary task for able-bodied 
labourers. But labourers of class II and class III will usually be employed in 
carrying, and they cannot be refused work and wages, though, if the proportion of 
these classes is excessive, it will not be possible to give them a fair task based 
on that performed by ordinary labour. But some standard for tasking carriers is 
necessary, even if it be only for the sake of showing how far the actual tasking 
deviates from the standard, i.e., the extent to which a real labour test is 
inoperative, and we have already suggested in paragraph 439 that appropriate 
rules should be framed by the local Governments for determining a standard 
task for relief carriers. It should be understood that the basis of tasks here 
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The task unit. 


Fixing' rates for piece-work. 


proposed applies equally to the calculation of rates for all modifications of 
task-work. 

463. In connection with tasking, the question of the task unit requires consid¬ 
eration. In some provinces the practice of tasking 
each individual worker has been tried, but even where 
practicable, as in the case of metal breaking, it has generally been given up, 
as liable to great abuses. In the case of earthwork attempts have been made 
to task separately each digger with his group of carriers, but this has been 
found to involve an excessive number of measurements. On the other hand, 
the system of setting a task for a whole' gang, consisting generally of about 100 
workers, is open to objection, owing to the difficulty of distinguishing the slack 
from the industrious workers, and preventing the latter from suffering from the 
idleness of the former. We do not desire to propose any rule on this subject, 
but it appears to us that the Bengal plan of tasking the sub-gang, containing 
from twelve to twenty-five workers and including generally four or five diggers 
with their associated carriers, is the most effective and convenient. 

464. When piece-work subject to a maximum limit is given out, the rates 

should be fixed on the basis of the task-work tables 
and the wages prescribed for different classes of 

workers. Thus the rate per 1,000 cubic feet of earthwork will depend upon the 
required number of diggers with the proper complement of carriers according to 
the prescribed tables and formulae. The rate per 1,000 cubic feet may then be 
taken as the sum of the daily wage due to the number of workers in each cla^s 
according to the wage scale in force. A margin may be added for relief of 
dependants when this is authorized, or for the rest-day wage if piece-workers are 
not permitted to work on Sundays, which we think should be the general rule. 
The scale of rates adopted will be subject to enhancement or reduction when 
alterations are ordered in the wage basis. When there is no maximum limit to 
the task, the rate may be calculated in the same way, but may require modification 
on account of the absence of a limit, or with reference to rates paid by private 
employers or to other considerations. 

465. We consider that all workers to whom payment is not made by results 

should be allowed one day of rest in the week, either 
on Sunday or the local market-day, and should be 
given a rest-day allowance, equal to the minimum 

or class IV wage for adults, and the class III wage for working children. 
Dependants should also be given the allowance of their class. In the case of 
village works, or when payment is made by results, it may be left to the local 
Government to decide whether the rest-day allowance may be given or not. 
The rest-day allowances to workers should be recorded in the accounts as 
payments to labour, and not as gratuitous relief. The conditions as to previous 
attendance that should qualify for the allowance may be left to the discretion of 
the local Government. 


Rest-day allowances or Sunday 

wage. 


Relief to new comers. 


466. There should be no absolute rule that all new comers should be given 

a cash wage on first arrival at a relief work. They 
should, however, receive a dole in dry grain or a 
ration of cooked food, at the discretion of the officer in charge, if he considers 
that they are really in want of it. 
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467. In considering the reports, statements and evidence which have been 

laid before us in relation to famine relief works 
Returns and accounts. we have experienced great difficulty in arriving at 

definite conclusions on many points owing to the 
defectiveness and want of uniformity in the system of returns and accounts 
adopted. As an instance it may be noted that in the North-Western Provinces 
the expenditure on works establishment and on contingencies has not been kept 
separate from that incurred on wages to the workers, a result that has to be 
borne in mind in all comparisons with the accounts of other provinces. The 
general question of famine returns and accounts is not one which has been 
referred to us for consideration, but effective analysis of the results attained under 
different methods of management on relief works depends so much on the 
adoption of a systematic and uniform system in the periodical returns, that we 
think we may usefully indicate the main points on which statistical information 
should be recorded. Thej are;— 


(i) The total daily attendance of workers and of persons gratuitously 

relieved on the works ; under “workers” to be shown separately 
the numbers of men, women and children (under 12), and under 
“ gratuitously relieved ” the number of adults and non-working 
children. 

(ii) Workers on piece-work, if any, to be shown separately from those in 

receipt of a daily wage. The numbers of the latter in each of the 
prescribed classes to be shown separately, and for the former the 
numbers of men, women and children. 

(iii) The total amount of the wages paid to workers on daily wage and 

on piece-work to be shown separately and brought into comparison 
with the amounts payable to them if paid the ordinary famine wage 
at the prices current. 

(iv) Payments to works establishment to be recorded separately from all 

other payments. 

(v) Payments, other than wages or earnings of relief workers and of 

works establishment, to be shown together under “ other items ”, 
unless it is considered desirable to show them under separate sub¬ 
heads, such as conservancy, hutting, etc. 

(vi) The total value at normal rates of work done during periods of not 

more than one month to be brought into comparison for such 
periods with the expenditure incurred during the same periods. 

(vii) ' Total value at normal rates of work done up to date to be similarly 

brought into comparison at intervals of not more than one month 
with total expenditure to date. 

(viii) The total payments on account of the gratuitously relieved to be 
separately shown. 


We consider that information on all these points should be given in the final 
returns, and that the initial and derived returns should be prepared accordingly 
so as to work up to them. In addition certain subsidiary iniormation will be 
required by the authority responsible for the efficient management of the works^ 
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which will be incorporated in the initial returns, but will not necessarily be 
carried into the final returns. The details will depend on the character of the 
work and the system under which it is being carried out, but they will relate 
to such points as the number of labourers on daily wage employed on general 
duty or irrespective of task, the number of diggers and their outturn of work in 
comparison with the amount due from them under the prescribed task, the num¬ 
ber of carrier units in comparison with the number required under any rules 
for fixing a standard carriers’ task and the like. 

We fully recognise the importance of making relief returns, accounts, and 
office work generally, as simple as possible, but in order to attain simplicity the 
first essential is a clear formulation of the demands for statistical information 
which will be made by the authorities. We have indicated allihe points on which 
we consider information is ever likely to be required, in , the hope that future 
returns will not only be much more useful but also much simpler than many of 
those which have been maintained during the recent famine. 


Ready reckoner for pice wages. 
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SECTION II. 

Gratuitous relief, and the relief of adult dependants and non-working child¬ 
ren OF WORKERS. 

468. The view taken by the Famine Commissioners, and accepted by the 

The view taken by the Famine Government of India, was that labour commensur- 
Commission. afg the' labourer’s powers should be exacted 

from all applicants for relief; and that the old, the infirm and other persons 
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incapable of work should be gratuitously relieved in their own villages. ■ In dis¬ 
cussing the question of gratuitous relief, the Famine Commissioners observed in 
paragraph 141 of their report , 

“ If gratuitous relief is never given to those who are able to do a reasonable amount 
of labour, but only to the children, infirm, and old, to cripples and house-ridden people, 
and to those necessarily required to attend to them; and if there is an efficient system of 
village inspection to see that the persons on the relief list are, as far as outward signs go, 
deserving of it, and that they do receive it; the result will be that relief will reach the 
majority in the most effective way, though there may be a certain small number of people 
who get it improperly. With these two safeguards, the danger of the misuse of the State 
funds will be minimised, and the danger of imposing a test so repugnant to the people as 
to prevent their accepting relief will be avoided. But there will still be room for relief 
houses, the proper sphere of which will be to receive such persons as have separated 
themselves from their homes and villages,— aimless wanderers, habitual beggars, or 
debilitated people who have fallen out of the ranks of the labourers and require to be 
fed up or receive medical attendance in order to regain strength and return to work. ” 

In these principles we express full concurrence, and the experience of the 
recent famine does not suggest" that in their broad application to home relief 
any departure should be made from them. 

469, In codifying these recommendations of the Famine Commissioners, 

‘'’<= o' *0 provisional code prescribed 

relief. that— 

" The following classes of persons would at such times (times of scarcity or famine) 
ordinarily receive gratuitious relief, provided that they have no relatives able, and by the 
custom of the country bound, to support them 

(a) idiots and lunatics, 

{b) cripples, 

(c) blind persons, 

{d) all who from age or physical weakness are incapable of earning a living, 

(e) all persons whose attendance on the sick or on infant children in their homes, 
is absolutely necessary.” 

This prescription of the code, if properly and liberally interpreted, appears 
to correctly express the views of the Famine Commissioners as to home relief, 
and it is reproduced in all the existing codes. In the Bombay, Madras, and 
Punjab codes there are some small differences in the wwding of the proviso, 
or of the classification, which are apparently intended to guard against the 
proviso being too rigidly enforced, or to make sure that class (d) is liberally 
interpreted. We do not think that these differences need be objected to. It is 
not intended, nor would it be proper, to give gratuitous relief to those who are 
capable of attending relief works, and of doing a reasonable amount of labour 
there ; and the five classes enumerated appear to embrace all persons who are 
"other than able-bodied.” The case of pregnant women, which may be thought 
a doubtful one, is expressly admitted by one of the codes. We are certainly of 
opinion that if women of whose pregnancy there can be no doubt, or nursing 
mothers, apply for gratuitous relief, and are not debarred by the proviso, they 
should be considered temporarily eligible. The case of parda nashin women 
and of a few other persons of fallen fortune, who cannot be fairly expected to 
attend relief works, is provided for in another chapter by most of the codes. With. 
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these exceptions, the prescription of the provisional code above quoted does not 
seem to us, if properly interpreted, to exclude from the receipt of gratuitous relief 
any person or class of persons in need of relief who cannot reasonably be expected 
to go to a relief work. In the case of a relief porker, no inquiry is necessary or is 
allowed as to whether or not he is really in need of relief. The fact of his submit¬ 
ting to the test of giving a reasonable amount of work in return for a subsistence 
wage is considered to be sufficient proof of his necessity without further inquiry. 
But in the case of a recipient of gratuitous relief there is no such test and no such 
proof. It was for this among other reasons that the Famine Commissioners 
insisted so strongly upon the safeguard of an efficient system of village inspec¬ 
tion to see that the persons receiving gratuitous relief are really deserving of it. 
An inquiry was to be made in each case, not merely to ascertain whether the 
applicant fell within any of the classes enumerated but also to make reasonably 
sure that he was personally destitute and without relations able and bound to 
support him. It is this latter part of the inquiry which requires the most care 
and judgment, and in respect to which the most trust must be placed upon the 
discretion of the inspecting officers. 


470. We have said that we consider that the definition of persons eligible for 
The classes enumerated embrace all village gratuitous relief quoted above from the 
deserving objects. provisional code is in ordinary circumstances 

sufficiently wide and that it requires no alteration. But we desire to point out, 
and to lay stress upon the fact, that no persons of the classes described in that 
definition should be considered ineligible for village relief under the proviso be¬ 
cause the bread-winners of the family are employed on relief works, or be referred 
to relief as dependants on works for the same reason. They should on the con- 
. trary be allowed free option either to go to relief works as dependants, or to apply 
for village relief, and if they choose the latter course they should get village relief 
if not ineligible on other grounds. . In the event of their going to a relief work 
as dependants, the fact of their presence on the work and their submission to the 
control and discipline that is there maintained has to be accepted as a sufficient 
test of their necessity, and no further inquiry into their circumstances is required. 
If however they elect to remain in the village and to be put on the gratuitous relief 
list no such test is forthcoming, and it therefore becomes necessary to make an 
inquiry into their circumstances as in the case of all other applicants for such relief. 
In such Inquiry the fact of the bread-winners of the family being on relief works where 
they only earn wages sufficient for their own support or having migrated to a 
distance to obtain employment as “ cooly ” labourers will be a very important 
consideration, but it will not necessarily be conclusive proof of the necessity of 
the applicants. The existence of private means is not incompatible with such 
circumstances. The inquiry should embrace so far as possible the applicants’ 
whole circumstances before they are finally brought upon the list, though as 
a temporary measure pending full inquiry, and especially when the stage of acute 
famine has been reached, absence of this kind of their ordinary bread-winners 
and supporters might of Itself be accepted as sufficient to bring them on the list 
for the time being. 


471. There are two exceptional cases in which an expansion beyond this 

Two exceptional cases when an definition may legitimately be allowed. The first is 
expansion of gratuitous relief is per- ^ , 

inissibie. the Case of aboriginal hill and jungle tribes. We deal 

fully with the treatment of these people both as regards works and gratuitous 
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relief in a subsequent section of this chapter. The other exceptional case is when 
the rains break, and it becomes impossible to provide suitable work fairly adja- 
cent to the homes of the people. A certain proportion of able-bodied persons 
must be in the villages at this season for cultivating the fields. In the case of the 
cultivator, he may have difficulty in finding the means of subsistence between the 
sowing of his crop and the reaping of the harvest; and in the case of the labourer 
he may not be able to find continuous employment for himself and his family, 
or the wage he may get may be a bare subsistence wage for himself only and insuffi¬ 
cient for the support of hisfamlly. In such circumstances some relief isnecessary 
either by way of taccavi advances or by an expansion ef gratuitous relief. When 
an expansion of village relief Is allowed in these circumstances. It will have to be 
conducted with great care and caution and urtder the closest supervision,, as other- 
M'ise it might open the door to much abuse. 

472. We are of opinion that the organization of village relief and village 
Necessity for early organization inspection should begin at least as soon- as relief 

of village relief. works, and that as a general rule the actual distribu¬ 

tion of a certain amount of village relief should begin at the same time or soon- 
after. We attach very great importance to the early organization of village relief. 
Besides immediate and prospective relief to the destitute incapables in villages, 
one great object of the organization Is to enable the district officer to obtain a 
knowledge of the real condition of the people generally, to ascertain whether 
all who require relief on works, or in poor-houses or at home, are getting it, or 
are in a position to get it if they require i,t, and to form an estimate of the 
efficiency of the measures of relief afforded which he cannot get otherwise.. 
The first recipients of village relief are the class of destitute incapables who in 
ordinary times have no- relatives able to support them, and who depend habitually 
upon the voluntary alms and assistance of their neighbours. Bearing this fact 
in mind, we consider that when the necessity for starting regular relief works 
has had to be admitted, the necessity for giving gratuitous relief to this class 
will as a rule assert itself at the same time. It is no doubt undesirable to take 
action which will have the effect of causing the springs of private charity on 
which these people ordinarily depend to dry up prematurely, but the disposition 
to trust too long to private charity is a dangerous one. When the existence 
of distress not restricted to the very poorest classes has become well established, 
it will generally, w'e think, be found that village charity is incapable of meeting 
adequately the necessities of the helpless destitute of this class. Later on w’hen 
distress becomes really severe many of the other class of incapables, who in 
ordinary times depend upori their relations, will have to get State relief, if such 
relations are people of small means. 

473. In paragraph 106, while treating of the deviations from the prescrip- 
FiMtiofl of a numerical standard tions of the provincial code that occurred in the 

limit'ofgratmtous relief not desij.^bie. North-Western Provinces, we have alluded to the 
practice of fixing a numerical standard limit of gratuitous relief. We do not 
approve of the fixation of a limit beyond which if gratuitous relief be given, 
explanations must be submitted to the local Government or other superior 
authority. We think it inadvisable to fix percentage limits entailing special 
explanatory reports, though they may be suggested as guides to adminis¬ 
trative or supervising officers. 
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474. Village gratuitous relief, we think, should ordinarily be given in the 

shape of a grain dele equal to the grain equiva- 
The gratuitous relief dole. lent of the minimum wage, or the adult depend¬ 

ant’s wage, recommended in paragraph 456 of our report, namely 12 chattaks. 
In the case of children the amount of the grain dole should be that recommended 
by us for class V, namely 7 chattaks for children between 8 and 12 years of age 
and 5 chattaks for children below 8. But we think that all the codes should 
continue to retain the alternative of giving a money dole instead of a grain dole; 
when cash doles are given the amounts should be those shown in columns 4, 6 
and 7 of the ready reckoner or pice table at page 282 of our report. When 
famine is very severe it may be necessary in places to establish kitchens for feed¬ 
ing the children on village relief, but this will not always be possible. We observe 
that section 227 of the Punjab code contains a provision requiring the District 
Superintendent of Police to obtain from the Civil Surgeon for the guidance of his 
subordinates a simple statement of the kind and quantity of food that should 
be given to starving wanderers in urgent need. This is a useful provision which 
might well find a place in all the codes. 

475. As regards the non-working children of relief workers and their adult 

Non-working cbiidren and adult dependants who are present on the works and are 
dependants of relief workers. treated as such, they can either be fed in kitchens 

cr a cash or grain allowance for their support can be given to the workers on 
whom they are dependent. The provisional code contemplated that the non¬ 
working children should invariably be fed in kitchens while adult dependants 
should be given the minimum wage. All the existing codes, except that of 
Burma where there are no kitchens, provide for both systems, namely for cash or 
grain allowances and for kitchens. The advantages of kitchens are that they act 
as a test and tend to keep off people not absolutely requiring relief, and that they 
are especially suited to the requirements of young children who in times of acute 
famine run the risk of being neglected by their parents (it may or may not be for 
reasons beyond the control of the parents) and consequently deteriorate. The 
disadvantages are that they are no real test in the case of certain low castes, while 
in the case of respectable people and the better castes they may be too severe 
and deterrent a test, particularly with adults. Also that they, are expensive and 
require the maintenance of large establishments. The advantages of the cash or 
grain allowance system are that the system is easily worked, that it is inexpensive 
in the matter of establishment and that it involves no repugnant test. The dis¬ 
advantages are that it may prove too attractive and so become unduly expensive, 
and that in times of severe famine it fails to afford with certainty sufficient relief, 
particularly to children. 

476. We are of opinion that all the codes (except perhaps that of Burma 

.. where peculiar circumstances exist) should continue 

Preference should as a rule be . . r , j .. 1 1 

given to kitchens. to contain provision for both systems, and that local 

Governments should have discretion to adopt in any particular case the system 

which seems most suitable to existing circumstances. But as a general rule we are 

in favour of the kitchen system in the case of children. In the case of adults 

the existence of caste or other prejudice may undoubtedly prevent many persons 

requiring relief from accepting it in the shape of cooked food, but with young 

children we think this is true onlv of a few tracts, or particular castes. The 

experience of the recent famine and the evidence we have taken on the subject 
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conBrm us in the belief that In the great majority of cases parents will not 
to sending their young children to kitchens, although it might be they would not 
be willing to accept such relief themselves. In scarcities, or at the beginning ol 
famine, the cash or grain allowance system may be found conyenient and un¬ 
objectionable for children as well as adults. But if it is considered necessary to 
enforce a test owing to the excessive numbers of persons claiming to be depend¬ 
ants attracted, or if it is found that sufficient relief is not afforded to children, 
then the kitchen system should be substituted. In severe famine we think It 
will always be necessary to introduce the kitchen system for children. But in 
order to guard against the possibility of deserving persons,, who from caste or 
other prejudice cannot accept cooked food, being excluded from all relief although 
they really require it, we think that when the kitchen system is introduced dis¬ 
cretion should be allowed to the officer in charge of the work to exempt from 
the obligation of accepting cooked food persons who from caste feeling or pre¬ 
judice, or local status, cannot reasonably be expected to submit to such a form 
of relief, and to give such persons either a money dole or an uncooked ration, 
{preferably the latter. 

477. In paragraph 461, while speaking of relief works on the system qf pay- 

„ ^ ment by results, we have stated that such a system 

Hems of payment by results. must not be regarded as excluding allowances for 

dependants, and we have expressed the opinion that when it is considered neces¬ 
sary to provide for dependants, as we think it must be when the distress is at all 
severe, it should rest with the local Government to decide whether the wages or 
■rates to be paid to the workers should be so adjusted as to leave a margin for the 
support of their dependants or whether the workers should be restricted to the 
famine wages proposed by us with separate allowances for dependants. It is our 
belief that no local Government will ever use the system of piece-work without a 
maximum unless it intends that it shall be a condition of the system that the 
workers shall support their dependants out of their earnings. As to piece-work 
with a maximum and other systems of payment by results of that nature, we 
ithink the margin allowed by the maximum will always be small and intended rather 
to encourage industry than to support dependants who may or may not exist. 
If such a system is used for famine relief without separate allowances to depend¬ 
ants, we think local Governments would be wise to restrict it to peiiods of com¬ 
paratively light distress. If distress is at all severe we do not think it safe with 
such a system to trust to the relief workers being able and willing to support 
their dependants out of what they earn on the works. 

478. Poor-houses are intended primarily for the reception and relief of persons, 

such as vagrants and professional beggars unfit to 
work, who either have no homes or cannot conve¬ 
niently be sent to their homes, and for contumacious persons fit to work 
refuse to labour. The decision as to the particular stage of the distress at wMcht 
a poor-house system should be established depends very largely upon the degree 
of severity of the distress and upon the measures, particularly in the direction of 
village gratuitous relief, which have been taken to meet it. In the early stages of 
distress, whether or not to start poor-houses must be a matter of local discretion ; 
but we think that when the prevalence of more or less severe and general distress 
has been recognised by the starting of relief works and the organizing of village 
relief, it may be taken as a general rule that poor-houses at principal centres are 


Poor-houses. 
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are certainly desirable. There will, by that time, be undoubtedly a considerable 
number of vagrants and professional beggars wiio can best be relieved in poor- 
houses. Moreover poor-houses have by this time another use. As the Famine 
Commissioners suggested, applicants for village relief can in case of doubt as to 
eligibility be sent to poor-houses and so can contumacious idlers on the works. 
When famine is very severe, many people resort to poor-houses or are brought to 
them in a greatly debilitated and sometimes even in a moribund condition.. The 
poor-houses then become somewhat of the nature of hospitals or large infirmaries-. 
In these circumstances experience shows that the minimum ration is quite in¬ 
adequate, and a larger ration, or special dietary, has to be prescribed by the 
medical officer in charge of the institution, not merely for those admitted to the 
hospital side as patients, but also for many of the ordinary inmates. We there¬ 
fore think that all the codes should contain a distinct provision that the officer in 
charge of the poor-house, who if possible should be a medical officer, should have 
full discretion to give any inmate, whether admitted to the hospital *or not, a 
special diet suited to his requirements. In practice, this is what was generally 
done during the recent famine. 

SECTION in. 

The aboriginal hill and jungle tribes. 

479. One of the greatest difficulties of relief administration during the late 

famine has been in dealing with the half-civilised 

Relief of hill and jungle tribes , . . , , . t .1 1 -n j • 1 . 

should be a specialized branch of aboriginal population of the hill and jungle tracts. 

relief organization. difficulties experienced were not confined to any 

one province, but were a feature common, in a greater or less degree, to all the 

provinces that had to organize relief for people of this class. The ordinary code 

machinery for meeting various degrees of privation and suffering, including the 

automatic labour-system which provides for all able to labour sufficient work at a 

wage large enough to keep them in health and strength, has proved in their 

case more or less inadequate. As pointed out by the Famine Commissioners in 

paragraph 83 of their report, there will always be classes who, from their habits, 

personal character, or ignorance, will neither help themselves nor be easy to help, 

and who, though they suffer from extreme want, will linger on without applying for 

or accepting relief till it may be too late to save their lives. This description 

applies to the condition of things among these hill and jungle people during the 

recent famine. In many cases they responded but little to the efforts made to 

bring relief within their reach, and as a consequence they suffered much, and 

the mortality among them stood high, especially during the rainy months. It is 

obvious that their relief must be a specialized branch of relief operations, and 

before formulating our recommendations on the subject, it will be convenient to 

examine the various measures adopted or suggested for their relief in the different 

provinces. 

480. In the Central Provinces, the aboriginal tribes constitute a considerable 

The aboriginal races in the Cen- section of the people, numbering about two-and-a- 
trai Proyinces and their charac- half millions Out of a total population of ten and three 
teristic^. quarter millions. They are to be found in varying 

degrees of civilisation. Broadly speaking, however, they may be divided into 
two classes, those who by their intercourse with their Hindu neighbours have 
acquired some of the arts of civilised life and have become merged in the general 
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labouring and agricultural population, and the rest, constituting the majority, 
who still retain their distinctive characteristics as jungle tribes. The case of 
the former presents no special difficulty. They are amenable to the influence 
of the ordinary relief operations- like the rest of the population. It is only the 
latter class whose case demands special consideration. Included in this class 
are the Baigas of Mandla and Balaghat, the Bharias of Chhindwara, the Marlas 
of Chanda, and the Dhanwars of Bilaspur. The efforts of Government to teach 
these people the elements of civilisation have generally failed though their grosser 
habits of human sacrifice, and the like, have been suppressed. Their mode of 
cultivation is of the rudest description. The axe, rather than the plough, is 
their principal implement of husbandry, and a yoke of bullocks is beyond their 
management. They have to move their huts at short intervals from one tract 
of forest to'another as the land they roughly cultivate becomes exhausted in a 
few years. The crops they grow are the coarse hill millets, which yield a com¬ 
paratively large return with but little trouble. They avoid the better classes of 
crops requiring a regular method of cultivation and greater expenditure of time 
and labour. Jungle roots and forest-products form a recognised and substantial 
portion of their fare. These, however, do not contain sufficient nourishment, 
and a certain admixture of cereal food is essential for the preservation of health. 
Some of them rely mainly for the modicum of grain sufficient to temper their 
diet of wild roots, fruits and flowers, upon their harvest-earnings in the adjacent 
civilised tracts in the plains, and are much affected by the loss of such earnings 
whenever those harvests fail. They are thriftless, improvident and qareless of the 
future; they accumulate no wealth, and are possessed of no reserve of resources. 
When their own crops fail, they are reduced to a state approaching starvation 
much more rapidly than the people of the plains. They then wander in the forests 

and live on what they can pick up there, without the usual addition of a small 

portion of some cereal. But this precarious and unsubstantial diet fails after 
a short time to sustain their bodily strength and leaves them unfit to resist 
' the depressing influences of the rainy season, and the malaria which their 

forests breed. During the rains, moreover, the wild edible products are much 

more limited than in the summer, and some become unfit for food or even 
harmful in their effects. Leading a free wild life in their forest homes, isolated 
from their civilised neighbours and not amenable to the influence of the arts 
of settled life, they develop a spirit of independence and impatience of 
control and discipline ; and like the wild beasts among whom they move, they 
become shy, timid and suspicious to a degree. Such is ■ the condition of the 
wildest and the lowest of these tribes, and from this point they vary in every 
degree of civilisation until they reach the level of their Hindu neighbours. To 
the wilder part of these people ordinary relief works can do but little good. 
Steady regular labour, submission to discipline, and method in the general 
conduct of life are qualities essential on famine as on all organized work, and 
these qualities they do not possess. They therefore generally prefer to starve in 
the recesses of their hills and jungles rather than to join the relief works in the 
plains. Even when sometimes forced to come under pressure of starvation, their 
free and easy nature soon rebels against the irksome fetters of organization, and 
any attempt to make them conform to order may quickly drive them back to 
their jungle homes and haunts. The inhospitable nature of the country they live 
in adds to the difficulties of relieving them. It is often a hot-bed of malaria 
and fever, and its steep hills, rushing streams and tangled mass of jungle 
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combine to make it always difficult of access, and during the rains almost im¬ 
penetrable. 


481. Considerable experience in attempting to relieve these people was 

gained in the Central Provinces, and the following 
is a summary of the recoinmendations made on the 
subject by the officers there: — 


Suggestions of the Central Pror 
inces' officers. 


Mr, Fuller, Commissioner of the Jabalpur division, gave his opinion as 
follows 


“ There are certain classes of the population who have shown the greatest repugnance 
to resort to relief works, and have held aloof from them even in direst extremity. These 
in the main belong to the aboriginal tribes, the Gonds and Kols. The Gond villages in 
Mandla suffered very severely indeed. Yet I only came across one which sent large num¬ 
bers to a work, and this was situated within half a mile of the camp. The 

Gonds will work in their own village, or in their own way, but will generally not submit to 
the novelty and the discipline of a relief work. • If they are to be relieved they must be 
, relieved in their villages and be provided with work on the spot under the control of the 
headman. I believe that it would be easier to arrange for this than would at first sight 

appear. In the case of aboriginal people it will be necessary to grant relief 

in this form (village relief) with exceptional liberality as soon as signs of distress appear, 
and to include within its range persons who are capable of doing light work, I think that 
it would be quite possible to arrange for their employment on petty works of improvement 
w’ithin their village. People of this class are, as a general rule, honest in their dealings 
with Government, and I have known cases in which village headmen have at their own 
instance successfully insisted on the performance of some work by those on the gratuitous 
relief list.” 

Mr, Sharp, special relief officer of the Mandla district and one of the most 
important witnesses on the subject, considered that kitchens and gratuitous 
village relief must be the backbone of relief throughout the whole period of famine 
for aborigines. He recommended that these measures should be thoroughly orga¬ 
nized, and be in working order before the rains and in anticipation of the need 
for them and that in addition a system of petty village works should as far as 
possible be arranged for. He added that whatever relief measures are adopted 
they must be early advertised, that is, the people must be told of them in time and 
be actively encouraged to take advantage of them. Mr. DeBrett, Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, Mandla, suggested that when dealing with aboriginal tribes who are 
timid about going to relief works, it would be well to make patwaris prepare, besides 
the list of persons fit for village gratuitous relief, a further list of persons who, 
though able-bodied, require aid. The mukaddam (village headman) would be 
given charge of these men and directed to make them work at improving village 
sites and roads, embanking fields, enlarging and improving village tanks, eradi¬ 
cating kans grass, or any other useful village work that might be available. 
These people would, he thinks, work under their own headmen willingly, and are 
honest enough to carry out their side of the bargain. They should be kept in 
their villages and prevented from wandering and losing condition. A list of possi¬ 
ble village improvements should be prepared in anticipation of the occurrence of 
famine. Mr. Laurie, Commissioner of the Nerbudda division, considered that the 
relief centres in the Chhindwara forests, where the people were fed at kitchens 
and given, if capable, some light work to do, answered their purpose well. He 
pronounced against any attempt to introduce “ payment-by-results ” where the 
shy and suspicious (jond is concerned. He would close all relief works in the 
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rains, and place on gratuitous relief all’ persons who seem likely to starve 
whether apparently fit for work or not. He expressed the opinion that the 
reduction of the forest dues on bamboos and articles manufactured from the 
products of the forest was a great help to the Gonds. Mr. Ryves, Deputy 
Commissioner, Chhindwara, condemned with Mr. Laurie the piece-work system 
for the Gonds, and agreed with him that the relief centres worked well, although 
at first the Gonds, Korkus, and Bharias looked upon them with suspicion. He con¬ 
sidered these relief centres preferable to village relief in the case of forest tribes, 
and explained that being open to all applicants, they relieved persons of all con¬ 
ditions, whether eligible for gratuitous village relief or not. He was strongly of 
opinion that relief works for the Gonds should be numerous, easily accessible 
and near their homes. Mr. Crump, Deputy Commissioner, Hoshangabad, 
thought it impossible to persuade the Gonds to leave their jungles and come 
to relief works in the plains, and suggested that they should be employed by 
the forest department as far as possible. Mr. Greany, Extra Assistant Com¬ 
missioner, Hoshangabad district, proposed to place the Gonds in the forest 
villages on gratuitous cash relief at the beginning of the rains, a special 
officer visiting their villages in rotation for this purpose. Mr. Lampard, 
a missionary in the Balaghat district, mentioned some Baiga communities whom 
he found in an advanced stage of emaciation because they would not leave their 
homes for relief works. He put them on village relief at half the code rates 
for two months and so saved them. He says these people can do with much 
less grain on account of their intimate knowledge of jungle foods, and he 
recommended small village works for them, and gratuitous relief as far as 
possible in grain. 

482. The Korkus and Gonds in the Melghat taluk of the Ellichpur district 
Aboriginal tribes in the Berars ^he Berars belong to the same stock as their 
them relieve fellows in the adjoining Satpura or plateau districts 

of the Central Provinces, and are in much the same 
stage of civilisation; They live partly on the produce of a rude cultivation, 
partly on wages for intermittent forest work and partly on jungle produce, The 
system of relief pursued here by the forest officers, who were placed in charge under 
the Deputy Commissioner, appears to have been to a certain extent successful. 
They acted more on the spirit than on the letter of the famine code, and modified 
its provisions so as to make them suit the special characteristics of these peo¬ 
ple. The problem was to get persons to do work “ who hate steady work under 
supervision and road work especially. ” This they endeavoured to accomplish 
by patience and moral suasion. They relaxed the ordinary relief work rules, 
forebore from exacting rigid tasks, and paid a wage sufficient to support the 
worker and his dependants, if the worker showed that he was doing his best. 
The works were necessarily numerous and scattered, and no attempt was made 
to obtain exact measurements of work done, or to classify the labourers and 
determine wages in strict accordance with the code. Subsidiary to this relief 
by means of work, export of forest produce by the hill people was encouraged 
by means of reduced forest dues, and cheap grain shops were established at 
relief centres. Each of these relief centres served an area of about 150 
square miles, and gratuitous or semi-gratuitous relief to those who could not 
work was there distributed, the recipients either living at the relief centre or 
in a neighbouring village. Actual relief at the homes of the people was not 
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attempted, and relief centres properly And timely organized, as they were, are 
thought to have met the needs of the case. 

483. The difficulties of relieving aboriginal semi-hlndulsed races were also 

experienced in the Gh4t districts of the Bombay 
Aboriginal tribes and measures ^ r r 

taken to relieve them in Bombay, presidency, though the people there are ror the most 

part more civilised than the jungle races of the Central Provinces. The Bhils of 
Khandesh are another instance in point. In all these cases the features of the 
problem are the same. Mr. Orr, the Assistant Collector in charge of the 
hill taluks of the Poona district, described the following main difficulties 
encountered in directing relief in this tract : (i) the impossibility of maintaining 
relief works near the hills in the rains ; (2) the necessity for keeping the hill agri¬ 
culturists near their fields for the greater part of the year, but particularly in the 
rains, on account of the continuous character of the special system of agriculture 
pursued by them ; (3) the difficulty of persuading the Koli tribe, though landless 
labourers, to leave their hills for work in the plains ; (4) the difficulty of getting 
the grain required for village doles conveyed to the hill villages in the rains. He 
remarked that these difficulties necessitate a modification of the ordinary policy “ of 
not encouraging people to come to relief works until all their home resources are 
exhausted that it is better that in this particular case the people should save their 
little resources till the rains; and that relief works in or near the hills are an absolute 
necessity. He explained how the relief camps were gradually brought near the 
hills, and that even then there were villages where the people preferred to let them¬ 
selves run down to a condition in which gratuitous relief was absolutely necessary. 
He added “ the timely opening of works near the hills, even if they are sparsely 
attended, Is a safeguard against the demoralisation to which the hill people are 
prone’when they have no ocular evidence of the actual existence of the means of 
relief wiihin easy reach of them.” In addition to works near the hills, he recommended 
scattered village works in the hills, just before the rains, when the rab seed-beds 
are being prepared, and the undertaking of such forest work as may be available. 
Mr. Arthur, the Assistant Collector in charge of the western taluks of Satara, 
explained the difficulties he met with in a similar manner. The hill people refused to 
attend the relief works and suffered much during the rains, and regular village In¬ 
spection and systematic gratuitous relief became necessary. Advances for seed 
and subsistence were largely given and kitchens opened. He found the greatest 
reluctance among the hill people to accept gratuitous relief even in the form of 
grain, as they have a strong sense of self-respect. In Khandesh the Bhils, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Cumine, the Collector, were most difficult to manage. He stated 
that the women to some extent would come to the ordinary relief works, but the 
men would not, and that “ if relief works have to be started for the Bhil, it is no 
use offering him the usual ones: employment in the forest—the cutting of 
creepers, felling or planting trees, repairing cairns, etc.,—would be most con¬ 
genial to him.” 

484. In Madras there are the cases of theKhondsand Savaras in Ganjara 

and Vizagapatam, the Chenchus of Kurnool and 
Aboriginal tribes and measures of Bhadrachalam In Godavari. The 

taken to relieve them m Madras. i r • • i 

Savaras of Ganjam are an example of a semi-civilised 
race, practising a rude agriculture and willing to work for wages on timber-cut¬ 
ting and similar forest work. For some months of the year they depend greatly 
on the mahua and mango crops and on the pith of the sago palm and on jungle 
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tubers. These failed them in the dry season of 1897, and in some localities 
more than half the population were in receipt of gratuitous grain doles for a short 
period. , Special civil works of the nature of jungle and road clearing were also 
devised for them in their hills, and it was found best to pay them by the piece 
and not on the task system. In Vizagapatam similar works on similar lines 
were provided for the Savaras, and no difficulty was found in getting them to 
attend kitchens, while grain doles were given in the more distant villages. Grants 
for seed-grain were also made with most beneficial results from the charitable 
relief fund. The Chenchus of Kurnool are, a much wilder and shyer race, living 
almost entirely on forest produce. The relief offered to them consisted of light 
work in the forests, but even this they would not accept. They however were 
willing to fashion spokes and felloes on contract terms, and they accepted 
kitchen relief. The Kois of Bhadrachalam are in a somewhat similar stage of 
civilisation as the Savaras. The first attempt to relieve them was by a road work 
on famine code terms. This failed, and though at a later period similar works 
managed to attract a few persons, they were never generally successful. To this 
there was an exception near Dummagudem, where the Revd. Mr. Cain and his 
wife, of the Church Mission Society, who after a residence of over twenty years 
had gained the confidence of the people, succeeded in getting good work out of 
them in tank repairs. Eventually gratuitous relief had to be granted on a large 
scale, and to those not entitled to this help, assistance was given by selling 
imported grain at normal rates, the loss resulting from these transactions being 
met at first from the charitable relief fund, and when that was exhausted, from 
public funds. Reviewing the special measures adopted, the Collector wrote as 
follows:— 

“ Test works are not suited to these jungle tribes, for they are naturally indolent and 
averse to work of any kind. They are not used to such as earth-work. Moreover, they will 
not leave their villages on any consideration. If at all they will work, employment must 
be provided near their homes. So they cannot be massed on any central work, and a large 
number of works means a waste of money, as adequate supervision cannot be provided 
except at a prohibitive cost. It is also utterly impossible to enforce task-work which is an 
essential condition of relief works. The grant of gratuitous relief must suffice until the 
country is opened up, and their chronic state of indebtedness to their sowkars removed. 
Highly scientific and complicated measures of relief are useless in their present condition 
of indolence, and no system of loans can be tried, as the Koya has no permanent landed 
property of any kind, but shifts his poda from year to year. Relief in kitchens has not been 
tried, but it is not likely to find much favour with the Koya, as their villages are small and 
scattered,” 

485. The causes which rendered relief to aboriginal tribes difficult in 

other provinces were also present, though in a some- 
what milder form, in the districts of the Chota Nag¬ 
pur division in Bengal. Referring to the compara¬ 
tively very small number of persons who attended many of the relief works, 
notwithstanding the unprecedentedly high prices of food grains and the un¬ 
doubted depletion of food stocks, Mr. Forbes, the Commissioner of the division, 
stated in his famine report:— 

” This, there can be no doubt, must te attributed to the strong dislike to anything in 
the shape of ‘task-work’ engendered by the independent and free life to which the 
aboriginal and semi-aboriginal tribes are accustomed and especially to their being able to 
sustain life at a pinch for weeks together on berries and roots without being obliged to 
have recourse for their daily food to any form of unwonted labour. In all these three 
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districts (Palamau, Lohardaga and Hazaribagh) it has been found quite a difficult matter 
to induce people even of the working classes, and with no other means of subsistence 
(except jungle roots and fruits) to accept task work or piece work on our relief works.’' 

Surgeon-Captain Nott, Civil Surgeon, Hazaribagh, stated that the general 
characteristics of these people are such that they will go on with the help that 
their jungles give them in the shape of edible products without seeking aid at 
the Government relief institutions until they are unfit for work, and will then 
uncomplainingly remain in their houses to die. His knowledge of the people has 
convinced him that they will prefer to do this rather than work at unusual occu¬ 
pations, such as digging earth. He continues :— 

“Starvation is not a pure and simple dying for w'ant of food, inasmuch as these jungly 
people usually can obtain sufficient food to stay their hunger, but without nourishing their 
bodies, leading to a slow' death by starvation dysentery. In this connection I feel sure 
also that payment in money, however high a rate is given, will not lead people, who have 
been used to obtain rice at 18 or 20 seers to the rupee or not to take it at all, to purchase 
it at the rate of 4 or 5 seers to the rupee. They will most certainly purchase inferior 
grain or mohwa and then lie idle until they again want, with the result that their frames 
will become debilitated by the time they are required to do hard work under unfavourable 
climatic conditions during the rainy season. What therefore is to be done taking the 
people as they are ? I must admit I fail to see any but two plans, both most objectionable ; 
these are, either wholesale gratuitous relief to able-bodied men and women, beginning 
long before there is any evident need of it and preferably in grain; or otherwise to make 
attendance at relief works compulsory, payment to be made in grain." 

The Revd. Mr. Campbell of Pokhuria in the Manbhura district told us in his 
evidence that the majority of the relief workers under his charge belonged to 
aboriginal tribes, Santals, Kols, Kodas, Maliks, Bhingas, etc. They stuck to the 
works all through the famine and gave no trouble w'hatever. He added that he 
had no difficulty with them because he had lived among them and known them 
for many years. They were timid with strangers but not with him. 

With regard to the general question of managing people belonging to abori¬ 
ginal races, Mr. Glass, Chief Engineer, Bengal, has stated as follows 

“ I have bad much experience of the aboriginal hill tribes in the Central Provinces, 
but not in Bengal. I have not had to do with them in times of famine. I have had great 
numbers of them on works, and invariably found them easy to manage when treated with 
kindness. They always worked by themselves, and would not join with the people of the 

plains. 1 had no difficulty whatever in dealing with the aborigines there (Central 

Provinces).I know them very well, and I have never had any difficulty because they 

knew me personally.” 

The people to whom Mr. Glass refers must have been men of the more civi¬ 
lised tribes, as he says they were accustomed to resort to public works; but 
there is no doubt of the general truth of his remarks. 


486. A consideration of the evidence summarised above leads us to the con¬ 
clusion that the ordinary rules of the code 
Recommendations. Classification. regarding relief measures will not bear 

application to these tribes, but must be relaxed to suit their peculiar characteris¬ 
tics and surroundings. As soon as the first signs of distress appear, careful local 
enquiries should be made, and if it is found that the aboriginal population has 
generally begun to live on jungle products without a reasonable admixture of 
cereals, arrangements for inspection and relief should be at once made. This 
should be followed by an active, careful and well-directed enquiry into the cir¬ 
cumstances of the people, accompanied by selection of those whose resources are 
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wholly or partially exhausted and who will need relief sooner or later. The princi¬ 
ple to be kept in view should fee that selection must here take the place of the 
usual self-acting tests. Persons thus selected for relief, immediate or prospect¬ 
ive, might be divided into three classes— 

(1) those incapable of work and requiring gratuitous relief; 

(2) those capable of work and absolutely without resources and therefore 

needing complete relief; and 

(3) those with some resources and requiring only partial relief.. 

As regards the first class, the ordinary code definition of persons entitled to^ 
gratuitous relief if strictly applied will be found too narrow. In the first place, 
cases in which incapables could be safely .excluded under the proviso will be 
extremely few. In the second place, not only persons permanently incapacitated 
by reason of age or infirmity from working for their livelihood, but also all persons 
showing signs of emaciation, or physically capable of doing only very light nomi¬ 
nal work, should be temporarily admitted. For the second class work near their 
homes, of a kind they are likely to accept, should be provided. The wages or 
doles for these people should be paid in grain, or partly in grain and partly in 
cash. It has been noticed that, in some places, these people do not buy grain at 
prices greatly above those they are accustomed to, even if they have earned some 
money on works. In other places they have obstinately refused to work for cash 
wages below the customary rate, for fear that such rate would then be permanently 
reduced. People of the third class should not be prevented from joining in the 
work provided for the second class if they wish to do so, and if work can be found 
for all: but as a rule we think the best form of partial relief for this class will be 
the sale to them of food-grains at cheap rates and in quantities just sufficient for 
their requirements, through the agency of shops or dep6ts under direct official 
management or through grain dealers specially appointed for the purpose. 


487. Relief works for these people should generally be separate and reserved 
. .for them alone. If it is ever necessary to give them 

employment on open works they should be placed 
in separate gangs, and if possible on a detached portion of the work. The control 
and supervision of works reserved for them should, as far as possible, be in the 
hands of persons they know, such as forest officers, resident missionaries or the 
revenue officers in charge of the tract. The immediate management should be 
entrusted to their own village headmen or to their natural leaders, whenever such 
persons are to be found, and are not proved incompetent. As to the 
kind of work to be provided the following may be mentioned: clearing 
out village tanks, digging wells in village sites and fields, improving village 
sanitation, constructing and repairing «M//«-crossings, weeding fields, rals-. 
ing embankments and such like village improvement works. Severe tasking should; 
not be enforced, but reliance should be placed more on the honesty of the people 
and the energy and the good sense of the local men in charge. As the people will 
be more or less personally concerned in the successful execution of the work, self- 
interest will here furnish to some extent a substitute for the safeguards that have 
to be adopted in the case of ordinary relief workers employed on works which 
to them are only a means to earn a wage. The works suggested need not be in 
every village at the same time. They may be in circles of four or five villages or 
even more as may be found expedient, the principle to be kept in view' in 
forming the groups being that these people will not make a long journey from. 
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their homes in order to obtain relief. The payment of wages should invariably be 
made by the supervising authorities, or under their personal inspection once a 
fortnight or at some such interval. While relief offered and pressed upon them 
through their own headmen would encourage the people to come forward, super¬ 
vision and payment of wages by officers of Government or missionaries with whom 
they are familiar would constitute a check against abuse, dishonesty or neglect. 
Another very suitable form of work for these people is forest work, and the 
more of this that can be found the better. There are probably many things 
that the forest department would be glad to get done for which they cannot 
get funds in ordinary years, such as demarcation, or fire lines, forest roads or 
tanks, and the like. These might be carried out as relief works. It may also 
be possible to find employment in some places in cutting and collecting grass 
for fodder and in taking it down to the plains where it may be needed. If this 
could be done, two useful purposes would be served. 


488. If it is difficult to keep relief works open during the rains anywhere 

it is much more so in the hill and forest tracts. Such 
^^easores to be taken in the qJ works as can be kept on may be continued ; 

the rest should be all closed after the commencement 
of the monsoon. Selection of deserving objects of gratuitous relief among the 
wofkers must then take the place of the labour-test, and all persons who are 
likely to starve unless helped should be relieved gratuitously at their homes. 
Thus in the case ofthe able-bodied the village or village-centre works should 
come first, and gratuitous relief at a later stage when climatic conditions render 
the maintenance and supervision of works very difficult or impossible. 

489. People of this description are accustomed at ordinary times to live 
Reduced gr«n dole and wage partly on forest products, and there is no reason why 

permissible. should cease to do so when on State relief. 

The dole on gratuitous relief need not therefore be the full code ration 
for such relief, but may be reduced to i lb. of grain. Considering their 
partiality for forest products, and the facilities they possess for gathering a 
sufficient quantity of them^ to satisfy the pangs of hunger for the time 
being by spending a few hoars in the jungles, the dole should as far as practicable 
be in the form of dry grain instead of cash. This would compel them to supple¬ 
ment their forest dietary with the necessary quantity of grain. These principles 
should also be kept in view and given effect to as far as may be in the fixation of the 
w'age for workers. Concurrently with the relief of the above kinds, full permission 
should be given to these people to gather, free of charge, edible products from 
Government forests, and fees on forest produce in which they trade should be 
reduced or remitted according to circumstances. 

490. A strong staff of relieving officers should visit the homes of the people 

in the acutely affected areas, so that all cases of 
listoentrfqutred^^**'**''^ severe distress may be discovered and succoured, 

and the people generally encouraged and induced 
to take advantage of the various kinds of relief kept ready for them. The per¬ 
sonnel of the agency employed is a matter of great importance. For the evidence 
has established that if the officer in charge be a person who, by his free commu¬ 
nication with them and by his sympathetic attitude towards them, has been able 
to win their confidence, they will readily work under him and be relieved at his 
hands, whj. e they will shun and even run away from persons they do not know, or 
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who do not care to remove by kindly treatment their suspicions against all 
attempted interference with their customary existence. The, degree of success 
attained in relieving these people by missionary gentlemen working among them 
has been very great. Instances have occurred of Government works having 
failed to attract, while works under missionaries have been crowded. Their aid and 
co-operation would thus be invaluable in all matters relating to the relief of 
distress among the aboriginal races, and should be utilised when forthcoming. 


491. The distress in hill and jungle regions generally comes to an acute pitch 
The necessity of having' all once during the rains, and it is just then that 


all 

relief measures fully organized 
before the rains commence. 


the distribution of relief becomes a task of immense 
difficulty. It is therefore a matter of the greatest 
importance that all the details of the relief organization should be carefully thought 
out and arranged during the hot weather, so that, when with the advent of 
the rains distress suddenly assumes large proportions, the officers in charge may 
be in a position to cope with it in an adequate manner. Neglect to take 
this precaution is likely to result in disaster. 


SECTION IV. 

Special relief to weavers. 

492. Notwithstanding the competition of mill-made cloth, hand-weaving still 

continues to be an important Industry in India giving 

The weaver population. , • 1 , . . . ° ° 

employment to considerable numbers of people. 
Weavers working their hand-looms are to be found in every province, some of whom 
combine the profession of weaving with agriculture, or field labour, or some 
other occupation, while others do nothing but weave. As a class they are nowhere 
well-to-do, although their earnings in normal years suffice to give them a decent 
livelihood. 1 he majority of them are in the hands of cloth merchants who finance 
them and take their finished articles in repayment of advances. At the 
Census of 1891, the number of persons returned as depending on “manufacture 
of textile fabrics and dress” in British India is 9,655,213. 


493. The effect of a calamity such as famine soon manifests itself on the weaver 

Famine seriously depresses the population. When the crops fail, the resources of 
weaving trade. the people at large are crippled, the customary demand 

for .cloth is arrested, the weaving trade ceasing for want of a market to be 
a source of profit fails to be a means of support to those engaged in it, and the 
high price of food-grains induced by famine aggravates their depressed condition. 
As in the case of the poorer agricultural and the labouring classes, it then becomes 
necessary for the State to intervene and help the weavers by providing them 
with the means of earning a wage enough for their subsistence. The important 
question arises, what should be the mode of relief in their case; should they 
be employed in their own craft, or in some other form of manual labour ? 


494. Speaking of the artizan classes generally, the Famine Commission 
Opinion of Famine Commission of 1880 remarked* that it was Certainly desirable to 
lieved. relieve them in their own trades, it this could be 

done conveniently. “ Weavers,” the Commissioners said, “ are the most numerous 
class among artizans who habitually require relief, and much employment has in 


• Paragraph i 8 s, Part I of the Report. 
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many instances been given to them in their own trade. The thread which is spun 
impoverished females in respectable families can be given to weavers to turn into by 
cloth at rates corresponding to those of the market, and the cloth thus woven 
can generally be disposed of in the relief houses and hospitals. If there is any 
surplus at the end of the famine it should be sent for sale to some distant 
market, so as not to interfere with the local sales and deprive the weavers of 
work when times begin to improve.*’ 


495. The Commissioners in another part* of their report pointed out that 

Economic advantage of trade- the circumstance that agriculture forms the sole 
relief to weavers. occupation of the mass of the population,'and that 

there is no other industry from which any considerable part of the community 
can derive its support, lies at the root of much of the poverty of the people, and of 
the risks to which they are exposed in seasons of scarcity. They added that “ the 
complete remedy for this condition of things will be found only in the develop¬ 
ment of industries other than agriculture and independent of the fluctuations of the 
seasons.” We agree in this view, and consider that under the exceptionally depres¬ 
sing circumstances of famine, protection of existing crafts in which the people find 
a means of support independent of agriculture, is a matter of considerable 
importance. In the absence of extraneous aid, many weavers are obliged under 
the stress of famine to fall off from their own trade ; and of these, a considerable 
number never return to it, but sink into and swell the ranks of ordinary labourers. 
Any system of relief which accentuates this tendency, and by divorcing the 
weavers from their own trade aids in their absorption in the class of labourers, 
cannot be a desirable system to adopt. It inflicts some permanent injury on 
the country as the price of a small temporary convenience. 


496, Again, considerable hardship is involved in sending to the ordinary 

Hardship of ordinary reUef when ^ ‘^’^SS of people unaccustomed to work 

applied to weavers. Out of doors, who are generally unfitted by their 

physique and antecedent occupation for any kind of heavy manual labour. 
Weavers, especially those among them w'hose sole occupation is weaving 
and who make the finer kinds of cloth, acquire by constant work at their 
own trade a certain degree of skill and delicacy of touch which they are apt to 
lose when employed on outdoor labour, and they are thus incapacitated, at least 
for some time, for their usual work when distress subsides and with the return of 
favourable times their trade revives. The manufacture of cloth may not 
be so useful to the general public as road making and metal breaking, but 
utility ought not to be the only important factor in determining the selection of 
any particular class of work for purposes of relief. A no less weighty considera¬ 
tion is its adaptability to the conditions under which famine labour has to be 
organized, and its ultimate effect on the health and method of life of the section 
of the community for whose benefit the work is undertaken. 

497. The introduction of any scheme of special relief has been objected to 

. . on the ground that it cannot be carried out without a 

Consideratjcn of the objections ° , , ,, r , . , 

•gainst the adoption of a system large Outlay, the bulk of which Will never be recoup* 
of trade-relief to weavers. u-..- j t 

ed. Dut the same objection holds good as regards 
ordinary relief works. Weavers, when forced by privation to resort to such works, 
are seldom able to perform a sufficient task to secure them a wage large enough 
to maintain their working strength. One of two things must then happen, if they 


* Paragraph 103, and also Part II, Chapter VI. 
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are to get a sufficient wage. Either such a wage must be given to them irrespec¬ 
tive of the work they are able to do, or the task must be reduced to the level df, 
their capacity, and whichever alternative is adopted the cost of the work done 
must bear a very unequal proportion to its real value. In some cases it has been 
estimated to be as low as three annas in the rupee; and when' regard is had to the 
fact, which we have discussed in another part of our report, that the permanent 
utility of the ordinary relief works is in many cases Inconsiderable, the real dr 
effective value of the work turned out on them by the weavers is proportionately 
^till further reduced. Another objection put forward to trade-relief of weavers is 
that the amount spent on wages, that is, on direct relief, bears only a small 
proportion to the expenditure on materials and establishment, and that this fact 
makes the immediate cost to the State much greater than in ordinary forms of 
relief. I his consideration is no doubt of much importance when the demands on 
the public revenues to meet the cost of a wide-spread and severe famine can only 
be met with great difficulty. But even in such a case the weight of this objec¬ 
tion could be greatly reducedi if not entirely removed, by carefully limiting the 
relief to those distressed weavers most unfitted for ordinary relief works, and by 
restricting the operations either entirely or as much as possible to the manufacture 
of coarse cloth, the materials of which are inexpensive. 


498. It has further been said that great difficulty will be experienced in 

disposing of the stock turhed out, in a market 

Cottsideratioa of objections—con- , •.•nr, c • • , , • . 

tinned. where it will fetch a fair price, and that in the mean¬ 

time the manufactured goods accumulated will deteriorate. As to this, the 
experience of the recent famine, in so far as it may lend support to the objection, 
ought not to serve as a guide for the future. For, owing to a combination df 
unfavourable circumstances, such as the wide prevalence of distress in varying 
degrees of intensity all over the country, the dislocation of the trade by reason of 
the plague, and the occurrence of what is called the singhast," or an in¬ 
auspicious year for Hindu marriages (marriage being an occasion when cloth is in 
great demand), the trade in cloth was exceptionally dull throughout India during the 
recent famine. Such a combination is scarcely likely to recur in the future. More¬ 
over, the manufacture may be restricted for the most part to such articles as can 
be utilised by Government In jails, hospitals, police and other departments, and td 
such coarse stuffs as are likely to find a ready sale at the close of the distress, or as 
could be bought by the charitable relief committees for free distribution to persons 
in receipt of State relief and others in need of clothing. As to the need for the free 
distribution of clothes during acute distress, there is a consensus of opinion among 
the witnesses who have spoken on the subject. At Sholapur, where a system of 
special relief by means of private charity was organized, the weavers employed were 
able to turn out the cloth used for clothing the police at a cheaper rate than that 
usually paid for it, and their blankets were utilised in the relief camp and poor- 
house hospitals. Again, a large expenditure has to be incurred in buying materials 
for hutting on relief works. In Bombay, in order to give employment to weavers, 
a kind of coarse cloth {khadi) was used instead of matting for huts in many places. 
In the opinion of the Bombay Government it did not prove “ very suitable.” Con¬ 
sidering, however, that huts made of ordinary materials fall to pieces in 
course of transportation from place to place with the shifting of a camp, it 
seems possible that an attempt might be made to turn out a more suitable 
kind of stuff. The matter is of some importatice, for if the experiment can be 
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made to succeed, it would be the means of giving considerable relief to the 
weavers without any extra cost to Government. Another objection urged is 
that the production of cloth on a large scale on behalf of Government would, by 
•glutting the ordinary market, injuriously affect the very people for whose benefit 
the special relief is to be organized. The answer to this objection is that Govern¬ 
ment w'ould only be helping to continue weaving, people who ordinarily weave 
and live by so doing. Moreover, if there is a contraction of the demand during 
a famirie, this is generally followed by an expansion at the return of pros¬ 
perity. People who had to stint themselves during the famine, or to go without 
clothes owing to the hard times, in fact the great mass of the population, would, 
on the re-establishment of the normal state of things, find the necessity for supply¬ 
ing themselves with new clothes. This eventual increased demand would, to a 
considerable extent, absorb the increased supply resulting from the system of 
special relief, and as we have already shown there are many means by which the 
Government itself would utilise the outturn during the progress of the famine. 
We do not think the stock that would be accumulated under relief operations, 
restricted as we consider they should be restricted, would be so large as to be 
incapable of being worked off without materially depressing the market. 


499. For the successful carrying out of a scheme of relief to weavers, estab¬ 

lishments of a special kind possessing knowledge of 

How the special establishment ... ° 

necessary for trade-relief operations the craft and ability to test the products, would no 

doubt be required. But the weavers to be relieved will 
generally be found in towns with municipal committees. What could not 
conveniently be done by Government, especially in a period of extreme famine when 
the administrative staff is tried to the utmost, could be done by municipal bodies, 
acting under the general control and supervision of officers of Government. 
These bodies would generally be found to include representatives of local 
dealers in cloth, and where such representation might be wanting, some experts 
in the trade could be associated with the committee in the work.. The neces¬ 
sary technical knowledge would thus be secured for the efficient management 
of the business. Where municipal committees do not exist, specially qualified 
unofficial helpers can be secured from the ranks of cloth merchants, of whom 
a sufficient number will be found In most places where the weavers form a 
considerable section of the community. 

500. The conclusion we arrive at after a careful consideration of all the 

Trade-reiief properly conducted evidence is that a scheme of special relief hedged 
is not objectionable. round by Careful precautions, managed on busi¬ 

ness-like principles, and generally carried on in a cautious manner so as to keep 
the sphere of operations and the output of cloth within reasonable bounds, is not 
open to any of the objections that are generally urged against this mode of relief, 
and that such a scheme is not likely to result in a greater loss to Government 
than in employing the weavers on such uncongenial work as is available on the 
ordinary relief works, or in giving them serai-gratuitous relief. 

501. All the existing provincial famine codes, except that for Burma, 

Existing codes on special relief have provisions for special relief to weavers in their 

to weaTers. Craft. Effect was given to them on an extensive 

scale in Madras, and on a more limited scale in the Central Provinces, Bombay 
and Bengal. Much also was done to relieve weavers by the committees of the 
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Indian Famine Charitable Relief Fund, by missionary bodies, and by other 
charitable agencies in all the affected provinces. 

502. The weavers in the Madras presidency, though living in tolerable 
Special relief operations in comfort in ordinary years, are not possessed of sufB- 
***^”*‘ cient capital to carry on their calling on their own 

account, and have to depend upon advances made to them by cloth merchants 
who are repaid in manufactured articles. During the late famine, the demand 
for cloth being very dull, the customary advances and orders for cloth were 
withheld, and the weavers were thrown out of work. To provide employment 
for them, weaving operations in accordance with the provisions of sections 128 
to 132 of the Madras code were organized in the four Deccan districts and in 
Ganjam and Vizagapatam. An interesting and instructive report of what was 
done in the Deccan districts by the Deputy Collector on special duty is given 
in the second volume of the Madras famine report. It contains information 
which may be useful to other Governments when considering how relief to weavers 
may best be given. The system followed corresponded with the task-work 
system as obtaining on ordinary relief works, the management being entirely 
official. The self-acting tests regulating admission to ordinary works being 
from the nature of the case inapplicable here, the recipients of relief were selected 
after personal enquiry into their circurnstances. Those admitted were kept engaged 
in making certain specified kinds of cloth, selected in consideration of the facility 
with which they could be utilised by Government for its own use or sold to the pub¬ 
lic. A limited and weighed quantity of yarn and cash for paste etc. were advanced, 
and in return articles answering the samples as regards quality, texture, dimen¬ 
sions and weight were accepted. Task-tables for each kind of article selected for 
manufacture were prepared on the basis of the special relief officer’s personal obser¬ 
vation of the process of weaving and of enquiries made from experienced weavers 
and respectable cloth merchants. Wages so calculated as to allow the C. class 
wage of the code to the number of persons necessary according to the sanctioned 
task-tables to make up in one day the raw material into the article ordered were 
paid to the workers. As on ordinary works, the wage varied with the price of the 
food grains taken as the basis of calculation. The wage given being so fixed as 
to be a bare subsistence for those actually engaged in weaving and its subsi- . 
diary processes, non-working children and incapable dependants were gratuitously 
relieved. The establishment consisted of two departments, (i) the appraising 
and (2) the paying department. The appraisers were practical weavers or cloth 
merchants who received, verified, measured and stored the goods. ' The paying 
department issued the raw materials and made payments. The relief given, 
as we have stated elsewhere, represented an average employment of 30,000 
weavers for 6^ months, at a gross outlay of lakhs, or approximately 3 
annas per head per day. If the stock should realize half this sum, as is antici¬ 
pated, the net cost will not have been excessive. 


503. Excepting agriculture, the only other industry of any importance in the 
Special relief operations ia the Central Provinces is weaving; and a considerable 
Gcpinl Prowflces. proportion of the weaver class here, consisting nf 

Mahars, combine other occupations with weaving. Special relief to weavers 
from Government funds was organized only in the towns of Nagpur, iCamptee 
and Umrer, in the Nagpur district, and was confined to those whose sole means 
of liveKhood is weaving,—Kosthis (Hindus) and Moroins (Mahomedaos). This 
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system followed was somewhat different from the Madras scheme. To begin with, 
the management was in the hands of a committee specially constituted for the 
purpose, which included some of the local cloth merchants and had for chair¬ 
man the Vice-President of the local municipality, w'hile the Secretary was the 
officer placed in charge of this relief by Government. The benefit of the relief 
was extended only to those who, after due enquiry, were found to be in absolute 
want of it, the principle kept in view being that the persons to be admitted should 
not only be destitute, but should also be incapable of gaining a livelihood on the 
ordinary relief works. The committee dealt with the finished article and had 
nothing to do with its manufacture. Orders were given for certain kinds of 
cloth,, and when complied with payments followed according to the valuation 
made by the committee assisted by a paid expert. Following the usage 
of the trade obtaining in the district, the weavers relieved were given employment 
through the agency of the middlemen, who were their customary employers, the 
agreement between the latter and the Government being that they were only to 
employ the people selected by the officer in charge of the relief, and to remunerate 
them at rates fixed by the committee. These rates were the customary rates slightly 
enhanced in view of the dearness of grain. The price p,aid included a small margin 
of profit for the middlemen, and was so adjusted as to permit of a wage 
enough for the support of the weaver and his family being earned only on the per¬ 
formance of a task which a man of ordinary skill and diligence could do in a fixed 
time. This precluded a larger wage than a subsistence wage being earned, and to 
attain this result the orders for cloth were also regulated. The number of weavers 
in the Nagpur district according to the last census is sixty thousand, of whom about 
twenty-two thousand are to be found in the town of Nagpur. The maximum number 
relieved was 7,849, or about 13 per cent, of the total weaver population, the total 
number of units in terms of one day being 595,120. The amount of advances given 
and the value of cloth received were Rs. 85,816 and Rs. 83,743, respectively. 
The whole of the stock has been sold, the sale realizing Rs. 77,139, or 89 per 
cent, of the advances or 92 per cent, of the estimated value of the cloth. The 
net cost of the relief has thus been Rs. 8,677, which gives an incidence of 2-8 
pies per unit relieved. The cost of relief on Public Works Department works in 
the province was r8 annas per day unit. The average wages earned were 
2 annas for a man, i J annas for a woman, and fths of an anna for a boy. Regard 
being had to the fact that the weavers thus relieved in their own trade could 
at the best have performed a very light task on the only kind of work provided 
in the Nagpur district, viz.^ metal breaking, the special relief has proved 
more satisfactory and less expensive than if these people had been relieved in 
the ordinary way. The local Administration considers the scheme to have 
succeeded well. 


504 - 


Special relief operations in 
Bombay. 


A somewhat prominent feature of the distress in the Bombay 
presidency was the large number of weavers 
in need of relief. Under section 151(0) of the 
local famine code it was the intention to provide employment for them in 
their own craft. But the Bombay Government thought the number likely 
to ask for such employment was so large that the organization of relief 
in strict accordance, with the provisions of the code was beyond the range of 
what was practicable. It accordingly applied to the Government of India and 
obtained sanction to amend the section of the code so as to limit the special relief 
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to such weavers as would be "deemed incapable of gaining a livelihood on the 
ordinary relief works”. While recognising that there must be some limitation 
as to the classes of weavers who should be relieved in their own trade, and that 
the old provision of the Bombay code, under which trade-relief was contemplated 
in every case, needed amendment, we think that the section as it now stands 
goes too far in the opposite direction, inasmuch as it is capable of being construed 
into an absolute denial of special relief. And practically this is what happened 
in Bombay. Funds were placed at the disposal of the Collectors to enable them 
to give effect to the new section of the co 4 e, but except in Sholapur, where the 
Collector undertook on behalf of Government to share the cost of the relief of 
weavers employed by the local municipality, no expenditure from these funds was 
incurred. It was thought, however, that what could not be done by Government 
on a large scale could be done by municipal committees on a moderate scale; and 
the Government of India at the suggestion of the Bombay Government passed 
an Act to empower local bodies to borrow for such a purpose. Only the three 
municipalities of Yeola, Sholapur and Gokak took advantage of the Act and 
gave relief to distressed weavers. The number thus helped was compara¬ 
tively small, but the operations so far as they went were, in the opinion of the 
Bombay Government, carried out with perfect success. The total expenditure 
came to about Rs. 39,000, out of which a little over half has been recouped 
by sale of cloth. As the stock in hand has been valued at about the same sum, 
it is expected that the operations when brought to a close may possibly yield a 
small profit. The system followed was to give orders for certain kinds of cloth, 
and when they were complied with payment was made on the basis of a previously 
settled rate for a certain length of each kind of cloth woven. At Sholapur the 
men earned from 2J to 3I annas, women from to If annas, and children fths of 
an anna per day. 

505. The Bengal statement of expenditure on famine relief shows in the 

Special reUef openttions in aggregate a sum of Rs. 23,810 as spent under the 

head of " special relief to artizans ” in ten districts. 
Particulars have been obtained only of the operations carried on in the district of 
Manbhum. Relief in both forms, namely by payment of wages for work done 
and by purchase of cloth ordered, was given in this district to about 2,000 people. 
Rs. 6,994 was spent, out of which Rs. 1,121 has been realized by sale of the 
• products. The balance represents the value of cloth in hand and has yet to be 
recouped. The operations were mostly in charge of the Rev. Mr. A. Campbell 
of Pokhuria. Cotton-spinning on a considerable scale was carried on under his 
supervision, and the thread produced was made over to weavers. Thus while 
supporting the weavers, he also supported many poor women who could not have 
earned a living on the relief works. Cotton-spinning as a home industry is on 
the wane, but still there is a possibility of fostering it during a famine in connec¬ 
tion with special relief to weavers. 

506. Relief administered through the agency of the various charitable orga¬ 
nizations that existed in most of the affected districts was as extensive as it 

ReUef given to weavers from the ^^s successful. The Indian Famine Charitable 
Charitable Fund. Relief Fund helped about 26,000 families of weavers 

at a cost of about a lakh and-a-half. In some cases money was advanced to 
buy materials, in others materials themselves were given, the finished work being 
taken over by the fund. Here one of the main difficulties of this form of reliefj 
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namely the accumulation of stocks, did not present itself. Many of those in 
receipt of Government relief were found very badly in need of clothing, and the 
clothes manufactured by the weavers in return for wages or advances given were 
distributed in charity among these people, and thus did an immense amount of 



507. Of the two systems of employing weavers, the Madras system of task- 

, , „ . . work seems the more costly. A larger and a more 

aaferedt provinces compared. elaborate establishment is needed to work it. More¬ 

over, the task is difficult to fix, and even when fixed, it is no less difficult to fix 
the wage by taking into consideration the work done and the time occupied in 
doing it by each of the persons by whose united labour the cloth is produced. 
The settlement of account of materials advanced and of cash paid for paste and 
subsidiary processes also involves some complicated calculations. Further, the 
adjustment of account and the payment of the wage and the advance of fresh 
materials involve delay, and the people had sometimes to wait for six or seven 
days before they could go back to their work and begin again to earn a wage. 
The payment-by-result system, on the other hand, is merely an adaptation 
of the practice as it actually obtains in the trade, and is thus readily understood 
and appreciated by the people concerned. It is also much simpler to work 
and costs less in establishment and in other ways. The argument advanced 
against the adoption of the piece-work system in the case of acutely affected 
areas has no application here, for the weavers are to be employed on work 
which is congenial to them, and in which they will not experience those 
hardships and discomforts which are inseparable from life on ordinary relief works. 
The dealings may be either with the weavers direct or through middlemen where 
they exist. In the latter case the usual trade relations between the two classes 
will not be disturbed. The middlemen will only employ such weavers and pay 
them at such rates as will be approved by Government. They would continue to 
advance yarn and pay the workers for finished goods, and the Government would 
take these goods off their hands at prices previously agreed on. This system 
has not yet been worked on anything like the scale the other system was worked in 
Madras, and until it is fully tried, it is somewhat difficult to say whether it would 
bear the strain of large operations, and would be equally successful as an instru¬ 
ment of relief. But it certainly deserves a full trial. As regards the Madras 
system, the Madras Government has now acquired considerable knowledge 
of the subject, and when next a serious famine in that presidency has to be 
combated it should be in a position to undertake special relief for weavers at 
smaller expense than was incurred on the late occasion when its officers had 
to feel their way. 

508. The experience that has been gained suggests the following rules which 

we recommend for adoption in the provincial famine 

Recommendations. , 

codes:— 

I. Pistressed weavers shall, if possible, be given special relief in their 
own craft if their sole occupation is weaving, and if they are 
deemed-- 

unfitted by the practice of their profession and hereditary habits 
for hard out-door labour, or 

{i 5 ) physically incapable of earning a sufficient livelihood on the 
ordinary relief works, or 
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(c) not susceptible to the ordinary labour-test on such works without 
risk of impairing or injuriously affecting their manual skill 
or delicacy of touch necessary for the successful carrying on of 
their own craft, or without otherwise endangering their connection 
with their own profession. 

II. Special relief shall only be organized in localities where the weavers 
are found congregated together in considerable numbers in the 
same town or village, or in a group of adjacent towns or villages. 

III. The admission to special relief shall be controlled on the basis of 

personal enquiry and knowledge of individual circumstances as 
ascertained by such enquiry. 

IV. The operations shall be placed under the control of a specially qualified 

official, who should, as far as possible, have associated with him 
members of municipal committees where they exist, and respect¬ 
able non-official cloth merchants or other experts in the trade. 

V. Persons admitted to the relief shall be remunerated either by wa,ges 

on the performance of a prescribed task in accordance with the 
wage scale applicable to the case of ordinary relief workers, or by 
purchase at current rates of cloth woven in pursuance of orders 
given. If these rates are so low that a weaver cannot support 
4 iimself and his family on them under the abnormal state, of things 
due to famine, they may be raised as may be deemed necessary. 

VI. When special measures for the relief of weavers are not instituted, 
they should be employed on light work, as carrying earth or 
‘i’gging soft soil, and should, as far as possible, be specially 
ganged and tasked in careful relation to their strength, usual 
occupation, and mode of life. 

509. We are of opinion that so long as the net cost of trade-relief to weav- 

Und»wh,i ers (to the limited extent we propose) is not likely 

TcUef should have preference over to exceed very materially, either (a) the net cost of 
ordinary relief. ... , ^ ' ■ 

relieving the same people by employment on ordin¬ 
ary relief works, or (^) the cost of relieving them by gratuitous village relief, 
preference should be given to the trade form, in spite of the objection based upon 
the inconvenience of the larger initial expense. Our reasons are as regards (a), 
the reasons of policy and humanity already indicated, and as regards (3) that to 
support in idleness a number of weavers capable of working at their trade, would 
be demoralising to themselves and to their neighbours. 

510, As to the question of municipal bodies engaging in such trade relief 
Municipal Committees engaging operations and bearing their cost in whole or in part, 

we recommend that the law governing their powers 
and obligations should be assimilated in all provinces. The Acts governing the 
constitution of municipal committees in Bombay, Burma, the Central Provinces 
and the Punjab, expressly include famine relief as an object on which municipal 
funds can be expended, while no such provision is,found in the law of the other 
provinces. Where power to devote municipal money to famine relief exists, Act 
XII of 1897 now gives the necessary authority to borrow w'hen the ordinary 
revenues of the committees do not suffice for the purpose. Considering that 
most municipalities are not likely to be in a financial condition to undertake 
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unaided trade-relief operations for weavers, we think that whenever the institution 
of such relief is deemed expedient. Government should assist municipal committees 
who undertake it, either by sharing the initial advances and net losses, or by 
partly recoverable loans, leaving the profit or loss to the borrowing authority. 


511. We would add that any weaver trade-relief organization conducted by 

State or municipal agency at the expense of public 

Charitable Relief Fund to be . . . . . „ . 


Unked 'with 
organizations. 


State trade-relief 


funds ought always to be linked with the Famine 
Charitable Relief Fund of the province to this 
extent, that the managers of the Fund should be induced to agree to buy cloth and 
blankets for charitable purposes from such organization in preference to buying in 
countries or districts not affected by the famine. 


SECTION V. 

Utilisation of private charitable contributions. 

512. During the famine of 1877 in Southern India, a sum of something like 
. , , • . t. £joo,ooo sterling, equivalent then to about eighty 

outside State relief. lakhs of rupees, was raised in England to be applied 

in India to the alleviation of distress caused by the famine. The application of 
this money led to a correspondence between Lord Lytton’s Government and the 
Secretary of State, which terminated with Lord Cranbrook’s Despatch No. 46, 
dated the 16th May 1878. In the course of that correspondende it was laid 
down that “ the Government is responsible, as far as may be practicable, for the 
saving of life by all the available means in its power,” and that ” it is not proper or 
expedient that the Government should ask for private subscriptions to supple¬ 
ment its own expenditure on famine.” The Famine Commissioners of 1880 after 
a consideration of the above correspondence recorded their opinion on the subject 
in paragraphs 187 and 188 of the first part of their report. They remarked :— 

“ Under the system of Government relief which recognises the responsibility of the 
State to provide for all who really require relief, there does not appear to be any reason 
for making an appeal to the public to aid the Government by their contribution .... 
Such full responsibility having been accepted, the spontaneous contributions of private 
persons, given for the purpose of supporting the lives of the famine-striken, are as much 
out of place as they would be in meeting any other public charge ; though something might 
still be done towards supplementing the subsistence ration of Government with small 
comforts, especially in the case of hospital patients, of orphans, and of the aged and infirm, 
and any charitable assistance of this kind should be welcomed and encouraged, provided 
it is so administered as to work in with the Government organization and system. But 
when the famine is coming to an end there is a wide and useful sphere for private charity 
in restoring the sufferers, as far as possible, to their original position, or in giving them a 
little capital with which to start again in their old modes of life .... The State 
cannot properly expend tlie money raised by taxation on such objects, though it may cer¬ 
tainly lend its officers to assist in the work of distributing charitable contributions in the 
most useful way.” 

513. When towards the close of 1896 India was threatened with a famine 
Definition of objects to which more widc-spread than that of 1877-78, the sympa- 
aixni^ary^Ts^^e^^eUef.^^^'**'* thies of the British public were deeply stirred, and 
the Lord Mayor of London and others in England addressed the Secretary 
of State with a view to the opening of subscription lists for the relief of the im¬ 
pending distress. In a Despatch No. 64, dated the 23rd December 1896, the 
Government of India expressed their adherence to the principles laid down by 
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Lord Lytton’s Government in 1877 in the following words “to invite subscriptions 
which are to be spent in the performance of a task for which we have undertaken 
the responsibility would be to invite them for the relief of the Indian exchequer—an 
end towards which we could neither ask nor receive contributions with propriety." 
The despatch, however, went on to say that there was ample scope for the opera¬ 
tion of private charity outside the task of saving people from starvation. It ex¬ 
plained that in spending the money of the tax-payers, the Government has to regu¬ 
late its action by some fixed rules to prevent waste and misapplication, and to 
satisfy itself by some self-acting tests, or by some special enquiry through its 
officers, that relief is really needed ; that it also has to limit the relief to what is 
absolutely necessary for the preservation of life, and to obtain from those applying 
for relief (with due regard for sex, age, infirmity and the customs of the country) 
some return for the relief given. Such a system, it was added, however necessary 
in the interests of the public purse, can at best afford only partial relief. There 
still remains a very wide possible margin of suffering and distress, in the relief of 
which private charity may find an ample field of usefulness. Guided by these con¬ 
siderations, the Government of India thus defined the objects to which private 
charity may legitimately be applied as auxiliary to State relief:—• 

Firstly, in supplementing the subsistence ration which alone is provided from public 
funds, by the addition of small comforts, whether of food or of clothing, for the 
aged or infirm, for the patients in hospitals, for children, and the like. 

Secondly, jn providing for the maintenance of orphans. 

Thirdly, in relieving the numerous poor but respectable persons who will endure 
almost any privation rather than apply for Government relief, accompanied as it 
must be by official enquiry into, and by some kind of test of the reality of the 
destitution which is to be relieved. 

Fourthly, in restoring to their original position, when acute distress is subsiding, those 
who have lost their all in the struggle, and in giving them a fresh start in life. 

514. The question of the organization through which charitable relief should 

Principles to be kept in view in be systematized and distributed also received atten- 
organizing the distributing agency, principles adopted were that when Govern¬ 

ment undertakes such a gigantic task as the saving of life amongst a vast popula¬ 
tion smitten with the full force of a grievous famine, it should have the ultimate 
direction of whatever volunteer agency may be organized for the collection cf pri¬ 
vate subscriptions and their application to the mitigation of distress. This is neces¬ 
sary, (1) to secure the efficient administration of the fund ; (2) to inspire confidence 
in the public and thus to stimulate the flow of charity ; (3) to obviate the clash¬ 
ing of State with charitable relief; and (4) to prevent friction and confusion likely 
to result from the existence of two agencies, working side by side but independent¬ 
ly of one another. Subject, however, to this general control, the appeal. for 
aid should proceed from and the collection of funds and provision and distri¬ 
bution of relief should rest with committees, which should in the main be 
non-official in their character. While the district officers must of necessity 
be the backbone of these committees, the active aid and co-operation of the 
non-official public should be utilized to the fullest possible extent in their 
formation and working. Charity to their poor and suffering neighbours is 
ingrained in the Indian character, and at no time is this feeling evoked in 
a higher degree than when universal distress overtakes the land. A system 
which does not assimilate and assign its proper place to this most valuable 
and trustworthy unpaid agency is not only unsound in principle but di^tincty 
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wasteful. Success is best assured and attained when the two elements, official 
and non-official, are found to work together in harmonious collaboration. 

515. The response to the appeal ultimately made was a fund of unprece- 
Respons6 to the appeal to private dented and colossal magnitude. Besides this, large 
diSr^butioa*''* °'^^*°*******° *** gifts of grain and clothing were also received. The 

machinery to administer this fund was constituted in recognition of the principle 
of Government control and of sympathetic co-operation between the official 
and the non-official classes. The non-official members were drawn from all castes, 
creeds and professions, and full use was made of missionary bodies and other 
pre-existing charitable associations with objects similar to those of the fund. 
The following is a summary of the organization constituted :— 

I. (a) A general committee for the whole of India with representatives from 
‘ each province affected by famine. 

(J) A central executive committee, nominated by the general committee, 
and invested with full powers of administration, including receipt of 
moneys transmitted from England and other countries and also 
moneys subscribed in India, the apportionment of these'moneys among 
the affected provinces according to their needs, and the arrangements 
for distribution of relief in accordance with the principles laid down 
by Government and accepted by the general committee. 

II. Provincial committees for the affected provinces, with executive com¬ 
mittees appointed by them for the receipt of moneys allotted by the 
central executive committee, and also of moneys subscribed locally, 
for their distribution among the district committees, for general super¬ 
vision over the action of these committees with a view to ensure the 
application of the fund to its prescribed objects, and for the trans¬ 
action of all other business of the provincial committees. 

Ill (a) District committees for the affected districts, for the detailed admin¬ 
istration of the fund, the institution of measures of relief, and the 
disbursement of moneys placed at their disposal. 

{b) Sub-committees under the district committees to deal with local areas 
which, owing to the severity of the distress or any other cause, 
called for special organizations to meet their wants. 

516. This scheme of organization, which placed the responsibility for the 

actual administration of the fund on the local com- 
Snccess of the organization m . 

effecting jndidous distribution of mittees, who alone Were in a position to act with 
the fund. local knowdedge and therefore with effect, wdiile the 

central committee laid down the general principles of action, was eminently calcu¬ 
lated to secure the judicious and efficient distribution of the relief in accordance 
with the varying needs of the people in the different affected provinces and tracts. 

517. The various modes of relief as actually devised and put into operation 
Summary of the various modes furtherance of the four prescribed objects of the 

ttVfS be thus summarized 

Under object /. 


(a) Giving small comforts, such as milk, vegetables and other articles 
of diet, and extra meals to persons in Government poor-houses 
and kitchens and on relief works. 
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{b) Making money grants to supplement the Government wage on relief 
works, and the Government dole to persons on gratuitous relief. 

(c) Providing meals for children and aged and infirm persons on or about 

relief works. 

(d) Giving medical comforts to patients in hospitals attached to poor- 

houses and relief camps. 

(^) Employing attendants in addition to the ordinary staff allowed by 
Government to nurse the sick and the infirm and to look after 
young children of relief workers while their guardians were at work. 

(/) Giving clothes and blankets to persons in receipt of Government 
relief. 

{g) Distributing quinine and other medicines. 

{h) Maintaining poor-houses and kitchens in places where Government 
poor-houses and kitchens did not exist. 

(f) Relieving distressed wanderers. 

' Under object //. 

(a) Maintaining orphans and giving subsidies to private orphanages. 

(b) Giving clothes, blankets, extra meals and medical comforts to orphans, 

and meeting the cost of their education or training in useful crafts. 

(c) Providing for the maintenance and education of orphans left on the 

hands of Government at the end of the fa.mine. 

Under object III. 

(fl) Giving money or grain doles to poor but respectable persons, and to 
far da naMn women, not in receipt of Government relief. 

{b) Supplementing the Government dole to persons of the above class 
who were in receipt of Government relief. 

{^c) Giving clothes to persons of the above class. 

{d) Providing work for them at their homes in the shape of embroidery, 
sewing, cotton carding and spinning, corn-grinding and paddy 
husking, etc. 

{e) Providing employment In their own craft for artizans, supplying them 
with money or materials, or both, and buying their finished 
articles, or giving them wages for work done. 

(/) Supplying wholesome food-grain at cheap rates in fixed quantities 
from shops or dep6ts specially opened for the purpose to respectable 
persons of small means, who, though suffering great privation 
owing to the high prices, would not accept charitable relief. 

Under object IV, 

{a) Aiding broken-down artizans to start afresh in their own occupations. 
(bj Giving seed-grain, plough or well bullocks and implements of 
husbandry to the most impoverished agriculturists to prevent them 
from being forced to take loans on onerous terms, or to meet their 
inability to provide the security to obtain loans. 

{c) Supplying food for agricultural cattle. 
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(d) Giving subsistence allowances to agriculturists who had come to the 
end of their resources and had no property or credit left to enable 
them to arrange for the support of themselves and their families 
during the interval between the sowing and the harvest. 

{e) Giving valedictory doles to relief workers and recipients of gratuitous 
relief on the close of Government relief, and grants for repairing or 
rebuilding houses. 

5 jS. Up to 12th March 1898, the date of dissolution of the central executive 
Receipts an4cstpeoditure of the committee, the receipts came to Rs. I,y0,27,^40, the 

details being as follows :— 

Rs. 

Subscriptions received by the central committee ... 1,46,23,295 

Interest received by the central committee on Gov¬ 
ernment promissory notes in which a part of 
the fund has been invested ... ... ^>725 


Receipts by the provincial committees— 

Rs. 

Local subscriptions ... 20,93,705 

Miscellaneous ... 2^95,815 

Total ... 23,89,520 

Grand Total ... 1,70,27,540 

The consolidated expenditure of the central committee up to the date of 
its dissolution, and that of the provincial committees up to 31st January 1898, 
amounted to Rs, 1,62,00,576, the details being as under:— 

Central committee’s expenditure— 

Rs, Rs. 


23»S9,520 


Cost of relief and office expenditure, etc. 43,360 
Cost of purchase of Government paper > 8,20,836 

of the nominal value of Rs. 7,89,800 7,77,476/ 

Provincial committees’ expenditure ... i,53,79,740 


Total ... 1^62,00,576 

The balance was thus Rs. 8,26,964, of which the central committee held Rs. 
11,024 and the provincial committees the rest. 

519. Out of the investments of the nominal value of Rs. 7,89,800, Govern¬ 
ment paper of the nominal value of three lakhs 
was made over to the Administration of 
for relief of distress in future the Central Provinces for the maintenance of orphans 

flpnittes. ^ ^ 

■ left on its hands, and the whole of the balance with 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh committee, amounting to Rs. 2,94,489, 
was handed over to the local Government for a similar purpose. Thus, at the close 
of the operations, there was left with the central committee Government paper of 
the nominal value of Rs. 4,89,800 and cash Rs. 11,024. These securities have 
bpen constituted into a trust-fund for relief of distress in future famines, its control 
being vested in a committee of which the Chief Justice of Bengal is the ex-officio 
Chairman, and the Comptroller General the Treasurer. Refunds of unspent 
balances by the provincial committees will as they come in, be added to the 
trust-fund. 
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Receipts and expenditure of the 5 ^ 0 . The following table shows tbe receipts and 

provincial committees. expenditure of the various provincial committees 


Province. 

Grants from the 
Central Commit¬ 
tee, exclusive of i 
grant for orphans. 

Local receipts. , 

Total receipts. 

EKpenditore. 

* 

Balance. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

North-Western Prov¬ 
inces and Oudh. 

46,99,192 

4,82,824 

5*,82, oi 6 

48,87,527 

2,94,489 

•Central Provinces ... 

33.07.19* 

1,23,291 

34,30,482 

33,65,*63 

65,319 

Bengal ... 

*4.69,847 

6,20,468 

20,90,315 

20,65,636 

24,679 

Bombay 

13,64,250 

3,04,836 

16,69,086 

14,84,950 

*>84136 

1,58,4^ 

Madras .... 

12,97,923 

2,83,639 

*5,83,562 

*4,25,4*2 

Punjab 

8,64,583 

3>65,24 o 

12,29,823 

**,73,822 

. 4,38,077 

56,001 

Central India ...’ 

3,50,056 

1,00,069 

16,674 

4,50,* *9 

12,042 

Burma 

3,06,000 

3,22,671 

3,09,266 

13,405 

Berar 

1,10,000 

90,478 

2,00,478 

*,92,759 

.7,7*9 

Rajputana 

17,122 

Nif 

17,122 

17,122 


Baluchistan 

20,000 

Nil 

20,000 

20,000 

ml. 

Total 

1.38,06,158 

23,89,5*6 

1,61,95,674 

1,53,79,734 

8,15.940 


Details of provincial expenditure 
under the four prescrlhed beads. 


521. The following table gives the details of 
provincial expenditure under the four prescribed 
heads 


Pioyince. 

Object I. 

Object II, 


■ 

Miscel. 

laneous. 

Total (includ¬ 
ing annas 
and pies). 

1 

2 

3 

H 

5 

6 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

North-Western Provinces 

and 

2 , 63 >S 94 

24,399 

9,86,296 

35,88,289 i 

24.947 

48,87.527 

Oudh. 








Central Provinces 


a.iS, 77 S 

32,857 

*,53.285 

39,42,79* 

20,453 

33 , 65 , *63 

Bengal ... 


2,34,908 

40,166 

8,89,983 

8,69,578 

31,000 

20,65,636 

Bombay 


• 1,99,273 

14,127 

1,89,701 

10,76,782 

S,o66 

*4.84,950 

Madras 


36.349 

20,495 

*.*7,134 

12,44,088 

7.344 

* 4 , 25 , 4*2 

Punjab ... 


* 4,747 

3 , 7*9 

2,56,290 

8 , 85 , 43 * 

*3,633 

*1,73,822 

Central India 


31,143 

9.380 

34,806 

3,72,* *5 

631 

4,38,077 

Burma 


8,946 


410 

2,99,424 

486 

3,09.256 

Berar 


38,330 

7 . 3*8 

S 3 i 933 

71.007 

2,168 

*, 92,759 

Baluchistan ... 


... 

... 

... 

20,000 

... 

20y000 

•Rajputana 

• •• 

7.201 

*,346 

*. 4 S* 

7, *22 

... 

17,122 

Total 

*a« 

10,60,270 

mgs 




*> 53 , 79,740 
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Adding the two allotments for 'orphans, aggregating Rs. 5,94,489 referred to in 
paragraph 519 and the central committee’s own expenditure of Rs. 43,360, the 
grand total of expenditure on relief and on working charges comes to Rs. 
1,60,17,589, out of which the expenditure on actual relief has been Rs. 1,58,68,498, 
or a little over 99 per cent., of the whole. 


522. In the following statement is compared the direct State expenditure on 

state expenditure and charit- ^^lief, exclusive of loans and advances to the land- 
able fund expenditure compared. holding classes, and the expenditure from the charit¬ 
able fund;— 


Fund expenditure, Percentage of 
Stale expenditure, including grants for column 3 on 
orphans. , column 2. 




North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
Central Provinces 
Bengal ••• 

Bombay ... 

Madras ... ... 

Punjab ... 

Burma 

Berar 

Total 


Rs. 

1,98,47,829 

>,56,10,739 

1,08,03,757 

1,26,36,802 

98,27,637 

22,34,004 

' >>,85,594 
5,74,875 


Rs. 

51,82,016 

36,65,163 

20,65,636 

14,84,950 

>4.25,412 

>>,73.822 

3,09.256 

>,92,759 


7,27,2>,237 >,54,99,014 



523. In the following statement is compared the loans to agriculturists for 
, . seed, bullocks, implements and subsistence under the 

Loans and gifts to agriculturists a -r 

from State and charitable funds Agriculturists Loans Act and the gifts for the same 
respectively. purpose made from the charitable fund — 


Province. 


Gifts from the charitable fund 
State loans, as per figure under object IV, 

excluding aid to artizans. 



North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
Central Provinces 
Bengal ... ... 

Bombay ... 

Madras .... - ... 

Punjab 

Burma ... 

Berar ... 

Total 
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Number of persons relieved from 524 . The following Statement shows the number 

the fund. of persons relieved from the fund under each head in 

. the different provinces:— 


Throvince. 

From 

COMMENCEMENT TO 31ST OCTOBER 

1897. 

Object I. 

Object II, 

Object III. 

Object IV. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh. 

407.936 

3-587 

153,328' 

447,588 

Central Provinces ... 

351,662 

6,237 

25,041 

258,809 

Bengal 

270,086 

; 8,202 

194,678 

246,328 

Bombay 

180,449 

1,256 

87,141 

'164,615 

Madras 

24,108 

708 

234,389 

161,952 

Punjab ... 

8,367 

7 

78,117 

58,115 

Central India 

^ 5>«55 


7,763 

23,979 

Burma 

18,174 

« *• 

4 

.41,920 

Berar 

61,885 

1,647 

21,886 

■28,157 

Rajputana ... 

4,980 

313 

6ao 

*86 

Baluchistan 

... 

... 

... 

7*5 

Total 

1,342:802 

21,957 

802,947 

1,432,464 

Add —Approximate number re¬ 
lieved from 1st November 
1897 to end of operations. 

200,000 

5,000 

30,000 

108,000 

Grand Total 

1,542,802 

26,957 

832,947 

1,549,464 


525. The figures given in the preceding paragraphs, which have been abstract- 
, . , , . ed from the report of the central executive cora- 

Ooerations of the fund, the good . , 

it has done and the gratitude it has raittee, go to show that great as has been the effort 

.made to combat the famine and avert, its consequen¬ 
ces by the Government, it would in itself have been incomplete and inadcquateito 
the results actually attained, if it had not been supplemented by the aid from the 
charitable fund. Testimony is unanimous and overwhelming as to the incalculable 
; good it has done as an auxiliary to .the State systems of relief, and the^universal 
-gratitude itshas evoked among the people. Seventy-one per cent, of the fund has 
been spent in giving a fresh start in life to peasant cultivators and small land- 
owners, who had been forced, to eat their seed-grain and part with their plough- 
cattle, or whose plough-cattle had died ion.want of fodder, ands whohad no 
cultural resources left, nor credit wherewith to procure them. But for >the 


timely aid; from the fund, those who were thus helped would shave been unable 
■ to take advantage of the favourable season of 1897, and many; of them would 
have sukk into the condition of landless labourers. Apart from the personal 
benefit to the recipients of the aid,' the economic advantage to the country gener¬ 
ally from this rehabilitation of a large section of the most important class of the 
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community at a crisis of the agricultural season has been immense. The bulk of 
the residue was spent in giving clothes and blankets to relief workers, and to 
recipients of gratuitous relief and orpha.ns, and doles -to farda nashin women 
and respectable persons in distress who could not owing to their social position 
and national custom take advantage of State relief. A comparatively small sum 
was devoted to supplementing the Government ration in poor-houses and the 
code wage on relief works. It is intended to devote the bulk of the allotments 
set aside for orphans to the bringing up in a decent way of life of the residue of 
children left on the hands of Government at the close of the famine. The charit¬ 
able fund has thus distributed in relief a little over a fifth of the direct expenditure 
from the public revenues, while, as regards the agricultural classes, its gifts to 
enable them to recover from the blow the famine had dealt them have exceeded, 
the loans for the same purpose from public funds by nearly nineteen lakhs 
of rupees. While helping to supply subsidiary wants which could not be furnish¬ 
ed from the public revenues, the operations of the fund committees have not, 
except to an inappreciable extent, displaced State relief. How powerfully and 
successfully the fund has operated to soften the sharpness of distress is best 
expressed in the following words of the central committee’s report:— 

*' The number of cultivators alone, with their families dependent upon them, who 
have been assisted with grants of seed-grain or cattle in 1897, is returned at nearly 11 
millions, a figure which is probably under the mark. In one tract alone (the Central Pro- 
vinces) the area of land cultivated, thanks to donations from the fund, is put at a million 
and a half acres, equivalent to 1,748 square miles, according to estimates made by the 
officers of Government themselves, that is to say, land which the present owners had no 
means at their command to cultivate. These examples prove, it is thought, how valuable a 
work has been done. Large sums from the fund have certainly been spent, as many sub¬ 
scribers no doubt wished and expected, in feeding the hungry, mainly wanderers or those 
whose caste prejudices or social position led them to prefer death by starvation to accept¬ 
ing Government relief, for Government gave work or even gratuitous relief with an un¬ 
stinting hand, in clothing the naked, a duty which Government cannot undertake at all, in 
selling grain cheap to respectable persons and so enabling them to pursue their ordinary 
callings and tide over the time of scarcity, in giving work to weavers and artizans or to 
poor women, for whom the relief works were unsuitable, and also in providing homes and 
maintenance until they come of age for several thousand orphans, for whom no friends 
willing to adopt them could be found. But all these measures of benevolence, carried out 
as they were on an unprecedentedly large scale, fade into insignificance by the vast num¬ 
bers of peasants set once more upon their feet.. 

The central committee may add that great as was the sum entrusted to them to distribute, 
and incalculable the good which has been effected by it, the distress was also so gigantic 
that they could have usefully spent a larger amount, without any danger of pauperising the 
people.” 

526. Experience gained in the administration of the fund has disclosed some 

imperfections in the statement of its objects. While 

Reasons for suggesting a .modi- . * , , . . 

flcation of the present statement of m some respects the statement lacks precision and so 

objects of the fund. allows overlapping with State relief, in other respects 

we think it needs to be widened so as clearly not to exclude certain forms of relief not 

mentioned in it, but which were used in the distribution of the recent fund, and may 

in our opinion be properly used again. To attempt by too rigid a definition to 

prevent all overlapping would do more harm than good by hindering the free 

action and discretion of the committees to whom the contributing public must 

always entrust the administration of the fund. The committees must on each 

occasion of a fund being raised be the real authorities to decide. Nevertheless 
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it is right that Government in permitting an appeal should define the objects it 
thinks legitimate, and to the extent to which the definition tends to prevent 
overlapping, the public will be all the more encouraged to subscribe. It has also 
occurred to us that to particularise in the statement of objects all the principal 
modes of relief recently used which seem unobjectionable, showing them as 
sub-heads under each major or object head, might facilitate the proper distribu¬ 
tion of charitable funds on future occasions. It is with these objects in view, 
and after a full consideration of the actual manner in which the fund has recently 
been expended in the various provinces, that we have drafted a revised statement 
of objects ; and under each major head, we have put as the first sub-head the 
particular mode of relief we think most important. Before giving our revised 
statement we think it advisable to make some other introductory and explanatory 
remarks under each object or major head. 

Object 1 .—The present statement confines the relief given under this head 
to persons already in receipt of State relief. Under this head, however, relief was 
given tp persons in distress of the class who generally come on Stafe relief, but 
who did not get it because they resided in localities not officially declared as 
affected. Owing to high prices of food-grains induced by exports to famine 
tracts and partial local failure of crops, individual cases of extreme distress, or 
much diffused distress falling short of absolute destitution, may exist which it 
should be permissible to alleviate by means of the charitable fund. At the same 
time we think it desirable that the expenditure under this head should be bon- 
fined strictly to charges incurred in supplementing the relief given by Govern¬ 
ment by the recognised methods of State relief within tracts in which those 
methods are in force. We therefore suggest that relief given in tracts not offi¬ 
cially declared to be affected should be shown under a separate head, object V. 
Under the head of object I in our revised statement we have made the gift 
of clothes and blankets a separate sub-head, and by putting it first have indicated 
our opinion that it should, as far as possible, form the principal mode of relief 
under this head. For, while Government makes itself responsible for the saving 
of life by giving the people a ration enough to maintain them in health, it 
cannot undertake to distribute clothes to the needy ; yet in an acute famine 
it is almost as much necessary to clothe the naked and the insufficiently-clad 
as to feed the hungry. Moreover one indirect advantage of distributing clothes 
is the employment it gives to poor hand-loom weavers, whose business during a 
famine seriously suffers owing to the general destitution which then prevails. We 
also think the gift of clothing should cover a wider range than is permissible 
under the present definition. As a matter of fact it was not confined to the 
limited classes mentioned therein but was extended under this head to all deserv¬ 
ing persons in receipt of State relief. 

Object II .—This is defined in general terms to be “ providing for the 
maintenance of orphans. ” But the Government having accepted the respon¬ 
sibility of saving life, support of children left destitute by the death or dis¬ 
appearance of their guardians is, during the currency of the famine, a charge 
on the State, and it cannot legitimately be thrown upon the charitable fund, 
which is intended to supplement and not to supersede Government relief. 

Object III .—Under this object should come all classes whom the State 
relief systems fail to reach. Additions to the dole to respectable men and 
women on the Government list under the chapter of the codes dealing with “ Other 
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measures of relief,” were made under this object; but, as this is supplementing 
State relief, the proper place for such charges is under the first object, and we 
have accordingly provided for this mode of relief there, reserving this object 
for those to whom the State systems are inapplicable, or \Vho are not brought 
under them but who are nevertheless deserving of help. We have included 
under this head grants-in-ald to private poor-houses of an auxiliary kind,, 
established by voluntary charitable action. Such grants-in^aid by the fund ought 
Ho be encouraged, for certain classes of the community may well be willing 
to establish such private institutions for the poor of their own community Or 
for the public generally. 

Object IV .—Aid to agriculturists under this object to be of real benefit 
must be given just before the commencement of the two sowing seasons irrespec¬ 
tive of the character of the distress at those periods. It should further be 
‘made a condition of relief that the applicant should be without resources or 
"credit, so as to exclude those who are in a position to obtain statutory loans 
from Government. The condition that the relief should be given when'distress 
is subsiding is also unnecessary in the case of other classes who are to be helped 
to make a fresh start in life. 

527. The following definition of the objects of a charitable fund embodies 
Revised definition of the objects all our suggestions, and we recommend its adoption, 
of the fund suggested. We deem it necessary, however, to point out that 

the sub-heads under the major heads are not intended to be exhaustive, 
although we believe they cover the whole ground of charitable relief as adminis¬ 
tered during the late famine :— ^ 

Object I .—In supplementing the relief given by Government under the re¬ 
cognised systems of State relief, such as— 

{a) by gifts of clothes and blankets to persons in receipt of State relief; 
(^) by the addition of extra or special food, or medical comforts, to 
the subsistence dole or ration provided from public funds, for the 
aged or infirm, for the patients in hospitals, for children and the 
like; 

(<;) by an addition to the Government dole to far da naskin w^men and 
persons of respectable position admitted to gratuitous rdlief. 

Object //.—In providing for the relief of orphans, such as^— 

(i) during famine— 


(a) bf giving grants-in-aid to private orphanages ; 

(b) by the addition of extra comforts, whether of food or clothing, for 

orphans maintained from public funds ; 

(ii) after the famine is over— 

(a) by making provision for the maintenance and training of orphp.ns left 

®n the hands of Government; 

(b) by giving grants-in-aid to societies, institutions or persons who have 

adopted famine orphans. 

- Object III .—In providing for the relief of persons or classes to whom the 
recognised systems of State relief are inapplicable, such as— 

(a) by helping by free gifts or supply of work poor but Tespectable 
persons and far da naskin women precluded by their social position 
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from applying for, or accepting, State relief, accompanied as it 
must be by official enquiry into and by soine kind of public test of 
the reality of the distress to be relieved ; 

(j^) hy supplying work in their trades to artizans and craftsmen to whom 
such work is not supplied at the cost of public funds, and to whom 
labour on ordinary relief works would be a hardship ; 

(c) by giving grants-in-aid to private poor-houses or other similar insti* 

tutions raaintained for the relief of persons in whose case residence 
in a public poor-house would be too severe a test of distress ; 

(d) by selling wholeSome food-grains at cheap rates in fixed quantities 

to selected persons in receipt of small incomes, who, though suffic¬ 
ing severe privation, would not accept charitable or State relief. 

Object IV. —In re-starting in life those who are left without resources— 

(a) by giving seed-grain, plough or well bullocks, and implements of 
husbandry, or their equivalent in money, to the most broken-down 
of the small landholders and cultivators who are ineligible for 
statutory loans' from public funds, by supplying fodder for-th^^r 
cattle, by giving subsistence allowances for their support during 
the interval between the sowing and the harvest, and generally 
by helping them to start afresh in life; 

{b) by restoring artizans, petty workets and others, who have lost thqir 
tools or stock-in-trade in the struggle, to their original position, 
and giving them a fresh start in life ; 

(£•) by giving valedictory doles to persons in receipt of relief from public 
funds on their discharge from such relief. 

Object V. —In giving relief in areas not officially notified as affected, such as, 
by relieving distressed individuals of the classes which generally come on. State 
relief in famines, but who are not getting such relief because they reside in 
localities where distress is not general and which therefore are not officially 
notified as affected. 

528. Relief through the agency of cheap grain shops is shown by the evidence 

we have taken to have given help much needed by 

Remarks as to particular objects . . , , . 

to which the chprity fund was certain classes particularly m the larger towns. These 

were people with small fixed incomes, whose dis¬ 
tress was caused by the great rise in prices far exceeding their limited 
means. They aie known everywhere to have suffered much. They were too respect¬ 
able to seek or accept charitable relief, and they could not have been reached 
except by means of these shops. There is no evidence that these institutions 
interfered with private trade, though in some places, where owing to want of 
ready communication with centres of trade the local dealers could combine to 
fix; their own rates, they seem to have steadied the market and prevented the 
undue raising of prices. Such a system of relief is in our opinion eminently 
suited to he left to local private charity and private organization; andthough.it 
cannot properly be undertaken by Government itself, there is no reason why it 
should not be countenanced by Government officers and recommended by them 
to local charitable organizations. As regards that most important branch of tfie 
operations, namely, gifts of seed and bullocks to agriculturists, 
ijt mast, vye think, generally be adminjstered through, or in close co-operation with. 
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the revenue officers of Government, who have the duty of giving loans from 
State funds for the same purpose. But such State loans can only be given to 
persons who can produce fairly reliable security, and to the extent covered by 
that security. The most broken-down either have no security to offer and must 
get free gifts or nothing, or they can offer acceptable security for an amount too 
small for their requirements. In the case of the latter class it is advisable that the 
small loan they can get from the State should be supplemented by a free gift from 
the charitable fund. There are again other small cultivators, who, if helped by 
a small free gift from the fund, can borrow something more from their bankers, 
^nd so get the sum absolutely required without incurring too heavy a debt at the 
high rate of interest which they have to pay in such circumstances. 

SECTION VI. 

Order and successive use of the various methods of relief. 

529. In the course of this and the preceding chapters we have indicated in 

Summary of general recommend- a general way the particular stages of distress at 
ations under this head. which in Out opinioa the various forms and methods 

of relief should be introduced. In such a matter it is impossible to lay down 
any hard and fast rules, and much must always be left to the discretion of the 
local Government and its officers. In exercising this discretion it will always 
be necessary to have regard to the nature of the distress to meet which measures 
are taken, the causes of the distress and the presence or absence of cumulative 
misfortunes, the economic condition and past history of the area affected, the 
extent of crop failure and the abundance or depletion of stocks, the gravity of 
, the situation according as the distress is confined to small local areas or 
is likely to be spread over extensive tracts of country, the estimated period 
of duration and many other considerations. Subject to the ordinary course 
of administrative supervision, the responsibility of determining when and where 
test works should be opened and, thereafter, whether or no regular relief 
works should be started, will primarily rest with the Collector or district officer. 
When it is decided that regular relief works should be started, two important ques¬ 
tions will call for immediate settlement. The first question will be the system on 
which the works are to be carried out, that is whether they are to be conducted 
under what is called the code system of task-work or according to some other 
system of payment by results permitted by the local code, and in the latter case 
whether or not separate allowances for dependants will be given. The determina- 
tion'of this important issue subject to the provisions of the local code will rest with 
the local Government. The importance of not beginning with a system which 
is unlikely to meet the necessities of the situation except for a very short time, 
will no doubt be recognised. The other question is the agency by which the 
works will be carried out and the extent to which the services of the Public 
Works Department will be utilized. Our views on this subject are expressed in 
paragraphs 235 to 238, and subject to the provisions of the codes it will lie with 
the local Government in each case to determine the action to be taken. We 
ffiave already said that the organization of village relief and village inspection 
should in our opinion invariably begin simultaneously with relief works, and that 
as a general rule the actual distribution of village relief should begin at the same 
time or soon after, and in paragraph 478 we have discussed the considerations 
affecting the decision as tp the particular stage of the distress at which a poor- 
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house system should be established. Speaking generally we think it will as a rule 
be desirable to open poor-houses at principal centres as soon as the prevalence of 
severe distress has been recognised by the starting of relief works and the organ¬ 
ization of village relief. When hill and jungle tribes have to be dealt with, we 
have laid stress on the necessity for making very timely preparations as the diffi¬ 
culties to be encountered are usually very great. In the case of weavers, it must 
rest with the local Government to determine in every case-whether special relief in 
their own craft is required and if so, to what extent. The question of the organ¬ 
ization of private charity will depend upon the indigenous agency existing with¬ 
in the distressed locality and upon the existence or otherwise of any large public 
organization such as the Indian Famine Charitable Relief Fund of 1897. Ad¬ 
vances under the Land Improvement Loans Act can be utilized to the best 
advantage during the early stages of scarcity, while those under the Agricul¬ 
turists’ Loans Act are of great use at all stages. When loans are given under 
the latter Act for the purchase of seed, it is of the utmost importance that the 
advance! should reach the hands of the cultivators so as to admit of their 
purchasing the seed as nearly as possible at the exact time of sowing. 

Summary of Recommendations. 

S30. The following is a summary of the recom- 

Sumraary of recommendations as i i 

to methods and measures of wprk- mendations as to methods and measures of working 

which we have made in this chapter:— 

I.—Programmes of works. All relief works should be classed in the pro¬ 
grammes under the hedds of “ public works” and “ village works” (paragraph 
407). The responsibility for maintaining an effective programme of “public 
works ” should be thrown more definitely on the Public Works Department 
(paragraphs 408-412). The preparation of a programme of “ village works” 
should rest with the civil officers, but if the “ public works ” programme is un¬ 
avoidably deficient, the Public Works Department should take up the “ village 
works ” programme and work it out in full detail (paragraph 413). 

IL—Test works. Should if possible be under professional supervision and 
the test should be a task not less than by the code scale ; the maximum wage 
earnable by the workers should not exceed the code wage of their class nor be 
less than it by more than one pice. Payments should be made in strict propor¬ 
tion to results without the proviso of a minimum wage, and allowances for a da.y 
of rest, or for dependants, should not be given by the Collector Without the 
sanction of the Commissioner or some higher authority. We think the above 
system will be found generally suitable, but as it may be too repellent in some 
places local Governments should have discretion to substitute for it any system of 
work not more liberal than the ordinary task-work system of the codes (para¬ 
graphs 414-415). 

III.—The general policy as to large and small (or public and village) works. 
When large and useful public works are available they should be opened as soon 
as possible after distress has declared itself in an unmistakeable manner, no small 
works being thereafter maintained within a reasonable distance. Public works 
shbuld from the commencement form the backbone of the relief operations. 
Agricultural works undertaken by the village landowners, with or without advan¬ 
ces from Government wholly or partially recoverable, should be utilized at the 
early stage of distress to provide employment for small cultivators and others 
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cannot easily leave their villages. As the hot weather advances, operations 
on the large public works should be contracted and village works gradually 
opened (paragraphs 178, 406 and 416). 

IV. —As soon as distress requiring relief is recognised in a district, some one 
of the code methods for managing relief w'orks should be substituted for the 
(M'dinary contract system in the case of all public works intended to afford relief 
(paragraph 418). 

V. —Systems of payment by results. We have described certain systems 
which experience seems to show may be adopted with advantage iii place of the 
ordinary code task-work system at certain stages of relief operations, and we 
recommend that provision should be made in the revised provincial codes for 
power to use one or more of them subject to the condition that separate provision 
is always made for the weakly. None of these s^^stems are in our opinion suited 
to the stage of acute distress or actual famine (paragraphs 215, 418 and 461). 

VI. —In respect to the policy of contracting ordinary public works in time of 
famine, we think that so far as Imperial or Provincial finances and establishments 
may possibly permit they should be fully maintained or expanded in districts not 
recognised as actually distressed, but in which there is reason to suppose the exist¬ 
ence of an exceptional demand for labour (paragraph 421). 

Vn.—All relief works, or at any rate all of the “ public works ” class, should 
as far as possible be conducted under some professional supervision. As to the 
agency by which relief works should be carried out, we recommend that in a 
widespread famine the Chief Engineer, acting under the close control of the local 
Government in the Famine Department or of the Famine Commissioner, should be 
responsible for the general direction of all relief works entrusted to the execution of 
the officers of the Public Works Department, and that under the Chief Engineer, 
and subject to the special powers of Commissioners of divisions and Collectors 
of districts in respect to famine relief the chain of departmental responsibility 
should remain as at ordinary times. When famine is less extensive, we think the 
control may be less centralized and that the primary responsibility for the manage¬ 
ment and efficiency of the relief works should rest with the Divisional Commis¬ 
sioners and the Collectors; Public Works officers, in districts in which there is no 
district board engineer, or the work is beyond his capacity, being in such case 
deputed to have immediate charge of the relief works under the Collector’s 
orders, and one or more Superintending Engineers being directed to co-operate 
with the Commissioner or Commissioners as famine duty professional adviser and 
assistant (paragraphs 235-237 and,422). 

Vlli.—Responsibilities of officers of the Public Works Department and 
their position and relation to civil officers. These should not be too rigidly 
defined. The principle laid down in section 130 of the Famine Commission’s 
report should be fully observed. The Commissioner within his division and the 
Collector within his district should have a power of general control over all relief 
operations, Including relief works under the management of the Public Works 
Department, and should be primarily responsible to Government for their 
efficiency in affording relief. The Collector’s decision when he considers it 
necessary to interfere should be accepted pending reference to superior authority 
in all matters relating to the employment and wages of the labourers, the opening 
or closing of works, the payment or feeding of dependants, and generally in all 
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other matters which are not of a strictly professional nature. But except in 
cases of unusual urgency such orders should be communicated by the Collector 
to the Executive Engineer or other Engineer officer having control, and not 
direct to his subordinates resident on the works. When the conduct of relief 
works is entrusted to the Public Works Department as a deipartment, the Super-* 
intending Engineer in his circle and the Divisional Engineer in his division will be 
directly responsible to the Chief Engineer for their proper conduct by their 
subordinates in accordance with the rules of the Famine code and such supple¬ 
mentary orders as may be issued by Government or. the Famine Commissioner if 
such an officer is appointed. They should however in such case, by personal 
communication and otherwise, keep themselves in constant touch with the Com¬ 
missioner and Collector on all matters not of a strictly professional nature, and 
must accept their orders in such matters pending reference to superior authority, 
if they think it necessary to interfere (paragraph 423). 

IX. —Civil officers and officers in charge of relief works. We attach impor¬ 
tance to the principle of appointing a civil officer to each large work or group 
of smaller works managed by officers of the Public Works Department to have 
charge of matters affecting relief, or in other words of all matters not relating to 
construction and direction of the work, and we define his special duties.. But in 
order to avoid division of authority on the works we recommend that the services 
of these civil officers should be placed at the disposal of the Public Works 
Department for famine duty, and that the Superintending Engineer or Divisional 
Engineer should, in communication in doubtful cases with the Commissioner or 
Collector, determine whether the civil officer or the Public Works officer whose 
special duties are those of construction and direction of labour should be the 
“ officer in charge” of a particular work .(paragraph 426). 

X. —We recommend a new classification of relief workers, the main feature of 
which is that the bulk of the labourers will be divided into two classes, 

“ diggers ” and “ carriers. ” We recommend the abolition of sexual subdivisions 
within the same class, and make definite proposals for the treatment of adult 
dependants and non-working children and working children (paragraphs 439-445 
and 450). 

XI. —We adhere to the full ration of the provisional code but make a slight 
alteration in the minimum ration, and we have devised a standard wage-scale 
based on these rations which we think can be applied to the new classification we 
propose (paragraphs 446-456). One result of our proposals as to classification 
and wages is that we revert to the principle laid down by the Famine Commis¬ 
sion that all able-bodied labourers capable of performing not less than 75 per cent, 
of a full task should be entitled to the full wage, while in the case of labourers 
incapable of performing 75 per cent, of a full task we follow the principles laid 
down in the provisional code and restrict their wages to 75 per cent, of the full 
wage (paragraphs 450 and 462). 

XII. —A system of cash daily wage to be calculated in full pice (and not in 
pies) is recommended (paragraph 457). 

XIII. —A limit of permissible deviation from the standard wage-scale which 
We propose is suggested in order that local Governments may have the necessary 
discretion to adjust the wages actually earned to the requirements of existing 
circumstances (paragraphs 458 and 459). 
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XIV. —Rest day allowances should be made to all workers, except where pay¬ 
ment is made by results at rates calculated to allow seven days’ subsistence 
to be earned by six days’ work (paragraph 465). 

XV. —Returns and accounts. We make suggestions for securing uniformity 
and simplicity in these (paragraph 467). 

XVI. —Gratuitous relief. We consider the provisional code’s definition of 
persons eligible to receive gratuitous relief sufficient in ordinary circumstances, 
provided it is properly and liberally interpreted. . We think it necessary however 
to point out that persons of the classes described in that definition should not 
be considered ineligible for village relief because the bread-winners of the family 
are employed on relief works, and propose that they should be freely allowed the 
option either to go to relief works as dependants or to apply for village relief 
(paragraphs 468-470). In two exceptional cases we consider that an expansion 
beyond the provisional code definition may properly be allowed. These are 
first in the case of aboriginal hill and jungle tribes, and second at the commence¬ 
ment of the rains when it is impossible to provide suitable work fairly 
adjacent to the homes of the people (paragraph 471). VVe attach great 
importance to the early organization of village relief and village inspection 
(paragraph 472). The dole to be given in village relief is specified (paragraph 

474 )- 

XVII. —Non-working children and adult dependants of relief workers. AU 
the codes should contain provision for both systems of relieving these persons, 
namely, either by feeding them in kitchens or by means of cash or grain allow¬ 
ances given to the workers for their support. As a general rule, we are in 
favour of the kitchen system in the case of children (paragraphs 475-476). 
When relief works are conducted on a system of payment by results, it will 
rest with the local Government to decide whether the wages or rates paid to the 
workers should be so adjusted as to leave a margin for the support of their 
dependants, or whether separate allowances should be given for dependants. 
Preference should be given to the latter course when distress is at all severe 
(paragraph 477). 

XVIII.—Poor-houses. It Is a matter for local discretion to decide when 
poor-houses should be opened. The ration to be given in ordinary circumstances 
is the minimum ration as modified by our proposals, but officers in charge should 
have full discretion to give special rations (paragraph 478). 

XIX. —The relief of aboriginal hill and jungle tribes should be a specialized 
branch of relief operations. Detailed suggestions for effecting the relief of 
these people are made (paragraphs 479-491). 

XX. —Special relief to w'eavers in their own craft. \^'hen weavers are con¬ 
gregated together in considerable numbers they should be relieved in their own 
trade, provided the net cost is not likely to materially exceed either (a) the net 
cost of relieving them by employment on ordinary relief works or (^) the net 
cost of relieving them by gratuitous village relief. A set of rules is recommend¬ 
ed for adoption (paragraphs 508-511). 

XXI. —Utilisation of private charitable contributions. A revised definition 
of the objects of a charitable fund is recommended for adoption (paragraph 
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From the above summary of our recommendations it will be seen that in' 
the matter of the broad principles of relief administration we adhere very closely 
to the recommendations made by the Famine Commissioners in 1880. It is 
only in matters of detail that we have proposals to make, and these proposals 
are more of the nature of an expansion of the principles laid down in 1880 
than of divergencies from them. Indeed in some cases the result of our in¬ 
vestigations has been to lead us to revert to the recommendations of the Famine 
Commission, where in fact they have in some respects and in some provinces been 
since departed from. We assert the necessity for concentrating the control of all 
the various branches of the administration concerned in famine relief, and maintain 
the responsibility of the chief civil officers of divisions and districts for effectively 
supervising and controlling all the measures of relief undertaken within their res¬ 
pective charges. The recommendations we make regarding the responsibilities 
of the officers of the Public Works Department for the conduct of works 
entrusted to the direction of the department are in strict conformity with these 
considerations, and our proposals merely put in a more uniform and definite 
shape what we believe to be the,general intention of the various and sometimes 
rather indefinite provisions of the existing codes. In the all important matter 
of the system under which relief works should be conducted, we adhere to the 
task-work system of the codes as the only system which is really effective when 
famine is at all severe.' Our recommendations as to the adoption of any of the 
systems of payment by results which were so largely resorted to during the recent 
famine are of a permissive nature, and are intended to restrict such systems to 
circumstances other than those of acute famine. In making these recommenda¬ 
tions we do not depart from the principles of the Famine Commission who 
intended that piece-work, or payment by results, should, when suited to the cir¬ 
cumstances of the time or the locality, be largely used for the relief of the able- 
bodied. Our recommendations as to the classification and wages of workers are 
based upon and are intimately connected with the principles laid down by the 
Famine Commission, the object of our proposals being only to secure simplicity 
and facility of working and a certain elasticity in application which it is essential 
to obtain. In the equally important matter of the administration of gratuitous 
relief, it will be found that the few recommendations we make constitute no real 
departure from the principles hitherto accepted, ‘The general result of the 
experience gained during the recent famine is to show that the existing codes 
have been framed in almost all respects on suitable lines, and to confirm the 
principles on which they are based. Our recommendations, if accepted, should 
render the codes more adaptable to all the varying conditions to which they 
have from time to time to be applied, and supply some deficiencies in the few 
matters in which they are not sufficiently precise. 


CHAPTER VIL 

OTHER OPINIONS OR RECOMMENDATIONS. 


531. In the previous chapters we have endeavoured to answer the specific- 

. , questions contained in the first three paragraphs of 

Introductory remarks. * , . , . . 

our instructions. The final paragraph invites us to 
make any further inquiries and record any further opinions which it is thought 
will prove useful in future famines. 

SECTION I. 

The Famine Relief and Insurance Grant. 

532. Under this head we have in the first place thought it advisable and 
The Famine Relief and insur- permissible to make a summary inquiry into the 

ance Grant. ^ working of the Famine Relief and Insurance Grant, 

in order to see whether there were anv recommendations in connection with that 
scheme which 'might in our opinion be usefully submitted. The scheme, in its 
first form, owed its introduction to the pressure of the great famine of 1877-78. 
Before that the obligation of the State to do all that is possible towards preserv¬ 
ing the lives of the people in time of famine had by degrees become fully accept¬ 
ed, and for some years the principle had been urged that famine relief must be 
regarded as a charge liable to constantly recur, which must be met like all other 
obligatory and recurring items of expenditure in a way which would not involve 
increase of permanent debt. The occurrence of the great famine of 1877-78,; 
and its great cost, strongly enforced these conclusions, and induced Lord 
Lytton’s Government to take measures to create new resources by which in 
normal years a surplus, of revenue could be secured to meet the extraordinary 
charges thrown upon the State in time of famine. With this object certain new 
taxes calculated to provide the greater part of the desired surplus were imposed 
by legislation. In connection with this new taxation, though not in dependence 
on it, Lord Lytton’s Government offered a pledge to the people of India that 
due provision should be made by yearly grants, not only for famine relief, but also 
for famine insurance. The sum of the annual provision or grant was fixed by 
Lord Lytton’s Government at Rx. 1,500,000 until a less sum should be found 
sufficient. This sum was based upon actual famine expenditure in the 10 years 
.preceding, and the Famine Commission on the same basis arrived at nearly the 
same amount by a wholly independent calculation: but it may be mentioned that 
it appears from the responsible utterances made by Lord Lytton and his Financial 
Minister on more than one occasion, that at the time they anticipated that this 
sum would form an assurance against extraordinary losses of revenue in famine 
years as well as against the actual cost of famine relief ; and though they were 
pledging themselves to a special scheme, it is clear that the main object they had 
in mind v/as the general financial result. The simple object was in fact to pro¬ 
vide so far as possible an annual surplus of one and a half crores for famine 
relief or famine insurance expenditure. To the extent to which in any year the 
amount was not spent on relief, it was to be spent solely on reduction of debt, or 
rather, upon avoidance of debt, which is the same thing. Such avoidance was 
to be effected by spending the money on productive public works, the cost of 
which would otherwise have been met by loans. 
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533. In the budget for 1878-79 the'grant required by the scheme was made, 

Measures taken for the proper but in the budget for 1879*80, owing to war and 
carrying out of the scheme. ~ -ij-rpii' •, t , 

financial diihculties, it was suspended, In the 

accounts only actual famine relief expenditure, if any, was shown ; the surplus 
secured by the new taxes and arrangements was merged in the surplus or deficit 
of the general finances. This obscurity in the accounts and the suspension of the 
budget grant in 1879-80 led to much protest by the public, anch attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the Secretary of State to the subject. In his despatch of 23rd December 
1880 the Secretary of State took exception to a statement made by Sir John 
Strachey to the effect that, whether the public accounts show surplus, equilibrium, 
or deficit, the new taxes must prevent debt by the amount they yield and that that 
was sufficient. The Secretary of State held that to fulfil the pledges of the 


Government and satisfy the public, some greater security for the proper carrying 
out of an insurance scheme must be obtained. The Government of India con¬ 
curred in the view taken by the Secretary of State, and after correspondence the 
whole scheme was reconstituted in 1881. It was decided that the full grant of 
one and a half crores should always be entered in the Budget under the head of 
Famine Relief and Insurance, with sub-heads for (i) Relief, (2) Protective 
Works, and (3) Reduction of Debt; and that in the accounts the expenditure 
should be shown under the same heads, the third item being treated, ywofla? this 
special account, as expenditure, for the better information of the public, though 
from a financial account point of view it is not technically expenditure. In the 
annual account under the special head the charges to the sub-heads were to be 
regulated as follows. The actual expenditure, on famine relief, if any, in the year 
was to be a first charge upon the whole grant. Protective works were to be the 
next charge. To reduction of debt was assigned only the balance, if any, left 
after the charges for relief and protective works had been met. 


This description of the new scheme or settlement of i88r shows that by this 
time the original policy of derotin'g the whole of the grant, less actual cost of 
famine relief, to reduction or avoidance of debt had been changed by the accept¬ 
ance of the view that a large part of the grant might be better applied to what 
• are called Famine Protective, as distinct from Productive Public Works. This 
view was agreed to in 1879, from a conviction of the urgency of carrying out 
such works, as recommended by the Famine Commission; and upon the theory 
that such works may be expected either to prevent famine or to render its relief 
less costly when it occurs. The share of the grant intended to be annually 
allotted to Protective works by the scheme was three quarters of a crore or half 
the full grant, but expenditure under this head was to be cut down by stopping 
or reducing works in years when expenditure under relief in excess of half the 
grant might be anticipated ; so as to maintain, as far as possible, the principle 
that relief was a first charge upon the whole grant. 


534. The arrangements briefly described above were to come into force from 

•.IT . r, , 1881-82, and they constitute the Famine Relief and 

working of the FMiine Relief ’ ■' 


and Insurance 
iSSias. 


Scheme since 


Insurance scheme in what may be called its later 
form, It was part of the new scheme that Commis¬ 
sioners for managing the reduction of debt should be appointed, but as that 
provision very soon became inoperative, it does not seem necessary to discuss it. 
It is this new scheme, with some slight modifications that have been since approved 
by the Secretary of State, which we have considered. The following table "Exhibits 
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the working of the scheme from 1881-82 to 1897-98. It is only from the former 
year that the account is held to have been running. 


Famine charges. 


— 

In the 15 years 
ending 
1^5.96. 

Actuals, 

1895-97. 

' Total 

up to the end of 

1 1896-97. 

i 

Revised Estimate, 
1897-98. 

Total 

up to the end of 

1897-98. 

• 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

I. spent upon actual Famine Relief ... 

320,664 

2.079.525 

2,400,189 

5,391,800 

7,791.989 

3. Spent upon construction of Pro¬ 
tective Irrigation Works. 

1,813,841 

46,830 

1,860,671 

22400 

1,883,071 

3. Spent upon construction of Protec¬ 
tive Railways. 

6,550.931 

... 

6,550.931 


6.550,931 

4. Spent in meeting interest upon the 
Indian Midland and Bengal- 
Nagpur Railways. 

3,631,450 

438,857 

4,070,307 

368,200 

4.438,507 

g. Charged as reduction and avoid¬ 
ance of debt, that is, as famine 
surplus. 

5,327,299 

. 

5,327,299 


5,327.299 

Total 

17,644,185 j 

1 

2,565,212 

20,209,397 

i 

5,782,400 ^ 

25,991.797 


It should be understood that the sums spent under the fourth heading count 
as money spent on protective works, that mode of using the grant to promote 
the construction of protective railways by private enterprise having been sanc¬ 
tioned in 1886. It will be seen that the cost of actual famine relief during 17 
years has amounted to Rx. 7,791,989 and that during the same period an expen¬ 
diture of" Rx. 12,872,509 has been Incurred on protective railways and irrigation 
works, the object of which has been either the prevention or mitigation of famine, 
or the facilitating of measures of relief. In addition Rx. 5,327,299 has been 
applied to the reduction or avoidance of debt. Including this amount the total 
expenditure under the scheme on Famine Relief and Insurance has amounted to 
Rx. 25,991,797, which gives an average of about Rx. 1,530,000, or a little more 
than one and a half crores, per annum. But it may be noticed that the table also 
shows that the expenditure for the 15 years ending 1895-96 amounted only to 
Rx. 17,644,185, or an average of Rx. 1,176,279 per annum, and that the ultimate 
average for the 17 years ending 1897-98 has been brought up to Rx. 1,530,000 
only in consequence of the extraordinary expenditure on famine relief during the 
last two years necessitated by the occurrence of severe famine. If the scheme 
had been fully carried out in all respects for the first 15 years the total grant for 
that period would have been 22-1 crores, of which 11J crores would have been 
allotted to Protective works, and instead of Rx. 5,327,299 a sum of nearly 11 
crores would at the end of 1895-96 have been the famine surplus available to 
meet the heavy famine expenses of the two following years. It will be seen, 
however, that the actual expenditure within the 15 years on account of protective 
works amounted to Rx. 11,996,222, which is more than the half share of the full 
grant allotable to such works under the scheme. In respect to such works, 
therefore, the intentions' of the scheme as approved by the Secretary of State 
appear to have been fully carried out, on a series of years if not annually, and 
the short appropriations have affected only the head of reduction of debt. The 
question whether they have affected this head really or only nominally seems to 
depend upon whether they were inevitable or could have been avoided by measures 
of economy in the general administration of the finances. If the short 
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appropriations were inevitable It may be said, as we understand the matter, that 
their only effect has been to reduce the amount of the famine surplus, by which we 
mean the sum shown under the special head of Famine Relief and Insurance as 
applied to the avoidance or reduction of debt. This would be a mere matter of 
account, for the-sum which is actually devoted annually to the avoidance and 
reduction of debt is the amount of the famine surplus plus the budget surplus, 
and a pro formd increase of the former would have resulted in a corresponding 
decrease in the latter. 

535. The short appropriations to the famine grant during the 15 years 
Apparent reasons for short ap- ending 1895*9^ appear to have been attributable 
proprtations. partly to financial exigencies and partly to a 

belief that was at one time held that the cost of famine had been over-estimated, 
and could be met by a grant of less than crores annually. The actual work¬ 
ing of the scheme In this respect is clearly shown by the first seven columns of 
the subjoined table, taken from Part I of the Financial Statement for 1896-97. 
The last column shows the declared surplus or deficit of the general accounts for 
each year. This column has been inserted with the object of showing that though 
for certain reasons the sums applied within the scheme to the reduction of debt 
have been deficient, yet if the surplus in the general account for the whole series 
of years is considered, .the object of the scheme will be found to have been 
secured. 




Construction 
of protec¬ 
tive irriga¬ 
tion works. 

COKSTRUCTION OP 
PROTECTIVE RAILWAYS, 





Famine 

relief. 



Reduction 

Total. 

surplus (-f-) 

Years. 

Charged 
under Famine 
Relief and 
Insurance. 

Charged 

under 

Railway 

Revenue 

Account. 

or avoidance 
of debt. 

or deficit 
(—) in 
accounts. 


Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1881-S2 

34.883 

* 35,449 

682,403 

... 

7 * 5 , 15 * 

1,567,886 

+ 3 , 595 , 45 * 

1882-83 

22,103 

263,443 

—133,129 

... 

*, 343,555 

1 , 495,972 

+674,837 

1883-84, 

9,205 

283,223 

649,248 


581,137 

1,522,813 

+1,879,707 

1884-85 

7 , 3 So 

253,046 

946,457 

... 

341,504 

1,548,357 

—386,446 

1885-86 

40,69s 

186,807 

589,000 

29,271 

683,498 

*,529,271 

—2,801,726 

1886-87 

1,041 

107,979 

200,000 

151,812 

... 

460,832 

+178,427 

1887.88 

402 

91,006 

... 

285,199 

... 

376,607 

—2,028,83a 

1888-89 

7,799 

70,537 

- 

430,182 

... 

508,518 

+37,018 

1889-90 

68,288 

7*,457 

— 

462,009 

460,255 

1,062,009 

-f 2,612,033 

1890-91 

, S,S 79 

74.392 


482,3s* 

520^029 

1,082,351 

+3,688,171 

1891-92 

23,423 

77 , 93 * 

484.79s 

231,681 

682,170 

1,500,000 

+467,535 

1892-93 

70,841 

60,793 

984,469 

383.897 

... 

1,500,000 

—833,41a 

1893-94 

496 

56,35* 

1,060,954 

371,768 

... 

1,489,569 

—1,546,998 

1894-95 

10,258 

43 ,**o 

556,867 

389.76s 

... 

1,000,000 

+693,110 

Total of 14 years 

302,363 

*,775,524 

6,021,064 

3 , 217,935 

5,327.299 

16,644,185 

+6,228,875 

1895-96 (Revised 
Estimate). 

io,Soo 

40,200 

534,800 

414,500 

... 

1,000,000 

+ 95 *.400 

Total of IS years 

'312,863 

1,813,724 

6,555,864 

3.632,43s 

5,327,299 

17,644,18s 

7,180,275 


It will be seen that in 7 years out of the 15 the expenditure against 
the grant was limited to the actual outlay on famine relief and on protective 
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works, and that there was no famine surplus applied to the avoidance or reduction 
of debt. In regard to the last column it- should be noted that the 
actual surplus for 1895-96 was Rx. 1,533,998 instead of Rx. 951,400 shown 
in the revised estimates, and allowing for this difference the net surplus by the 
general account for the 15 years amounted to Rx. 7,762,873. This is in addition 
to the famine surplus of Rx. shown as expenditure in reduction of debt 

under the Famine Relief and Insurance scheme account during the same period. 
The table shows, therefore, that although the exigencies of finance or other con¬ 
siderations prevented Government from completely fulfilling its self-imposed obli¬ 
gations, the finances as a whole had been so administered as to practically fulfil 
the policy of insurance involved in the scheme. In other words that an aggregate 
surplus of over Rx. 13,000,000 had resulted to the end of ,1895-96, which by 
causing the reduction or avoidance of debt to the same amount gave the borrow¬ 
ing power necessary to meet the cost of the great famine in the two following 
years. The only question that seems to arise as to the sufficiency of this explana¬ 
tion is whether the existence of declared surpluses in the general account, which 
would have been extinguished or reduced if full appropriations had been made 
in the Famine Relief and Insurance account, may not have sometimes encouraged 
the incurring of new expenditure not absolutely necessary. 

536. In a communication from the Government of India of October 

^ , 1885 a description of the objects of the Famine 

Opinion as to the mainteflance of _ . . , 

the Famine Insurance grant at the Insurance scheme m its later and present form 
full amount originally fixed. . . .... ^ 

is given, and again m the same communication 
the question of the periodical revision of the amount of the grant is 
referred to. We are not aware of any present Intention of reducing the 
amount: our own study of the subject would not lead us to recommend any 
alteration of the sum at which the famine insurance grant was originally fixed. 
On the contrary, we are of opinion that it should be maintained at the full 
amount of a crore and a half. We have shown in paragraph 534 that the 
average expenditure for the last 17 years under the scheme has been up to that 
figure, and so long as half the amount is devoted to protective works, as we think 
it should, for reasons given below, there seems to us to be no case for reduction. 
If we try to estimate the working of the scheme on its present basis for the next 
20 years, and assume that the full grant of one and a half crores is appropriated 
annually, the total grant for the period will be 30 crores. The cost of relief In 
the same time, if simply calculated from the actual cost for the 17 years ending 
in 1897-98, may be put at 8 crores. and the cost of protective works at say 14 
crores (allowing for such reductions as can be made in the twm or three years in 
which relief will absorb the whole grant or more than half of it). This leaves a 
surplus of 8 crores to be shown under the sub-head of reduction of debt. Such 
a surplus does not seem too great if we consider the indirect cost and losses 
attributable to famine, which we refer to further on, and the Impossibility of fore¬ 
casting the direct cost of relief with any accuracy. We may not have again such a 
long period without extensive famine as occurred between 1881-82 and 1895-96. 
Experience shows that on the occasion of a wide-spread failure of the rains such 
as was recently experienced, railways, however, useful and necessary they may 
be, do not keep down prices to a point at which slight pressure only is felt. So 
far as they equalise prices, they widen the area of scarcity though lessening the 
intensity elsewhere of famine. Though they bring grain to tracts liable to famine 
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in years of drought, they also prevent large accumulations of grain in those 
tracts in years of plenty. The Government of India must reckon not only on 
frequent small local famines, but also on the occasional recurrence of widespread 
droughts, and experience shows that in spite of all railway facilities such a 
drought will cost over seven crores of rupees In direct charges, and will cost 
much more than this if it is continued into a second year. A further consider¬ 
ation involved is the fact»that the standard of relief, and of promptness in affording 
it, is certain to rise. We have mentioned in our report some instances in the 
late, and other recent famines, where, in our opinion, hesitation to commit the 
State to the great expense of famine relief led to loss of life which might have 
been avoided. The very perfection of communications and of the system of relief 
organization conduces to this rise of standard; and since it is found possible to 
so extend relief as not only to prevent death, but also to maintain strength and 
prevent absolute ruin, the impulse of humanity impels the State to widen the 
scope of its relief measures and to make them more costly. 

537. We consider, therefore, that in accordance with the existing scheme the 

„ ^ ^ j budget estimates should be so framed as to Include 

Budget estimates to include the ° 

full grant for famine relief and a full grant of ij crores for Famine Relief and In¬ 
insurance. 

surance, and we recommend that, if at any time 
financial exigencies should necessitate a contraction of the grant, the amount by 
which it is reduced should be madg good by an addition to the grants of Subsequent 
years in which conditions may be more favourable. It is true that a surplus shown 
in the annual accounts of the Empire Is in its financial effects the same as a famine 
surplus shown under the Famine Relief and Insurance account, but we think that 
the adoption of our recommendation might tend to economy, and that much mis¬ 
apprehension as to the working of the Famine Relief and Insurance scheme would 
be removed if the famine grant were maintained, as far as possible, at a constant 
amount, and the balance remaining after meeting the charges of the year for relief 
and protective works were distinctly shown in the accounts as a famine surplus. 


538. As regards the share of thedull grant to be ordinarily allotted to protec- 

A..... t, b. M 10 prciec by observing that the annual 

tive works. Irrigation in preference charge for interest upon the Indian Midland and 
to railway works recommended. , -i 1 • 1 

bengal-Nagpur Rarlways, which we have described 
above in paragraph 534, varies according to the net revenue of the railways con¬ 
cerned, but appears to average about Rx. 400,000 per annum. This charge is 
peculiar inasmuch as it must be met in full even in famine times : if not from the 
grant then from other resources. It cannot be avoided by postponing work, as 
ordinary charges for protective works can. The amount may be reduced in time, 
but at present may be regarded as a fixed and recurring annual charge against 
the fund,, and is the price paid by the State for the large protective value of these 
railways which traverse some of the districts most seriously affected during 
the late famine. This liability has to be borne in mind in considering the amount 
of the grant. As regards protective works in general, their construction from 
the Famine Relief and Insurance grant was orginally justified by the prospect of 
their largely preventing famine and diminishing future outlay on relief. No 
doubt they will have effects in this direction, but we are not sanguine as to the 
degree. We are disposed to agree largely with the following opinion expressed 
by Sir John Strachey in which we believe he had railways specially in mind. 
“ The true object of these protective works is to give increased security against 
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the greatest dangers that arise in extreme drought, to supply the means of 
saving life, and of averting suffering and misery, rather than to cause an eventual 
reduction in the cost of famine relief.” We do not in fact expect that these 
protective works can be trusted to materially reduce the outlay on famine relief 
in the near future. Nevertheless we are of opinion that the existing policy of 
spending half the grant on works of a bona fide protective character is one that 
is justified by the increased degree of immunity from famine it will gradually 
produce, and by the other benefits it will confer on the country: and we recom¬ 
mend that it should be continued as long as a suitable programme of such works 
is forthcoming. This is our opinion, though we do not forget that all expenditure 
on such works diminishes pro tanto the famine surplus that would otherwise be 
made available to meet the cost of future famine. We understand that as long 
ago as 1886, Major Baring recommended that the whole or nearly the whole of 
the three quarters of a crore allotable to protective works should be spent on irriga¬ 
tion in preference to railways. As the interest on the Indian Midland and Bengal- 
Nagpur Railways now constitutes a first charge on the grant, the balance 
available for the construction of new protective works will, at any rate for some 
time to come, never exceed Rx. 350,000; and, provided always that a suitable 
programme is forthcoming, we think that the greater part, if not the whole, of this 
amount should be devoted to protective irrigation works. It appears to us that 
most of the necessary protective railways hj^ve now been constructed, that 
there is a possibility of others being constructed on their merits as productive 
works or as feeders to the trunk lines of railway without assistance from the 
famine grant, and that under existing circumstances greater protection will be 
afforded by the extension of irrigation works which would not otherwise be under¬ 
taken than by the construction of railways of that kind. It may we think be. 
added that as the bulk of the revenue, and of the special taxes imposed in 1878, 
is paid by the holders and occupiers of land, and as the State in India Is generally 
in the position of superior landlord, there are special reasons why the Govern¬ 
ment should undertake without expectation of direct return works peculiarly 
protective of agriculture, such as irrigation works. 

539. In considering the working of the Famine Relief and Insurance scheme 

we Jiave not referred to expenses and losses of 

Expenditure and loss of revenue ..-i.Li.r .-i t, 

attributable to famine outside the revenue attributable to taminc which are outside that 

account. The following table, compiled from tables 
given in the Financial Statement for 1898-99, purports to give an approximate 
estimate of such losses and expenses for the two years 1890-97 and 1897-98 :— 


Item. 

1896-97. 

1897-98. 

Compensation for high price of provisions -->nd other 
charges due to famine. 

Remissions of land revenue 

Loss of revenue under salt, excise, customs and forests 
Loss of railway revenue 

Rx. 

766,100 

871,600 
576^700 
1,504,100 

Rx. 

1,048,500 

576,400 

663,700 

1,477.400 


3,718,500 

3,766,000 

Deduct — 



Increase of revenue due to irrigation . ... 

424,900 

556,700 

Net total 

3,293,600 

3,209,300 
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The total loss or cost shown by the table amounts to the large sum of Rx. 
6,502,900, a very serious addition to the direct cost of famine, the effect of 
which on the general finances has to be borne in mind. The first two items are 
reliable: the othefs are said to be mere approximations, and are in fact little more 
than a guess. It is not possible to estimate what the indirect cost under these 
heads has been for the 17 years since 1881-82. We have no estimates, nor 
would they be of much value if prepared. As to the land revenue remissions, the 
real amount for 1896-97 and 1897-98 is likely to be somewhat greater, as some 
of the revenue suspended will probably be ultimately remitted. But it should be 
remembered that these remissions, though a most useful and necessary form of 
relief in famine times, are not strictly famine expenditure. The duty and policy 
of making such remissions to the landholders, in years of absolute and abnormal 
failure of crops from any cause, is an old obligation on the State, based on its original 
title to take land revenue. They are often made in years in which no proper famine 
relief is granted. They are not allowed in permanently settled tracts, and in 
temporarily settled districts the large increases generally taken when the terms 
of settlement fall in may be considered to cover any balance of them not covered 
by the Famine Relief Insurance scheme. We take this opportunity of remarking 
that any want of proper liberality in granting these remissions in times of great 
loss of crops and cattle, would in our opinion be inconsistent with the present 
policy of readiness to make great changes of laws and regulations in the hope of 
saving the agricultural classes from indebtedness. This seems plain, but with 
a strongly departmental system of Government such an inconsistency is not 
impossible. Each department is apt to find reasons for its own hard and fast rules, 
though it is apt to cry out against the rigidity of those of other departments. 

The loss in Railway traffic receipts appears to have occurred on the 
guaranteed lines leading to Bombay, and was attributed to plague and famine. 
It must have been difficult to distinguish the share attributable to famine. In some 
former famines the result was to increase railway traffic receipts. Excise is an 
item which fluctuates from year to year in accordance with the means of the 
lower classes; mare than half the decline shown in the table seems to have 
occurred in the North-Western Provinces. The immense decline in the affected 
districts of these Provinces is evidence of the severity of the distress, and of the 
close economy of the relief afforded. Under the head of customs, a large part of: 
the decline seems due to diversion to India of rice from Burma which would 
ordinarily have been exported to foreign ports, and would have then paid .duty. 
The forest revenue for India as a whole shows increase in the two years. There 
must no doubt have been some loss in certain tracts, but we think it must have- 
been small and very difficult to calculate correctly. 

The increase of revenue due to the greater demand for irrigation in seasons, 
of drought is an important set-off against the loss of revenue under other heads. 
We refer again to this subject below in paragraph 579. 

SECTHJN II. 

IRRIGAT'ON. 

540. The Famine Commissioners, in Chapter V, Part II, of their report, 

General recomxnendations of the remarked that “ among the means that may be 
Famine Commissioners. adopted for giving India direct protectirin from 

famine arising from drought the first place must unquestionably be assigned to 
works of irrigation.” They pointed out that the true value of these Works could; 
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not be measured by their financial success considered only with reference to the 
net return to Government on the capital Invested in them, but that account must 
also be taken of the direct protection afforded by them in years of drought by 
the saving of human life and by the avoidance of loss of revenue remitted, and of 
the outlay incurred in costly measures of relief, w hile in seasons of average 
rainfall they are of great service and a great source of wealth, giving certainty 
to all agricultural operations, increasing the outturn per acre of the crops, and 
enabling more valuable descriptions of crops to be grown. After giving some 
figures showing the value of irrigation works in different provinces in this respect, 
they remarked that in spite of the ill-success of some works “ the actual experi¬ 
ence is altogether opposed to the view that the existing works of this class, taken 
as a whole, are otherwise than positively remunerative to an extent which com¬ 
pletely justifies the measures which the Government of India has carried out for 
their extension during the last 20 years or more.” They showed that the net 
revenue on all these works in the year 1879-80 amounted to very nearly 6 per 
cent, on the capital expenditure, which included ;j^3j millions on works not yet 
brought into operation. Their general conclusion was expressed in the following 
words 

“ Viewing the provision of irrigation works as a means of affording an insurance 
against drought, the Government may, we think, properly regard them as a class of under¬ 
takings which should be treated as a whole, so that any unusual facilities obtained in one 
direction may be set off against special difficulties in another, and the general financial 
outcome of the entire class may be accepted as a sufficient test of the policy that should 
regulate their treatment. Thus considered, and bearing in mind that it has never been 
the desire of Government to manage these w'orks with a view to show great profits, the 
actual results which have been stated appear to us entirely satisfactory, and such as to 
justify their continued prosecution with all suitable precautions to ensure economy of 
construction." 


. The Commissioners then made detailed recommendations for the improve¬ 
ment and extension of irrigation in those provinces in w'hich it was most 
needed. We now propose to consider first the general progress that has been made 
In the extension of irrigation since 1879-80, and next the extent to which effect has 
been given to the Commissioners’ recommendations for each province. 


Classification of 
works. 


irrigation 


541. Irrigation works are divided 
classes— 


into 


three 


I.—Productive works. 

II.—Protective works. 

III.—Minor works. 


The capital cost of productive wmrks is not charged to Revenue, but is pro¬ 
vided for;out of loan funds. These works include all the larger irrigation systems. 
Although some works have been included in this class which are never likely to 
,be remunerative, no w'orks have for many years been sanctioned under it unless 
there was reason to believe that they would prove remunerative in a strictly 
financial sense. It is only on this condition that the construction of irrigation 
works out of loan funds is permitted. 

Protective works are those which have been constructed as a protection against 
famine out of the grant for Famine Relief and Insurance. Such works have 
been sanctioned when the prospects of their proving financially remunerative 
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have not been sufficiently clear to justify their construction as productive works, 
while the cost was too considerable to be undertaken as a charge against the 
-ordinary minor works grant. Expenditure was first incurred on protective 
irrigation works in 1881-82, and no reference is therefore made to them as a 
class in the Famine Commissioners’ report, although some of the works recom¬ 
mended by them have since been sanctioned under this class and completed. 

Minor works are those which are constructed out of ordinary revenues, other 
than the Famine grant. For all the more important works capital and revenue 
accounts are maintained, but this is merely for the sake of showing more clearly their 
financial results. The expenditure shown as capital is met from ordinary revenue 
and not from loan funds, and no interest charges are therefore made against the.se 
works. The Famine Commissioners in their report have made occasional 
allusions to some of these works, but their remarks were mainly confined to the 
productive irrigation works, the progress on which since 1879-80 will now be 
considered. 


542. The capital outlay on productive irrigation works at the end of 1879-80 

Productive works. was reported by the Famine Commissioners as amount- 

Capital outlay since 1879-80. • . d o t’l -.11 t 

mg to Rx. 20,298,000. The capital outlay at the end 

of 1896-97 on these works, including one purely navigation work, the Hidgili 

Tidal Canal, amounted to Rx. 31,252,948. The capital expenditure during 17 

years has therefore amounted to Rx. 10,954,948. This however includes a sum 

of Rx. 1,742,246 paid to the Madras Irrigation Company when the Kurnool- 

*ChapterV, Part II, paragraphs Cuddapah Canal, to which reference is made in 
49-S3- the Commissioners’ report,* was taken over by Gov¬ 

ernment, and excluding this the actual capital expenditure since 1879-80 has 
averaged Rj?. 540,000 per annum. 

543. The areas irrigated by productive irrigation works in the three years 

Extension of irrigated area since preceding the issue of the Famine Commissioners’ 
I878-79' report were as below— 

Acres. 

1876- 77 ... ... ... ... ... 4,027,758 

1877- 78 ... ... ... ... 4,736,017 

1878- 79 ... ... ... ... ... 5,171,497 

During the three years ending 1896-97 the areas irrigated by productive 
irrigation works have been— 

Acres. 

1894-95 ... ... ... ... ,.. 6,099,952 

*^95"9^ ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 7i775)93^ 

1896-97 ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 9)44^3^9^ 


The years 1877-78 and 1896-97 were famine years, and the area in the latter 
year was abnormally high, although that of 1897-98 will not fall far short of it. 
The year 1894-95 was unfavourable for irrigation in many provinces owing to 
abundant and opportune rainfall j the areas in the two years preceding averaged 
about 7,000,000 acres. 

544. The net revenue of productive irrigation works in 1879-80 amount- 
Return on the capital outlay. ed to Rx. 1,165,800, or, as reported by the 

Faniine Commissioners, to nearly 6 per cent, on the whole capital outlay. 
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The retttrns for «ach i^ovihce during the three years ending i896^‘7 ate as 
belw:—• 


Provincos. 

I8p4-9S. 

1805^96. 


Punjab ... ... 

... 

• •• 

4-30 

5’37 

9’47 

•North-Western Provinces 

... 

- 

3*56 

3'45 

7-68 

Madras .i. 

.«• 


7 ‘i 6 

7‘34 

TH 

Bombay (Sind.) 

. 

«.« 

6-00 

5-59 

6*30 

Bombay (I^ccaa and Gujarat' 

tit 


*•95 

a-i8 

**45 

Bengal ... 


... 

■09 

-19 

^83 


Total 


4-29 

4-10 

6*35 


The returns for 1894-95 and 1895-96 were below the average, while those 
for 1896-97 were increased in consequence of the strong demand for irrigation in 
a famine year. The effect of this demand will however appear more fully in 
the accounts of 1897-98, when according to the revised budget estimates the 
return will have been not less than 7^ per cent. It may thus be said that although 
the capital outlay on productive irrigation Works has been increased by over 50 
per cent, since the report of the Famine Commissioners, an average return Of 
about 6 per cent, is still realized, and that the new projects and extensions under¬ 
taken since 1879-80 have been financially as profitable as the works constructed 
before that date, in spite of the fact that the outlay subsequent to 1879-80^ 
includes the purchase from the Madras Irrigation Company of the Kurnool- 
Cuddapah Canal, which, with a capital account of Rx. 2,171,349, barely pays its 
working expenses. 

545. The remunerativeness of these works may be shown in another way. 

, , Taking them as a whole, including the works which 

Surplus revenue denved from , , 7 - j ..1 

works after meetiag all interest are never likely to be remunerative and those not 

charges. Opened or in full operation, the surplus revenue 

reidized to the end of 1896-97, after paying all interest charges and working 

expenses, amounted to Rx. 4,829,917, the surplus for the year 1896-97 itself 

being Rx. 809,173. The interest charges are calculated throughout at 4 per 

cent. 


546. There are altogether 41 productive irrigation works. For 14 of these 

Number Of producUve irrigation Interest charges incurred during construction and 
works. until they were fully developed have been paid on, 

while on six others the accumulated interest is being annually reduced and will 
be eventually cleared. There are 13 works which have proved unremunerative, 
and are never expected to repay the accumulated interest charges on the 
capital invested in them. Twelve of these were undertaken prior to the introduc¬ 
tion of the rules noW in force which lay down the conditions to be fulfilled before 
a work can be classed as productive. The amount of the capital expenditure 
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these works at the ^nd ^ 18^-97 Rx. ff’^o<g,S2i^ There reihain eight 
works ©lit of the 41, either under construction Or not in full operation, the 
ireuiuneratiVeness of which has yet to he ascertained. The capital outlay 
m ihese eight worlcs to the end of a 896-97 amount^ to Rx. 1,264,6^3. 

347 * In addition to the cap^ital outlay incurred On productive works feinCe 

Protective Works. iSvo-So a sum of Rx. 2,099,233 had been spent on 

Capital outlay on [protective , . , ... . , . 

works. the construction of protective irrigation works ti|J1ro 

the end of 1896^97, of which however Rx. ij 698^424 only has been charged 

against the grant for Famine Relief and Insurance. Expenditure has been 

shown against 9 projeets, some particulars of which are shown in the following 

table- 



The Swat River Canal was originally sanctiohed as a productive work; h®; 
there was afterwards reason to doubt whether it would fulfil the prescribed condi¬ 
tions for works of that class, and it was therefore completed as a protective wdVk. 
It has however proved more successful than anticipated, and is really a pfOdUO- 
tive work; the net revenue has for some years exceeded the interest that would 
be chargeable had the work been constructed from borrowed money, and repre¬ 
sented in 1896-97 a return of 6'52 per cent. The Gokak Canal, to the cost of 
which Rx. 41,267 has been contributed from the Pattiihe Fund, has since been 
classed as a minor work, and the last three Bombay wOtks in the table are nOt 
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in operation. Excluding these five works there remain four, the capital outlay 
on which has amounted to Rx. 1,649,823. The gross revenue from these works 
taken as a whole does not cover the working expenses during ordinary years 
and in 1896-97, when there was a large extension of the irrigated area due to 
famine, the net revenue amounted to Rx. 2,080 only. The revised estimate for 
1897-98 shows a net revenue of Rx. 12,200, but this is also a consequence of 
famine. 

Interest is not chargeable against protective works, as the cost of construc¬ 
tion is met from revenue, but the capital cost of these four works might have been 
applied to the reduction of debt to the amount of Rx. 64,990 per annum. To 
this must be added the average annual excess of maintenance charges over gross 
revenue, which may be taken as amounting to Rx. 20,060 to the end of 1897.98 
or an average of perhaps'Rx. 2,010, making the total cost of Rx. 67,000 per 
annum. This Is the price that has to be paid for the protection against famine 
afforded by these four works. 

548. The extent of this protection is indicated by the areas given in the 
Areas irrigated by protective table, from which it is seen that over 200,000 acres 

were irrigated from these works in districts which 
were all subject to severe famine, the result being a considerable addition to 
the local food supply, and the provision of agricultural employment on their own 
lands for thousands who must otherwise have required State relief, while the 
necessity for considerable remissions of land revenue must have been avoided. 
Allowing for all this it must be admitted that expensive works of this character 
the capital cost of which averages over Rs. 80 per acre irrigated even in a famine 
year, should be undertaken only in districts in which cultivation is exceptionally , 
precarious and drought is of frequent occurrence, unless there is the prospect of a 
net revenue which will represent a moderate return, though less than 4 per cent, 
on the capital cost. It may be observed, however, that better returns were antici¬ 
pated from all these works when they were sanctioned, and that the failure to 
attain them has been due to causes that were not foreseen, while it is possible 
that one consequence of the greater utilisation of their power of irrigation during 
the late famine will be that water will be more freely taken in future, and that their 
financial position will improve. On the other side may be set the unexpected 
success of the Swat River Canal, and although this would have been more 
properly classed as a productive work, the general results of the expenditure on 
protective irrigation works are not unsatisfactory when this too is included. 

549. The irrigation effected by minor works is very extensive and 

Minor works. important, and deserves some notice. Manv of 

Importance of minor irrigation , ..... J 

works. these are old irngation works constructed by former 

rulers of the country, or more recently by district boards or private individuals, 
which have been taken over by the State, while the number constructed 
ab initio by Government is comparatively few. Some of the systems are of 
great size, irrigating several hundred thousand acres, but little or no capital 
expenditure has been incurred on them, though sufficiently ample grants have been 
made annually for their effective maintenance and gradual improvement. There is 
some difficulty in determining the financial results of these works, as much of the 
revenue attributable to them is indirect, forming an arbitrary portion of the 
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land revenue assessed on the lands served by them, while in soipe cases there is old 
irrigation to be distinguished from areas brought under new irrigation in conse¬ 
quence of the improvements effected by Government. It has on this account 
never been proposed to class these works as productive, or to undertake 
extensions and improvements out of borrowed money. Provision is however 
made for the maintenance of minor works out of ordinary revenue, the annual 
grants usually including a considerable sum for new works or the improvement 
or extension of old works when regular estimates for these have been sanc¬ 
tioned. 

It has already been stated that for some of the larger works pro formd 
capital and revenue accounts have been maintained, while for others revenue 
accounts only are kept up, the cost of improvements, etc., being charged to work¬ 
ing expenses. For both these classes of minor works the irrigation revenue 
reports and administrative accounts give ample information. There remains 
however a third class of generally petty works for which neither capital nor 
revenue accounts are maintained, concerning which there is less information. 
These works are of importance only in Madras, where the expenditure incurred 
in 1896-97, a normal year, was Rx. 187,342, the area irrigated was 2,849,185 
acres, and the net revenue, mainly indirect, dependent on the works, amounted to 
Rx. 516,958. We shall refer agmn to these works, but it may be noted here 
that the Average area of the irrigation annually effected by them is about equal 
to that on all other irrigation works in this presidency taken together. In the 
next paragraph the expenditure on minor works for which no revenue accounts 
are kept is excluded from consideration. 

550. The total expenditure incurred since 1879-80 on minor irrigation works,. 

Expenditure on minor works excluding those for which neither capital nor revenue 

since 1879-80. accounts have been kept, amounted to Rx. 8,27,214 

to the end of 1896-97, or an average of Rx. 486,718 per annum. - The direct and 
indirect revenue attributable to works of this class to the end of 1896-97 has 
exceeded the expenditure incurred on new works and on maintenance by over 
Rx. 6,346,729. It is convenient to show the financial results in this way because 
for many works capital accounts have not been kept, while on others the charges 
which have been made to capital have often been nominal only, the cost of 
improvements, however permanent, being charged to revenue. For those works 
however for which capital accounts have been kept the net revenue for 1895-96 
and 1896-97 yielded a return of 8-24 and 9*13 per cent, respectively on the 
recorded capital outlay. The financial results of the expenditure on minor works 
have therefore been very satisfactory. 

551. The increase in the area irrigated by productive and protective works 

since the Famine Commissioners’report was written 

Increase in area irrigated by i j i. 1 mu r 11 • . , 

irrigation works of all kinds since has already been shown. 1 he following table shows. 

the total areas irrigated under each class of works in 
the three years ending 1878-79 and in the three years ending 1896-97. The irriga¬ 
tion under minor works includes that effected from works for which no revenue 
accounts’are kept, although no account has been taken of the expenditure on such 
works in the preceding paragraph. During the latter period there has also been 
some irrigation on minor works in Upper Burma, but the areas are not included 
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in the table, although expenditure on minor works in Burma has been included in 
the amounts shown in the preceding paragraph. 


Ypar. 

Irrigation in India, excluding Burma. 

Productive works. 

Protective works. 

Minor works. 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1876-77 ... 

41027,758 

... 

5,448,199 

9,475,957 

1877-78 ... 

4,736,017 

... 

5,873,614 i 

10,609,631 

1878-79 ... 

5,171.497 

... 

6,547,019 

11,718,516- 

Total 3 years 

13,935.272 

• • • 

17,868,832 

31,804,104 

1894-95 — 

6,099,952 

159,918 

7,228,324 

13,488,194 

1895-96 ... 

7,775,936 

179,353 

7,199,716 

15 , 1 55,005 

1896.97 ... 

9,448,692 

323,820 

7,442,990 

17,215,502- 

Total 3 years ... 

23,324,580 

663,091 

21,871,030 j 

45,858,70* 


It will be seen that the area irrigated by State irrigation works during the 
latter triennium has been nearly 50 per cent, in excess of that recorded during 
the former, but the increase shown is not entirely due to State expenditure. Of 
that under productive works’, 954,907 acres represent the area irrigated during the 
last three years from the native states’ sections of the Sirhind Canal and the Sirsa 
branchy Western Jumna Canal, the capital cost of which has been defrayed by the 
states concerned. The increase under minor works is partly due to the transfer 
to State management of minor works previously constructed. The table shows 
however that the irrigation from protective and minor works together is about 
equal to that from productive works, but that the expansion in the last in a 
famine year, such as 1897, much greater than in the others. This is due to 
the more assured supply on most of the productive works which is available to 
meet an increased demand, whereas in the case of many protective and minor 
works the supply is seriously affected in years of drought, though it is satisfactory 
to note that these works were able, taken as a whole, to irrigate a larger area in 
1896-97 than has ever been previously recorded. The area irrigated by produc* 
tlve works in 1894-95 was much below the average, owing to abundant rainfall. 

552. We have now shown in general terms the great extensions in State 

General results of the extension ‘mgation which have, in accordance with the recom- 
of irrig:ation since r88o. mendations of the Famine Commissioners, taken 

place since 1880, and that the result has been a great advantage to the State, 
regarded merely from the direct financial return on the money invested, and 
apart from their value in increasing the wealth of the country in ordinary years, 
and in preventing or mitigating famine in years of drought. We will now 
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consider in greater detail the extent to which the specific reconimen.dations made 

by the Commissioners for each province have been carried out. 

* 

553* The first recommendation of the Commissioners was the fuller pro- 

Ejrteiisions of irrigation in the t^ction of the tract lying between the Jumna and 
Punjab (Cis-Sutlej.) Sutlej rivers by the completion of the Sirhind Canal 

and the construction of the proposed Sirsa branch of the Western Jumna Canal. 
The forraer was formally opened in i88a, irrigation commencing in the iollowing 
year. In 1896-97 it irrigated 1,338,080 acres, including 394,291 acres from the 
native states branches. The Sirsa branch was commenced in 1889, and com¬ 
pleted in 1895-96, the area irrigated in 1896-97 amounting to 217,572 acres, of 
which 62,416 acres were in Patiala territory. In addition to this many important 
extensions of the old Western Jumna Canal have been carried out, principally 
in the Rohtak and Hissar districts, while the whole canal has been remodelled so 
as to increase its capacity and remove the defects in its original construction 
and alignment. In the famine year 1877-78 the area irrigated by this canal 
amounted to 507,974 acres, which was the highest on record until 1895-95, 
when it amounted to 667,609 acres. In 1896-97 a total area of 739,752 acres 
was Irrigated, of which 217,572 acres were on the Sirsa branch, and 522,182 acres 
on the old canal. The canal afforded almost complete protection during the 
late famine to the 'Karnal, Delhi, and Rohtak districts, but orily partial protecf 
tion to Hissar, of which district a large portion cannot be commanded by it, 
while as to the rest the supply of water available from the Jumna is not sufficient 
to justify many further extensions. A portion of this district will, however, be 
benefited by the canals5elow Sirsa which were constructed during the late famine 
for the utilisation during the monsoon season of the water in the Ghaggar river. 

554. The fHommissioners next suggested that other canals might be made 

Extensions ia-thePunjab (Trans- «^hich. though not SO urgently necessary for famine 
Sutlej). protection as those just referred to, would bring under 

cultivation large areas of waste and uncultivated land in the Muzaffargarh, 
lylultan, Montgomery, Jhang, Gujranwala and Slalkot districts, and that apart 
from the new works necessary for this purpose the- policy should be pursued of 
extending the inundation canals or minor irrigation works in these districts. 
Much has been done to increase the efficiency of the Sutlej and Chenab 
inundation canals, which serve portions of the Lahore, MotitgomCTy and Multan 
districts ; and the inundation canals in Muzaffargarh, which draw their supplies 
from the Chenab and Indus, were taken over by Government in 1881, and have 
since been greatly extended, the irrigated area having been increased from about 
180,000 to 300,000 acres. Two new productive works, the Lower Sohag and 
Para, and the Sidhnai Canals, have been constructed for bringing under cultiva¬ 
tion large areas of waste land in the Montgomery and Multan districts. These 
have been successfully colonized, the area irrigated in 1896-97 amounting-to 
208,377 acres. 


555. The most important new productive work which has been undertaken 

for the purpose of giving effect to the recommenda- 
The Chenab Canal. tions .of the Famine Commissioners is, how'ever, the 

Chenab Canal, which has been designed to irrigate-annually about ,1,300,000 acres 
In the Gujranwala, Montgomery and Jhang diatriabs. The area commanded 
is 3,823 square miles, of which 3,829.square miles jjr over 70 per cent, were 
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until lately Government waste land. This work was originally designed as 
a small inundation canal, and was commenced as such in 1883. It was sub¬ 
sequently decided, however, to construct it as a perennial canal, and to enlarge 
its scope, so that it might command the whole of the Rechna Doab, except' 
where the spring level was less than 40 feet below the natural surface. Work 
was started on the new scheme at the end of 1889-90, and permanent headworks 
were completed and opened in April 1892. The extensions of the canal and the 
gradual colonization of the waste lands have been since progressing simultaneously, 
and the whole work will be practically completed in 1899. The area irrigated in 
1896-97 amounted to 520,279 acres, and the revenue 'realized yielded a return 
of 6‘75 on the whole capital cost, including that incurred on the branches which 
have not yet been completed. 


'556. The Famine Commissioners referred to the objection that the re- 
, . . munerativeness of works for extending irrigation to 

Attraction of population to nn- , . , • » T rr i 

cultivated tracts on introduction of waste and uncultivated tracts might be affected by 

irrigation. Scarcity of the population, but expressed an 

opinion that if canals werp opened in such districts a sufficient population would 
not be long in growing up. Experience has demonstrated the soundness of this- 
opinion. The preliminary experiments on a comparatively small scale on the 
Lower Sohag and Para and the Sidhnai Canals showed that this difficulty had 
been exaggerated, and were very useful in indicating the precautions to be taken 
to ensure the success of colonization on the larger scale which has been 
attempted in the case of the Chenab Canal. The success has been complete. 
Up to the end of 1896-97 no less than 550,000 acres had been allotted to settlers 
drawn from the more densely populated districts of the Punjab, and the land 
allotted to them was immediately broken up and brought under cultivation. 
For the lands remaining to be allotted the difficulty is not to find settlers, but 
to select the most eligible among the crowd of applicants. Those to whom 
land has been allotted have brought their families and have settled down, sub¬ 
stantial homesteads have been erected in the new villages, and there are indica¬ 
tions on all sides that the prosperity of the settlers is as assured as the financial 
success of the canal. 


557. Apart from the measures thus recommended by the Famine Commis- 
Other extensions of irrigation sioners, others have been taken for extending irri- 
in the Punjab. gation in this province. The Swat River Canal in 

the Peshawar district has been completed as a protective work, and irrigated over 
123,000 acres in 1896-97. Minor irrigation works have also been constructed 
from provincial funds in the same district, and promise to be very successful both: 
financially and as a protection against drought. The Bari Doab Canal which 
traverses the Gurdaspur, Amritsar and Lahore districts has been remodelled, 
enlarged and extended, and large areas of waste land have been brought under 
cultivation in the last of these districts. The effect of these improvements has 
been to more than double the irrigated area, which amounted to 327,558 acres 
in 1878-79 (the maximum until then recorded), and to 731,942 acres in 1896-97. 
In the Shahpur district a number of inundation canals, which up to 1879-80 had 
never irrigated as much as 10,000 acres, have been improved and extended, and 
in 1896-97 irrigated over 35,000 acres. A project for a perennial canal to take 
out from the Jhelum river and irrigate the lower portion of the doab lying between 
this and the Chenab river has been prepared and has received formal sanction,. 
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though its construction has been held in abeyance pending the completion of 
the Chenab Canal, ground was, however, broken on this work during the late 
famine for the sake of finding employment for relief labourers in the Gujrat 
district and its regular construction will soon be taken in hand. 


558. As regards the Gangetic Doab the Famine Commissioners remarked 

E:.tension of irrigation in the that all that was required was the completion of the 
North-Western Provinces. Lower Ganges Canal, of the distributaries of the 

Upper Ganges Canal, and of the important drainage works that had been found 
necessary. The Lower Ganges Canal has been completed with the exception of 
its Fatehpur branch, which is now in full progress and will shortly be opened. 
The delay has been due to the disaster which occurred to the Kali Naddi 
aqueduct on the main line of this canal, which was swept away by the extra¬ 
ordinary floods of 1885, but has since been rebuilt. The other recommendations 
have been carried out. 


559. The Commissioners next referred to the modified project for the Sarda 


The Sarda Canal. 


Canal in Oudh, which would provide for the irriga¬ 
tion of 600,000 acres annually at an estimated cost 


of Rx. 2,150,000, on which it was said that a return of 5 per cent, might be safely 
anticipated. It had been held in abeyance in consequence of the opposition of 
some of the principal landowners, but the Commissioners thought that “the 
scheme ought not to be any longer rejected, unless grave and substantial objec¬ 
tions to it can be established.” This project has continued in abeyance not only 
on account of the'opposition of the landowners, but because there was serious 
reason for doubting whether the scheme would be remunerative, and whether it 
would not result in water-logging the country. The matter is thus referred to 
at pages 141-42 of the Resolution of the Government of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh on the administration of famine relief in those provinces in 


1896-97 :— 


“ In October last year the failure of the crops threatened to be greater in Oudh than 
elsewhere, and the question of undertaking the Sarda canal as a relief work came again 
under discussion. The magnitude of the work, however, was so great, while the injury 
to the country, if a mistake were made, would be so far-reaching, that the Lieutenant- 
Governor decided not to enter on this great undertaking as a famine relief work without 
careful preliminary enquiry. But, in view of , the po.ssibility that the famine might 
continue for longer than a year. Sir Antony MacDonnell considered it desirable to come to 
some decision on the question whether a canal could be advantageously made or not. 


Accordingly Mr. M. King, Superintending Engineer, was deputed to enquire into the 
merits of the project, and he spent four months of the cold weather in doing so. Mr. King’s 
report has not yet been finally considered; but it may here be said that, in his opinion, 
Sitapur, Hardoi, Lucknow and Bara Banki are the only districts of Oudh into which canal 
irrigation could be profitably introduced. The facts to be deduced from Mr. King’s report 
are, on the one hand, that the water-supply from the proposed canal would be for these 
four districts practically unlimited, that a canal could be made for about 4^ crores, which 


•The question of return is very 
uncertain. 


would possibly return 5 per cent, on the outlay,* and that 
these districts would be protected from the effects of 


drought, their wealth greatly increased, and about 265 square miles of shallow tanks 
reclaimed for rahi cultivation. 


On the other hand, the report shows that there are serious, though probably not 
insuperable, difficulties attaching to the project, arising from the high spring level of 
sub-soil water, nature of sub-soil and drainage. The construction of the canal continues to 
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be viewed with disfavour by a large though a decreased proportion of landowners and culti¬ 
vators and there is some doubt whether adequate water-rates coul#be realized, 

“ The matter is still under the Lieutenant-Governor’s consideration: but the facts 
which have been established by Mr. King’s enquiries show the prudence of the decision 
which rejected the work as a famine relief measure.” 

The last word on this subject has therefore not yet been spoken, and it is 
not possible to anticipate the final decision. The scheme suggested by Mr. King 
differs entirely from that referred to by the Famine Commissioners and has yet 
to be considered on its merits. The four districts which it would serve, especially 
Hardoi, all suffered severely in the late famine, and as a protection against drought 
the canal would no doubt be effective. But the cost would be so great, the 
revenue return so uncertain, and the objections which have been raised on other 
grounds are so serious, that we refrain from expressing any opinion as to whether 
the construction of this work is desirable. 

560. The Commissioners also recommended the construction of two irriga- 

..... D . A V ^ 1^ ticn works in Bundelkhand, the Betwa and the Ken 

The Betwa and Ken Canals in > 

Bundelkhand. Canals. They recognised that it was doubtful 

whether these works would prove financially profitable within any reasonable 
period, but observed that there was no question of what their value would be in 
famine. They urged the construction of these works on the ground that “ there 
is no rdason to hope that there will not be a recurrence of famine again in 
Bundelkhand before many years are past. The people of this province have 
contributed their share of the public revenues which were applied to render their 
countrymen secure in the Gangetic Doab, and it is surely not too much to ask 
that they in turn may receive what protection can be afforded them from the 
same source. The country as a whole must supply what is needed, and the obli¬ 
gation to assist in this more particularly rests on those who have been already 
placed beyond danger. Nor can it be forgotten that if this help is not now 
given by constructing irrigation works, the burden may fall on the province any 
day with tenfold force from having to feed Bundelkhand during famine.” 

The Betwa Canal has, as already stated, been completed, but has proved 
not only financially unsuccessful, but more unsuccessful than was anticipated, 
owing to the fact that much of the soil is of a character for which water is not 
required, except in very dry seasons, so that in ordinary years the revenue does 
not cover the working expenses. According to the figures which were before 
the Commissioners when they made their recommendation the estimated cost of 
this work was Rx. 275,000, the irrigable area was stated to be 98,400 acres, and 
an ultimate net revenue of Rx. 9,600 was anticipated, or about 3J per cent, on 
the capital cost. The actual cost has been Rx 428,086,. the maximum irrigation 
in the famine year 1896-97 has not exceeded 87,306 acres, and the working 
expenses to the end of 1896-97 had exceeded the gross revenue by Rx. 42,178. 
The actual cost to the State in loss of interest and in working expenses may 
roughly estimated at Rx. 20,000 per annum. The value of the crops raised in 
1896-97 has, however, been estimated at Rx. 231,081 or more than half the 
capital cost of the canal, and no doubt many more thousands would have come 
on to relief if the canal had not been constructed. 

The Famine Commissioners stated that the Ken Canal would cost Rx. 
460,000, the irrigable area being 88,800 acres, and the anticipated net revenue 
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Rx. 10,200, or little over 2 per cent. The prospects appeared therefore to be less 
favourable than those'of the Betwa, and owing to the ill-success of the latter it has 
not been undertaken. The project was again examined in 1896, but the conclusion 
arrived at was that it should not be taken up until the Betwa Canal had shown 
better results. But as the Betwa has since irrigated over 87,000 acres in 
1896-97, and as the Ken project seems likely to cost about the same as the 
Betwa but to give decidedly better results, it is now proposed to re-examine the 
project in greater detail and to bring it up to date. The case will then be 
reconsidered on its merits, and due weight will no doubt be given to the claims of 
this district (Banda) in which the distress during the late famine was probably 
more acute than in any other part of India. 


561. The new works recommended by the Famine Commissioners in Bengal 

^ , were in North Behar and Orissa. It was stated that 

gested by the Famine Commis- in Behar north of the Ganges, extensive irrigation 

■ioners has not been constructed. . .t t r i .1 i i r ..i. r- 1 1 • 1 

IS possible from both banks of the Gandak in Tirhut, 
Champaran, and Saran, and that irrigation might be afforded to 1,100,000 acres 
in these districts at a cost of Rx. 2,200,000. It was admitted, on the strength 
of the experience gained on the Sone Canal in South Behar, that it might be 
only after a long series of ordinary years that the cultivators would freely avail 
themselves of water, but it was pointed out that the cost of the proposed works 
would be far less than the sum which it had been found necessary to spend in 
these districts on famine relief in 1873-74. They recommended therefore the 
preparation of a carefully considered scheme of irrigation from the Gandak, 
which could be taken up at any time, if thought desirable. The question does 
not appear, however, to have been taken up, and.in view of the very unfavourable 
financial results on all the productive irrigation works in Bengal, it is doubtful 
whether such a scheme as that originally suggested, which would involve an 
annual charge of Rx. 88,000 for interest alone, even if the revenue sufficed to 
cover the working expenses, can be now recommended. A smaller scheme for 
the protection of the north of Champaran by means of a canal from the Gandak 
was, however, drawn up at the commencement of the late famine, and famine 
labour was employed on the excavation of the main channel, the greater part 
of which was completed. It is. said that the estimate for this canal (the 
Tribeni) amounts to about Rx. 340,000, but it has not yet been sanctioned, 
though it will probably be recommended as a famine protective work. 

562. In regard to Orissa the Commissioners remarked that up to the ist 

April 1878 a sum of Rx. 1,750,000 had been spent 
Extensions of Orissa Canals. Orissa Canals but that much of the water 

ran to waste for want of minor channels to distribute it over the fields, and that 
the area actually irrigable in that year was 183,000 acres only. We find, 
how'ever, that the maximum area actually irrigated in one year up to the 
date of the Commisssioners’ report was 111,250 acres only, in 1878-79. 
It was stated that by a further outlay of Rx. 93,000, Rx. 405,000 or Rx. 1,360,000 
the annually irrigable area might be increased to 287,000, 494,000 or 800,000 
acres respectively, and the second of these alternatives was recommended in the 
hope that after being carried out the situation might be encouraging enough to 
warrant the coinpletion of the system by the adoption of the third. The capital 
account on the ist April 1897 stood at -Rx. 2,623,703, but the irrigation actually 
effected in 1896-97 amounted to i85,o48 acres only, the average for the previous 
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five years being 136,837 acres. These canals have a protective value of their own 
as water communications, but there appears to be little prospect of their 
material improvement as an irrigating system. 


Other canals in Bengal. 


563. The Commissioners also attached much importance to the com¬ 
pletion of the line of navigable canal between the 
Hooghly and Cuttack. This has been effected by 
the completion in 1888-89 and 1893-94 of the Orissa Coast and Hidgili 
Tidal Canals. They also referred to the possibility of improving the adminis¬ 
tration of the Sone Canals. The maximum area irrigated by these canals 
up to the date of the Commissioners’ report was 241,790 acres in 1877-78. 
In 1896-97 they irrigated 555,156 acres, while the average area in the preceding 
five years was 392,921 acres. 


564. In the Bombay presidency there are two distinct irrigation systems, 

M^jor irrigation works in the the irrigation works in the Deccan and Gujarat, 
Bombay Deccan and in Gujarat. which depend on the storage of rainfall or draw 

their supplies from the rivers of the Western Ghats, and the Inundation Canals 
in Sind. Regarding the former the Famine Commissioners remarked that it 
would be premature to draw any conclusions as to the future remunerativeness 
of the Bombay system, which was still in its infancy but certainly did not pay 
its working expenses. They pointed out the special disadvantages to which 
these works were subjected owing to the uncertainty of the supplies, the great 
cost of storage works, the backwardness of the population, and the charac¬ 
ter of the black soil upon which in ordinary years fair crops of an inferior class 
can be raised without resort to irrigation. They conclude that “ on the whole 
the Bombay canals must be,regarded as a small but moderately hopeful experi¬ 
ment.Some portions of the scheme are already doing well, and though 

we may not shara the sanguine expectations of the Bombay Irrigation Depart¬ 
ment it would be premature to say that the outlay has not been judicious. In 
any case a considerable fraction, more than 200,000 acres, of the most endan¬ 
gered part of the Province has been protected from future famine. Irrigation 
works in the Deccan should, however, be prosecuted with caution if they are to 
be justified by financial success, though they might in some special cases be 
constructed without certain prospect of profit, as a protection against famine. 
Viewed as a means of promoting tho growth of more valuable products, it is prob¬ 
able that there is a section of the agricultural class prosperous enough to 
utilize the limited supply of permanent irrigation ; but we are inclined to think 
that railways are more likely to be immediately profitable to the Deccan by 
opening markets and creating a demand for produce, and that these should have 
first attention. ” 

The Commissioners state that at the close of 1877-78 the capital outlay on 
the Deccan and Gujarat irrigation works amounted to Rx. 1,280,000. This must 
have included the outlay on minor works shown as capital, as the total capital 
outlay on productive works at the end of 1896-97 amounted to Rx. 1,088,862 
only. At the end of the same year the capital outlay on protective and minor 
works amounted to Rx. 826,056 and Rx. 702,041 respectively, so that the 
capital account for irrigation works of all kinds amounted to Rx. 2,616,959. 


There are seven productive works, of which the most important is the system 
of Mutha Canals in the neighbourhood of Poona, referred to in the Commissioners’ 
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report, the capital outlay on which at the end of 1896-97 amounted to Rx. 659,893. 
Jhis is not a purely irrigation work, as it is also the source of the water-supply of 
Poona and Kirki, and much of the capital has been expended on the water 
works, from which also a large share of the revenue is drawn. This work 
yielded a return of 2*12 per cent, only on its capital outlay in 1896-97, 
but there is reason to believe that the net revenu'e will in time cover the 
interest charges. Two of the other works do not pay their working expenses, 
and taking the seven as a whole the return on capital outlay for 1896-97 
amounted to i’45 per cent. only. The works therefore are not really productive, 
and may be considered with the protective works, two only of which are in 
operation, to which reference has already been made in paragraph 547 supra. 
Taking the nine works together it is found that the average area irrigated 
annually during the five years ending 1895-96 averaged 56,036 acres only, the 
average return on the capital outlay being r28 per cent. only. It is satisfactory 
to note however that the area irrigated by these works in 1896-97 rose to *]g,g2S 
acres, and this area has been exceeded in 1897-98, being estimated at approxi¬ 
mately 84,000 acres. The works have therefore not failed in years of drought, 
but on the contrary have been more than ordinarily effective. 

565. Similarly with minor works for which capital accounts are kept, the 
Minor works in the Bombay average area irrigated for five years ending 1895-96 
Deccan and Gujarat. amounted to 24,088 acres, but this rose to 38,078 

acres in 1896-97, and the area for 1897-98 is estimated at 39,665 acres. The 
financial,results attained on these works have been even less favourable than on 
the major works, but there are in addition a number of minor works for which 
revenue accounts only are kept, which irrigated 144,826 acres in 1896-97, 
or more than all the productive, protective and minor works having capital 
accounts taken together, and yielded a net revenue of Rx. 30,418. The area 
irrigated in 1895-96 was 143,805 acres, or practically the same as in the 
succeeding famine year. The net revenue on these works more than covers 
the nominal interest charges on the minor works for which capital accounts 
are kept. 


566. The Famine Commissioners stated that more than 200,000 acres of 

Prospects of irrigatioa works in the most endangered part of the province had been 
the Bombay Deccan and Gujarat. protected from future famine. It is not known 

what was meant by the area protected, but the area actually irrigated in 1896-97 
by irrigation works of all kinds was 262,830 acres. It appears however that 
on all the works for which capital, accounts have been opened, the net revenue 
does riot yield a return of much more than i per cent, in ordinary years, and 
that every acre irrigated in such^years costs nearly Rs. 10 to the State. The 
value of the works in famine years is however very great, and if the profits on the 
smaller works for which no capital account is kept be also taken into account, 
the expenditure on these works, taken as a whole, is sufficiently justified. 
There are signs of a gradual increase in the proportion of higher class crops 
sown; and if, as observed by the Commissioners, the extension of irrigation 
which takes place in time of drought is to a great extent maintained in subsequent 
years, it may be hoped that the financial position of these works will gradually 
improve. It is understood moreover that the irrigation revenue on these works 
consists mainly of a direct water rate, assessed on the lands for which water is 
actually taken in any crop. No credit is given to the works for large areas oa 
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Fhich crops may be matured without the aid of canal water, but which would 
never have been sown if the cultivator had not been assured that he had this 


water to fall back on if the rains failed. In Madras and other parts of India the 
irrigation revenue on works of this kind is realized in the form either of a share 
of a fixed land revenue assessment, made with reference to the water advantages, 
or of a fluctuating assessment w’hich is levied on the areas on which erops are 
matured, whether canal water has been taken for them or not. We do not 
intend to suggest that such a system should be introduced in Bombay, as apart 
from many obvious objections that may exist to such a course, we are unable to 
tell whether a revised land revenue assessment on these principles would yield 
on the whole a higher revenue than is now derived from the combined dry 


-assessment and water rate. We merely wish to point out that under the system 
w'hich now obtains the irrigation works get credit only for the water actually 
supplied from them in time of need, but get no credit as in some other parts of 
India for their value as protective and insurance works, or for the loss of land 
revenue that might be expected to occur if the works were abandoned. This 
point appears to us to deserve consideration in connection with the financial 
results shown by these works. 

367. Although it is evident that irrigation work.s cannot be considered 
Urgent necessity for irrigation directly remunerative in the Bombay Deccan, we 
•works in the Bombay Deccan. consider that there are few parts of India in which 

protective works are more urgently required, and we hope that it may be possible 
to devote some portion of the Famine Insurance Grant to their construction. 
The experience gained since the report of the Famine Commissioners fully 
jijstiftes their warning that great caution must be exercised in the prosecution 
of such wo^ks, but we do not think their prosecution should be discontinued. 
If by any means those who are directly benefited by these works could be made 
to contribute a larger share of the cost involved in’ their construction and main¬ 
tenance, a more active policy might be recommended ; but in any case we think 
that the value of these works should not be judged too strictly by the financial 
results, and that due credit should be given to the works, even if it cannot be 
reduced to a quantitative form, not only for the stability of the revenue assessed on 
the lands dependent on them, which may be small, but also for their great value 
in such a .country, in all seasons of drought, to the people ©f the neighbourhood 
as well as to those whose crops ate actually secured. 


568. As to Sind the Commissioners recommended the development of the 
Irrigation in Sind. inundation canals in that province, not for pro¬ 

tection against local famine, but for the sake of 
increasing the general weailth and food supply of the country. Much has 
been done in this direction during the last 1 8 years, and as will be presently 
shown much remains to be done. Without going into details it may be 
observed that the average area irrigated by irrigation works of all kinds in Sind 
during the five years ending 1885-86 was 1,668,000 acres, and that in the 
five yearsending 1895-96 it amounted to 2,334,000 acres, which was exceeded 
by about 150,000 acres in 1896-97. The works have proved very remuner¬ 
ative, and of late years the average return on the capital outlay has 
exceeded 6 per cent., while that on major and minor woihs of all kinds 
for which capital accounts have been kept amounted to ii’6 per cent, in 
1896-97. 
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569. The first measure recommended by the Famine Commissioners for Madras 

extension of the Godavari and Kistna 
mraissioners relating to Madras irrigation systems, and the improvement of the 
igatioa wor s. Cauvery works. The area irrigated by these systems 

appears to have increased by nearly 50 per cent, since 1878-79. The new 
works suggested by the Famine Commissioners were the Tungabhadra Canal 
in Bellary, the Kistnagiri reservoir in Salem, the Periyar project in Madura, 
the Rushikulya project in Ganjam, and the Sangam project in Nellore. We 
understand that the first of these has been considered, and that the cost 
was found prohibitive, though a scheme of some sort for extending irrigation 
in Bellary, where it is greatly needed, is still under investigation. In Salem, 
the Barur or Kistnagiri tank has been constructed at a capital cost of 
Rx. 42,504, but has failed to fulfil the conditions of a productive public worki 
though the gross revenue has more than covered the working expenses. The 
Periyar project has been successfully completed at a cost of Rx. 835,314, but 
new irrigation commenced only in 1896-97, and the financial and irrigation pros¬ 
pects of the work are still uncertain. The Rushikulya project has been undertaken 
as a protective work and has already been referred to. The capital expenditure 
to the end of 1896^97 amounted to Rx. 447,853. It has not been quite completed, 
but it irrigated 63,327 acres during 1896-97, and 36,000 acres in the previous' 
year. On the Sangam project Rx, 382,812 had been spent to the end of 1896.97 
and the works were nearly completed ; the area irrigated in 1896-97 amounted to 
79,786 acres, and the net revenue exceeded the interest charges by Rx. 1,286. 
Another project, the extension of the Kalniganyen channel estimated to cost 
Rx. 8,710 and to irrigate 23,003 acres, has been sanctioned but has not yet been 
commenced. 


570, The Commissioners also recommended the transfer to the State of the 

TI.,Ka»»|.Cvdd.p.hC.«l. Company, or the 

Kurnool-Cuddapah Canal. The transfer has been 

effected, though it is a dead weight on the financial accounts of productive 
irrigation works, the net revenue averaging little more than Rx. i,ooo • a year, 
while the capital outlay to the end of 1896-97 amounted to Rx. 2,171,349. 
The canal was however of great value during the late famine, as it irrigated 
87,226 acres in the Kurnool and Cuddapah districts. In Ordinary years it does 
not irrigate half this area. 


571' The Commission also referred' to the necessity of some systentatic 
,, Petty iiTigation works in scheme for the maintenance and improvement of 
* ' - the petty irrigation works, which have already been 

referred to as minor works for which neither capital nor revenue accounts are 
maintained. On the importance of these we have already dwelt. The matter 
appears to have received the attention it deserved. A regular establish¬ 
ment is maintained in connection with what is called the Tank Restoration 
scheme, and a systematic investigation is made in each district, the results of which 
are permanently recorded. Large sums of money are devoted annually fOr the 
repairs and improvements which have been recommended in the course of these in¬ 
vestigations. We are not able to say whether there has been any considerable 
increase in the area irrigated from these works as a result of this organization 
but it should at least serve to prevent retrogression, and it is clear that the 
importance of these petty works, which as has already been pointed Out irrig^e 
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between them as much as all the other irrigation works in the presidency taken 
, together, is fully recognised. 

572. We have now referred to the principal recommendations made by 

Future extensions of irrigation. t^e Famine Commissioners for the extension of irri¬ 

gation, and have shown that they have all been 
carried out, with the exception of the Gandak, Sarda and Tungabhadra canal 
projects, none of which can at present be confidently recommended, and the 
Ken Canal in Bundelkhand. We have also shown what has been done in the 
construction of protective irrigation works, and have described in general terms the 
expansion that has taken place in the irrigation from minor works. The successful 
financial results of the prosecution of productive works have also been indicated, 
and we now propose to consider the field that still remains open for works of this 
important class. The Famine Commissioners remarked that there were two 
kinds of irrigation works, those urgently necessary for famine protection in popu¬ 
lated tracts, and those which might be designed for the extension of irrigation to 
areas lying waste and uncultivated, but which might be rendered culturable if 
water were conveyed to them. Their recommendations were chiefly confined to 
the former as of primary urgency, but in the case of the Punjab and Sind the 
Commissioners recognised and urged the importance of the latter. There is now, 
however, little scope for large works of the former kind, for as has been shown all 
that were recommended have been carried out, with the exception of the three 
already named, not one of which if eventually sanctioned is likely to be classed as 
a productive work. Kor are there many large areas of waste land that could be 
brought under cultivation by the construction of large irrigation works, except in 
the Punjab and Sind, and to a small extent in Upper Burma. We will therefore 
first consider what remains to be done in these three provinces. 

573. In the Punjab three large projects may be proposed, the Jhelum, the 
Possible extensions in the Pun- Sind Sagar, and the Montgomery canals. The first 

of these only has been estimated in detail, and 
formally sanctioned. It will be shortly commenced and will take five or six 
years to complete, during which the other projects can be worked out in detail. 
It is estimated that the Jhelum canal will irrigate 424,000 acres annually, and 
that the capital cost will amount to Rx. 1,228,000. The lands commanded lie 
in the Shahpur and Jhang districts. 

The Sind Sagar scheme would irrigate the Sind Sagar doab, or the 
country lying between the Chenab and the Indus. The preliminary investigations 
which have been made indicate that there are two alternative schemes to be con¬ 
sidered. The larger and more comprehensive scheme is for a canal to take off 
from the left bank of the Indus at or near Mari, opposite Kalabagh, and to irri¬ 
gate annually 1,750,000 acres. This would probably cost about Rx. 6,000,000. 
The alternative is a smaller canal to take off from the Indus at a point nearly 
opposite to Ahmad Sindi, a few miles north of Dera Ismail Khan, which would 
irrigate about 672,000 acres in the lower part of the doab, and would cost about 
Rx 2,000,000. No final decision as to which of these alternatives should be 
adopted can be arrived at until the schemes have been worked out in detail. 

The third ' project is for a canal to take off from the right bank of the 
Sutlej a short distance below the confluence of the Beas, for the irrigation of the 
lower portion of the doab lying between the Ravi and Sutlej in the Mont¬ 
gomery and Multan districts. This also has not yet been worked out in detail^ 
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but the later proposals conte;nplate the annual irrigation of about. 600,000 acres, 
and the probable capital cost may be set down at Rx. 2,500,000. The construc¬ 
tion of headworks at the point named would also render it possible to construct 
a second canal on the left bank of the Sutlej which would irrigate part of the 
'erozepore district and might be extended into Bahawalpur and possibly into 
iikanir. It is, however, only necessary to mention this possibility, as the prose¬ 
cution of the scheme would depend on the surplus supply which would be available 
after meeting the requirements of the proposed right bank canal, and on the co¬ 
operation of one or two native states. 

574. These three projects taken together would provide for an addition to 
Financial prospects of the Punjab the area irrigated by perennial canals in the Punjab 
projects. 2,774,000 or 1,696,000 acres, according to the 

scheme finally selected for the Sind. Sagar Doab, at a roughly estimated 
capital expenditure of Rx. 9,728,000 or Rx. 5,728,000 respectively, or at 
the rate of about Rx. 3‘5 per acre. If we assume that the larger Sind Sagar 
project is eventually selected, the three canals together will command nearly 4 
million acres of land which is now uncultivated and almost uninhabited, and 
will provide for the annual irrigation of from one-third to one-half of this area. 
Of these 4 million acres at least half are crown waste lands, the sale pro¬ 
ceeds of which, after water has been conveyed to them, would certainly cover 
more than half the capital cost of the canals, though it is probable that in 
accordance with the policy adopted on the Chenab Canal, they would not be 
actually sold, but given out to colonists on long leases, in which case the rentals 
would be so much additional revenue due to the construction of the works. 
The remaining 2 million acres are said to have bean alienated, though it is 
possible that arrangements may be made under which Government will resume 
possession of a portion of them by negotiation with the owners and in considera¬ 
tion of the advantages that will accrue by the construction of canals. This 
would facilitate their earlier colonization, but even if no part can be resumed 
there is no doubt but that these lands also will in course of time be brought 
under cultivation, and assessed to land revenue. On none of these projects are 
all conditions so exceptionally favourable as on the Chenab Canal, upon which 
an ultimate return of not less than 16 per cent, on the capital outlay is anticipated ; 
but there is little doubt that they will prove financially remunerative. 

575. In 1892 a committee was formed for considering various proposals that 
. o- j had been made for the extension of irrigation in 

Extension of irrigation in bind, ^ ^ ^ => 

Sind. The principal recommendations made were 
that two new canals, the Jamrao and Shikarpur, should be constructed, and 
that three existing canals, the Nasrat, Naulakhi and Dad, should be improved 
and extended. Estimates for all these works have since been sanctioned 
with the exception of the Shikarpur Canal, for which an estimate amount¬ 
ing to Rx. 254,094, and providing for 123,000 acres of new irrigation, 
has been submitted by the Government of Bombay. This work is in 
abeyance pending the completion of the other projects, and some of the details are 
being reconsidered. The sanctioned estimate for the Jamrao Canal amounts to 
Rx. 720,377, but a revised estimate has since been submitted for Rx. 797,456 
and the anticipated area of new irrigation is 260,000 acres. The sanctioned 
estimates for the other three projects amount to Rx. 545,132, and it is esti¬ 
mated that they will result in an increase of 277,563 acres in the irrigated 
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area. The total cost of the five projects may therefore be estimated at Rx. 
1,596,682, and the extension of irrigation at 660,563 acres. Of this expendi¬ 
ture it is estimated that Rx. 536,132, or about one-third, will have been incurred 
by the end of 1898-99, leaving Rx. 1,060,550 for the completion of these works. 
Other minor extensions and improvements of the irrigation works in Sind are in 
progress or in contemplation, but it is unnecessary to refer to them, and it is prob¬ 
able that other new works may hereafter be proposed. The figures given will, 
however, indicate that the extension of irrigation is receiving consideration, and 
that much yet remains to be done. 


576. In Upper Burma three productive irrigation works have been proposed, 
New irrigation works in Upper Mandalay, the Shwebo and the Mon canals, which 
Burnia- will serve the Mandalay, Shwebo and Minbu districts. 

Of these the first has been sanctioned and is in progress, the estimate amounting 
to Rx. 323,280, of which Rx. 5,967 only had been spent at the end of 1896-97. 
It is anticipated that it will irrigate 72,000 acres annually. Estimates for the other 
two works have also been prepared, though not yet finally sanctioned, and the 
probable total cost of the three projects may be taken at Rx. i ,027,561, the area 
of annual irrigation anticipated being 262,000 acres. These works will all be situa¬ 
ted within what is known as the “ dry zone,” the only part of Burma that is consi¬ 
dered liable to famine. They will not afford complete protection to this zone, but 
its area will be considerably contracted by their construction, and a great deal of land 
at present uncultivated will be brought under cultivation. The resulting increase in 
food grains will reduce pro ianto, if not altogether, the importations of rice from 
Lower into Upper Burma which take place in years of drought, will tend to keep 
down local prices, and will set so much more grain free for exportation from Lower 
Burma to India, when the latter is affected by famine. A striking feature of the late 
famine was the large exportation of Burma rice to India, where it was carried into 
districts and provinces in which it was before quite unknown, and where its 
appearance tended very materially to inspire confidence, to moderate the rise of 
prices and to mitigate distress; so that it may safely be said that every extension 
of rice cultivation in Burma increases the resources on which reliance may be placed 
for meeting famine in other parts of India. It may be noted that whatever may be 
said on general principles against the duty levied on export of rice in Burma, 
that duty does not apply to rice exported to India, and the system therefore has to 
some extent the useful effect of diverting the export to India in times of famine. 


577. We have now mentioned the principal irrigation works of the productive 
. . class, which according to the information before us 

ductive irrigation works recom- remain to be constructed in India. Others may no 

doubt be sooner or later proposed in these and other 
provinces, and much may perhaps also still be done in the extension of some of 
the existing irrigation systems, as improved control can be gained over the 
supply available, or a greater degree of economy attained in its distribution and 
utilisation. Apart however from the capital expenditure that may be legitimately 
incurred on improvements of this kind, the works that we have mentioned 
may entail an outlay of about Rx. 12,000,000, and will lead to an increase of 
3,820,000 acres in the area annually irrigated from assured sources of supply. It 
has been shown that the average expenditure on productive irrigation works since 
1879-80, excluding the purchase of the Kurnool-Cuddapah canal, has amounted 
to Rx 540,000 per annum. If this rate is maintained in future, the programme 
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would take a little more than twenty years to complete, assuming that nothing was 
spent from loan funds on the extension and improvement ol existing works, though 
something will no doubt be required for this purpose. We do not know at what 
rate of progress these works could be most economically carried out. It is un¬ 
doubtedly true that irrigation projects require far more time and care in elabo¬ 
ration than railways, and that progress in construction must necessarily be slower, 
especially when unpopulated tracts of country are to be served and the establish¬ 
ment of settlers provided for. But we recommend that these works should be 
prosecuted as energetically as may be consistent with true economy and ultimate 
efficiency, even though this may involve a 'higher annual expenditure in the 
future than in the past. 


578. In thus following the Famine Commissioners in recommending an 

Reasons ^or the policy advocat- extension of irrigation we recog- 

ad. nise that in one respect the case is less urgent 

now than when they made their recommendations. Except in Upper Burma 
there are now no large works which are certain to be remunerative awaiting 
construction or completion within the districts which are most liable to famine, 
or in which the pressure of population is most severe. But all other reasons 
in favour of such a policy hold good, and they are strengthened by changes 
in conditions which have occurred since 1880, namely, the great extension of 
the railway system, the growth of the export trade in grain, and the still greater 
rate of increase in the population. In view of these conditions we have no hesita¬ 
tion in recommending the rapid* extension of irrigation to remote districts in Sind 
and the Punjab, however free they may be from liability to famine, and however 
scanty their population, as the principal means for giving to the country an additional 
food supply which is beyond the risk of drought, and for increasing the proportion 
of secure to insecure cultivation. One of the most remarkable features in the recent 
famine was the uniform level of prices all over the country which is attributable to 
the ever-extending system of railways, and which, if it increased the area, greatly 
diminished the intensity of distress. By some it may be thought that the value 
of the latter result is much diminished by the effect of the former, but if new 
grain producing centres can be established in districts which are themselves 
remote from all danger of famine, the railways which transport their produce 
to the regions in which scarcity and distress prevail will be an unmixed bless¬ 
ing to all. The completion of the Southern Punjab and other railways will 
render the grain that may be grown in Sind or the Southern and Western 
Punjab almost as valuable a reserve for Northern, Central or Western India as 
if it had been grown in these regions. The demand for export, which is by 
some viewed with apprehension, will stimulate and encourage the cultivation in 
these newly irrigated tracts, but as that demand contracts or ceases on the 
rise of prices in India due to the approach of famine the produce will be avail¬ 
able for consumption within the country. Moreover, as the amount of exports 
depends on other considerations than the quantity of grain in the country, much 
of this new produce will even in ordinary years remain and form a permanent 
addition to the food supply. 


579. The new works will therefore tend to reduce the pressure of future 
, ... . . famines, and to counteract in some degree the effect 

Financial results that may be & 

anticipated. of the growth of population, while at the same 

time adding in ordinary years to the general wealth of the country. Their 
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construction may also be recommended as a financial investment, and as 
strengthening the financial resources of the State. We have already shown 
that the surplus revenue realized by productive irrigation works, after all interest 
charges at 4 per cent, had been paid, amounted in 1896-97 to Rx. 809,173. This 
was higher than usual on account of drought, but the actual surplus for 1897-98 
was even higher, and when the stimulus afforded by famine has passed away 
the normal surplus will probably not be less than Rx. 700,000, or nearly 
half'the amount of the famine grant. If the new works are as profitable, 
taken as a whole, as those already constructed, a surplus revenue of one crore 
may be eventually anticipated, or In other words the net direct financial profit 
on productive irrigation will be sufficient to meet two-thirds of the whole 
estimated cost of famine. The value of these works, and in a less degree of 
protective and minor irrigation works, in strengthening the financial position of 
the country may, however, be shown in another way. During the years 1896-97 
and 1897-98 famine necessitated remissions of land revenue to the amount of 
Rx. 1,448,000, and there was great loss of revenue under other heads directly or 
indirectly attributable to faimine. The remissions of land revenue and the whole 
cost of relief would of course have been infinitely greater if these works had 
not been constructed; but apart from the value of the works in this respect, the 
revenue earned by irrigation works of all kinds in these two years showed an 
excess over the normal of Rx. 981,600 which has been directly attributed to 
famine. It is therefore a special recommendation of these works that while 
almost all other sources of revenue are certain ^to be largely reduced in years 
of famine, irrigation revenue may be expected to increase, while it will be short 
only in years of abundant and favourable rainfall, wffien there is an expansion 
of other sources of revenue consequent on agricultural prosperity. 

580. We have next to consider the question of protective irrigation works. 

New protective irrigatm works. It has already been shown that with the exception 

of Upper Burma there is no longer any field for 
productive works in those districts and parts of the country which are most 
exposed to famine, but we do not recommend that in such districts new 
irrigation works should not be undertaken because they are not likely to 
prove financially remunerative. We have elsewhere recommended that a much 
larger share of that portion of the famine grant which is devoted to famine 
protective works should be allotted to protective irrigation works, as long as 
suitable works can be proposed. By suitable we do not mean works that aie 
likely to be remunerative within a reasonable time, for we think that the cost of 
such works should not be charged against the grant, but we mean works the cost 
of which will not, in the judgment of the sanctioning authority, be inordinately 
high with reference to the degree and character of the famine protection provided, 
and the direct return, if any, that may be anticipated on their cost in a series of 
years. We think that as many works as possible of this class should be sanc¬ 
tioned in districts which experience has shown to be very liable to drought, if there 
is a reasonable hope that they will in the long run directly pay their working 
expenses. We are not in a position to specify particular works which will fulfil all 
the required conditions, but we think that such works as the Ken Canal in Bundel- 
khand or the Tribeni Canal in Champaran should certainly be constructed aS' 
protective works if it can be shown that they may be relied on to afford such pro¬ 
tection in seasons of drought as will justify the expenditure proposed, or rather ar 
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much of it as may be uncovered by any net revenue that may be anticipated in 
a series of years. Funds may also with advantage be supplied from the grant for 
completing irrigation works which may have been undertaken during famine as a 
means of providing employment for relief labourers, and especially for the con¬ 
struction of masonry or other supplementary works which could not be carried 
out by famine labour, but which are necessary before the works can be effective¬ 
ly utilised. Lastly, we think that allotments may with advantage be made from the 
grant for the survey and investigation of irrigation schemes in districts which are 
liable to famine, so that full programmes of such works may be maintained with 
a view to their construction in order of urgency out of the famine grant, or to 
their being started as relief works when distress actually occurs. We do not, 
how’ever, recommend that protective works should be recklessly constructed with¬ 
out regard to what their real value will be in seasons of drought. We recognise 
that in the case of many projects that may be brought forward their construction 
may prove, from the purely financial point of view, a less effective insurance against 
famine than the application of the amount of their estimated cost to the reduc¬ 
tion or avoidance of debt; but we agree with the Famine Commissioners 
that within certain obvious prudential limits it is but right that some portion of 
the profits realized from irrigation works in provinces in which all conditions are 
favourable may fairly be applied to the construction, of others in less favoured 
tracts, from which no direct financial return can be expected, but which will at 
least afford some protection against drought and famine, and we believe that effect 
can be best given to this policy through the modus operandi established in connec¬ 
tion with the Famine Insurance grant. We need but indicate the caution that 
should be exercised in sanctioning such projects; some works will no doubt be 
constructed which will not fulfil the anticipations of the designers, but it may be 
hoped that the results attained on others will surpass them, and as more and 
more experience is gained a system of protective irrigation works will be gra¬ 
dually constructed in the districts in which they are most needed which will on 
the whole justify by its efficiency in seasons of drought the whole of the outlay 
incurred. 

581. In connection with the construction of protective irrigation works two 
Water-supply in State g^razing points have arisen which seem to us to deserve 

careful consideration. It has been brought to our 
notice that in some districts where there are State forests and grazing grounds, 
these tracts become practically waterless in the dry season, and their utility as 
grazing grounds in famine time is thereby greatly diminished. During the late 
famine the loss of cattle in some provinces was very great, and there is reason to 
believe that owing to the absence of water the grazing grounds in the State 
forests could not be utilized to the extent they otherwise might have been. The 
preservation of cattle in time of famine is a matter of no small importance to the 
agricultural community, and the question arises whether the sufferings of both 
men and. cattle due to want of drinking water in seasons of drought might not be 
greatly alleviated by the constructipn beforehand of wells or reservoirs in tracts 
where it can be shown with tolerable certainty that their presence will be service¬ 
able. The question is a wide one and would.require very careful consideration 
before definite action could be taken. But, having regard to the magnitude of 
the interests at stake and to the fact that the value of Government forests would 
be greatly enhanced if a reliable water-supply could be ensured, we think the 
subject is one deserving of full and careful inquiry. We are disposed to suggest 
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that wherever there are considerable tracts of country, where in seasons of 
drought the supply of fodder is liable to fail and a great mortality among cattle 
may be anticipated, and when within a reasonable distance there are Government 
forests or grazing grounds to which the cattle might be driven for protection, 
steps should be taken to ascertain whether there is a possibility of supplying 
those grazing grounds with tanks, reservoirs or wells capable of affording a 
sufficient and reliable supply of drinking water for man and beast. If after careful 
investigation by the Forest and Public Works officers it could be shown in any 
case that adequate protection could be afforded at a reasonable cost to a large 
number of valuable cattle that would otherwise be lost, we think it might 
then be worth while to provide that protection. The necessary funds, if not 
available from other sources, might legitimately be provided from the Famine 
Insurance grant under the head “Protective Works.” 

582. The second point we refer to is in connection with advances made to 

. landowners and cultivators for the sinking of wells. 

Advances for Sinking wells. r ii 1 , r 

Whatever field there may be for many years to come 
for the construction of protective irrigation works of the ordinary kind, that is 
canals or storage works, there are probably more tracts liable to periodical 
drought in which the desired protection may be afforded with greater certainty 
or at less financial risk by the construction of wells, by means of State advances 
which would be only partially recoverable, the irrecoverable portion of the 
advance being a final charge against the Famine Insurance grant. We have not 
attempted to formulate any scheme under which the money would be applied, 
but we think that there are some tracts in which State assistance may be given more 
effectively in this form than in the construction of ordinary irrigation works, and 
for which a satisfactory scheme of this kind might possibly be devised. We have 
referred elsewhere in our report to the fact that in Bombay large sums of money 
were wasted by small land-holders in attempts to sink wells in localities where there 
was no certainty of finding water, and it is open to consideration whether when wells 
have to be sunk through rock with uncertain results, it might not be worth wffiile 
for the State to share part of the cost in view of the protection afforded if water 
is eventually found. It is also open to consideration whether the State might 
not bear the cost of scientific aid in the shape of boring operations to ascertain 
whether or not a supply of water will be forthcoming if the well is sunk. We 
have been informed that in the North-Western Provinces operations of this 
nature have been conducted in a more or less systematised method and that the 
result has not been unsuccessful. 

583. As regards minor works there is little to be said. We have already 

shown the great usefulness and general remunera- 

Extensions of minor works. . ^ , 

tiveness ot these works, and if we refrain from 
recoifimending a larger expenditure on them, it is because we recognise that 
this can only be arranged for by diverting a larger portion of the general 
revenues from other heads of expenditure which may not bear contraction. 
The only suggestion we can make is that new projects which are likely 
to fulfil the conditions of productive irrigation works, and which are of sufficient 
importance to justify the opening of capital and revenue accounts, that is, which 
are estimated to cost more than Rx. 5,000, should be classed as productive works 
and constructed out of borrowed money, when funds cannot otherwise be found 
for them out of the ordinary grant for minor works. This w.ould render it pos¬ 
sible to construct such works earlier than would otherwise be the case, or would 
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set free more of the ordinary grant for the improvement of existing minor works 
or the construction of new ones which could not be conveniently classed as pro- 
■ductive. There is no minimum limit to the cost of works classed as productive 
but the cost of the smallest work hitherto included in that class has not been less 
than Rx. 37,000. There must be many small and useful irrigation projects which 
are certain to fulfil the conditions prescribed for productive works, and the multi¬ 
plication of such works would be facilitated if they could be so classed and con¬ 
structed from borrowed money, the amount available from the ordinary grant for 
minor works, after providing for the maintenance of those works, being utilized 
for extending or'improving them, or for the construction of new minor works. 

SECTION III. 

The GRAIN TRADE, FOOD SUPPLY, AND THE POWER OF resisting FAMINE, 

584. In connection with the question of the food supply of India, the Famine 
Opinion of the Famine Commis- Commissioners in Part I of their report discussed 
kteiventio^ in^iS^e matter^Ahe the subject of the direct intervention of Government 
food supply. J.Q control or aid the action of private trade in the 

supply of food in time of scarcity. At the time the Commissioners wrote, 
opinion had steadily settled down to the conclusion that, as a rule, such intervention 
should be avoided, but that exceptional circumstances might justify or even 
require it, and their own views were expressed in the following termsr 

“ We have no doubt that the true principle for the Government to adopt as its 
general rule of conduct in this matter is to leave the business of the supply and distribution 
cf food to private trade, taking care that every possible facility is given for its free action, 
and that all obstacles, material or fiscal, are, as far as practicable, removed.” 

In giving expression to this opinion, the Commissioners took care to point 
out that a resolution to rely entirely on the ordinary operations of trade to meet 
the wants of the country in time of famine must unquestionably rest not only on 
the expected activity of the traders, but also on the probability of the requisite 
supplies of food being forthcoming at the critical time. After a prolonged 
inquiry into the outturn and consumption of food in British India and the ordinary 
surplus available for storage, export, or luxurious use, they arrived at the conclusion 
that for the time being and until the then estimated yearly surplus was absorbed by 
the increase of population which might reasonably be anticipated, there, was no 
doubt that the surplus produce of India, taken as a whole, was sufficient to 
furnish the means of meeting the demands of any part of the country likely to 
suffer from famine at any one time. As regards the exceptional cases in which 
the Government might find it necessary to intervene, in departure from the general 
principle of abstention from interference with private trade, the Commissioners 
in paragraph 159 enumerated four instances in which this might occur. These 
^ere--(i) when it is necessary for the Government to provide food for its own 
relief works and gratuitous distribution in localities where no arrangements for the 
supply of food exist; (2) when a stimulus is required to trade where it is sluggish, 
as, for example, in districts in which communications or the means of transport 
are defective, or to which access by railways or by water cannot be secured at 
all seasons ; (3) when in purely agricultural tracts, where wages are paid in grain 
and not in money and the local demand is met not by imports from distant 
marts but by small purchases from the stores of the agriculturists, the 
agriculturists refuse to sell and local traders are afraid to import; and (4) 
when a combination takes place among local dealers to refuse to sell or only to 
sell at prices unduly raised above the rates of neighbouring markets.. 
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585. During the late famine, the Government of India in its letter to the 

Policy Jalddown bythe Fanzine Government of Bengal of January 4th, 1897, declared 

Commissioners followed during the Jts intention of adhering to the principles laid down by 
recent famine. , . . 1 <• • • • • 

the Famine Commissioners, and of rigidly abstaining 
from intervention with trade save in the very exceptional circumstances in which 
such intervention might be absolutely necessary. With the object of encourag' 
ing trade, the Government of India placed at the disposal of the public freely, 
fully and promptly all the information it possessed, so as to assist the mercan¬ 
tile community as far as possible in verifying the facts on which their action 
must depend. Secondly, it guaranteed that in the distressed tracts the demand 
for food should be an effective demand, that is to say, that those who required food 
should have enough money to pay for it, the guarantee being provided by Govern¬ 
ment undertaking to find work for all who were in danger of starvation, and 
paying them at rates sufficient to buy a subsistence ration, whatever the local 
current price of food might be. Thirdly, it took care that every possible facility 
was given for the free action of private trade, and that all obstacles, material or 
fiscal, were as far as practicable removed. There is a general consensus of 
opinion among the provincial Governments that this policy was right. It hasi 
been computed that in 1896-97 the food-outturn of British India (excluding 
Burma) was about one-third below that of ordinary years, representing a defi¬ 
ciency of some 18 or 19 million tons. It cannot be doubted that the outturn of 
the year was much below the requirements of the population, while in some tracts 
there was virtually no crop at all. Yet, with the exception of about 600,000 tons of 
Burma rice, there was but little import of food grains from abroad, and there has 
been no absolute dearth of food. The activity of private trade has been sufficient 
to distribute existing stocks so as to make good the deficiency in the outturn 
of the affected tracts, and food has always been purchaseable though at 
high, and in some remote places excessively high, prices,. The exceptional 
cases in which the intervention of Government was thought necessary were very 
few indeed; and were all of the nature contemplated by the Famine Commis¬ 
sioners. Instances of these are the Palamau district in Bengal, the Bhadra- 
chalam taluk of the Godavari district in Madras, the Shetphal relief 'work in the 
Poona district in Bombay, and in the Central Provinces the Mandla and Bala- 
ghat districts, the Sironcha tahsil of the Chanda district and some relief camps 
and relief centres in other districts. In the North-Western Provinces it is stated 
that, “ in ope or two instances in isolated tracts where there was some doubt 
whether the resources of the petty village traders would bq equal to the task of 
importing the grain required for consumption on relief works and in remote 
villages, discretion was given to local officers to assist such traders, if necessary, 
with money advances; but this discretion was little used,’* 


Enquiries made do not affect 
the conclusion arrived at by the 
Commission of 18S0. 


5S6. In the series of questions we drew up for the guidance of witnesses, 

we included some questions relating to food-stocks 
and prices and to the grain trade, and we took 
some interesting evidence on these subjects, chiefly at Calcutta where a number 
of merchants and business men appeared bqfore us. After a careful examination 
of the evidence we took and of the general considerations involved, the recommend¬ 
ations submitted by the Famine Commissioners in 1880, which are admirably 
stated in their report, seem to us to be still completely applicable, and we can 
suggest no additions, or qualifications. So far as the past is concerned, the policy 
of almost entire abstention pursued in the late famine is justified by the substantial 
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degree of success attained. Private trade, we find, proved Itself able to regulate 
the supply of food throughout India. It is true that the conditions were such as 
not to render necessary the import of food by sea except from Burma, but had such 
import been required and had there been an absolute dearth of food in India, we see 
no reason to believe that private trade would not have been able and willing to 
import from foreign countries, such as Siam, Japan and America. Since 1880 the 
great extension of the railway system and the lowering of sea freights and the 
growth of a considerable export trade (not confined to wheat and rice) have very 
largely equalised grain prices in all parts of India, and the same tendency is at work 
all over the civilised world. It is to this cause and to the fall in the value of the 
rupee, now checked by the closing of the mints, that the rise in average Indian 
grain prices, which seems to be a permanent one, appears to be due. Whether or 
not it is also in part due to an increase in consumption in India, greater than the in¬ 
crease in production, is a factor of the greatest importance as regards the future. 

587. From the figures given in the table in paragraph 156 of their report. 
Estimated annual food grain the Famine Commission after careful inquiry came 
production and surplus. Conclusion that the annual food grain produc¬ 

tion in British India (excluding Burma, but including Mysore which was then 
under British rule) was 51,530,000 tons, that its requirements were satisfied by 
47,165,000 tons, and that a surplus of 5,165,000 tons (including a surplus of 
800,000 tons in Burma) was available for export or for storage, In his Narrative 
of the Famine in India our colleague, Mr. Holderness, has carried on the calcula¬ 
tion on the data employed by the Famine Commission, and estimates that since they 
wrote the population of the same area has risen by 17 per cent, or from 181 millions 
to 212 millions, and the food requirements to 54,308,000 tons. During the same 
period he estimates that the area under food grains has risen by only 8 per cent., or 
from 166I millions of acres to 185 millions, the outturn of which would be 
56,000,000 tons. On these figures a surplus of only 1,700,000 tons would result 
in place of the surplus of 5,165,000 tons estimated by the Commissioners. Some 
of the witnesses engaged in the export trade, whom we questioned on the point, 
were of opinion that this result is much below the real average surplus of the 
present time. The figures in the following table, which is on the model of that 
given by the Famine Commissioners' have been furnished to us by the local 
Government or Administration of each province in British India :— 


Population. 


Area 

Food crop Outturn under 
area. of food, non food 
crops. 


Ordinary consumption. 


Seed. Wastage. Total. 


Tons. Tons. Tons. 


North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh. 

Bengal .«• 

Central Provinces 


Bombay (including Sind). 


Burma, Lower 


Aimere-Merwarat 


21,313 ,*73 19,184,<555 5,370,518 3 t 70 t,i 47 4»306,i64 375,936 343,673 241,673 5,165,446 305,072 

46,905,085 3S,9n,6«o 12,250,289 5,178,845 9,773,210 1,081,674 500,000 691,910 12,046,794 203,495 

74,200,000 50,596,000 34,407,00c 9j7OO,O0O 17,26.^,000 1,536,000 1,200,000 1,100,000 31 , 101,000 5,306000 

9,800,000 14,000,000 3,000,000 3,250,090 1,750,000 300,0 jO 240,000 175,000 3,465,000 535,000 

3,897^040 3,895,30a 1,236,965 2,767,994 500,000 30,000 109,000 30,000 660,000 566,965 

t8,035,000 23,323,000 6,092,000 6,078,000 4,038,000 338,000 415,000 304,000 4,985,000 1,107,000 

28,4i5,o':o 21,696,000 8,043,000 5,746,000 5,77i»ooo 363,573 4 o 3 , 97 ° 386,457 6,935,200 i,ii 7 , 8 of 

4,408,466 5,493,190 3*766,500 417*294 1,4*3,000 117,700 70,600 1,40c 1,602,700 2,163,30. 

3,362,428 3,063,248 1,414,800 599,479 1,008,700 44,200 36,500 500 1,079,900 334,90c 

5,8gi,coo 4,051,060! 2,402,900 1 , 103,000 2,165,800 139,500 120,100 2,415,400 —12,500 

173,055 1*4,248: 5 *,ooo 93,000 . 37.598 4,590 67 3,550 44,805 6,19. 

226,935 rpijoooj 45,000 41,800 40,000 2,000 t,5oo 1,100 4i,6oo 

215,627,181 180,421,323 68,069,972 38,875,560 48,058,472 4 , 32 . 3 , 17 ' 3 , 199 , 3*0 3,054,690 58,535,84s 9 i 534 ,ia; 


5,8gi,coo 


2,063,348j 1,414,800 599,479 1,008,700 

4,oSi,odo| 2,402,900 1 , 103,000 2,165,800 
114,248; 51,000 93,000 . 37.598 


• The Madras figures refer only to ryotwari areas for which returiulbf cropped areas are available, and 
tracts fo' which no returns are available and which comprise about a third of the area of the pres.idency, 
tThe figures for Ajmerc-Me wara exc'ude those forth? Istimrari Estates. 


exclude zamindari and agem 
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These figures are only rough approximations based on such data as are 
available regarding the average acreage under food crops and the average yield 
per acre. So far as they are capable of comparison, they differ widely from those 
put forward by the Famine Commissioners in 1880, and it will be seen that 
they result in a normal surplus of 9I million tons against the 5 million tons shown 
in the report of the Famine Commission. This Increase is. mainly due to much 
higher estimates of surplus, for Bengal and Burma., Owing to. the imperfect 
machinery available for their collection the Bengal returns are particularly 
unreliable. For some other provinces, the estimates differ very largely in the 
direction of excess, or deficiency from those taken by th^ Famine Commissioners. 
On the whole we are disposed to think that in the figures supplied to us by local 
Governments the normal surplus in most cases is placed too high, as the exports 
from India and Burma by sea for a series of years, and the tendency of prices 
to rise indicate the existence of a much smaller margin. If there is one part of 
India in which the production of food might be expected to have increased more 
rapidly than the demands of the population during the last 2a years, it is the 
province of the Punjab. Yet the figures for the Punjab indicate a surplus of only 
205,072 tons as compared with 620,00a tons shown by the Famijre Cornmissioners., 
The Punjab Government has informed u.s that the difference is due to various 
improved methods of computation, as well as to the large increase of papulation. 
But as during the five years ending 1896-9.7 the exports, according to the 
trade returns, averaged 482,000 tons, we are forced to the conclusion that the- 
Punjab surplus estimate is much too low.. It isadmitted that the fact that exports 
from certain native states are included in the trade returns cannot suffice to. 
explain the difference. On the other hand, the surplus of 3,306,000 tons returned: 
for the province of Bengal appears to. us to be greatly in excess of the reality,, 
and the local Government takes the same view. The average annual export 
from Bengal during the five years preceding the famine was only 305,000 tons,, 
or one-tenth only of the quantity estimated from other data to be the surplus.. 
The Bombay return also appears to be far too high, as the export from the- 
presidency never attains high dimensions and prices of food ..grains have risen 
of recent years. These two facts are incompatible with the existence of so large- 
an annual surplus as is returned. For the same reason tire Burma, annual surplus 
has been pitched too high. It is only in a very good year indeed that the 
surplus rice crop of Burma available for export is, pat by the, trade at 1,600,000, 
tons of cleaned rice. 


Having regard to the degree to which the increase of population appears, 
to have surpassed the Increase of food-crop area, we are inclined to the belief that 
whatever may have been the normal annual surplus of food; grains in 1880, the 
present'surplus cannot be greater than that figure.. But that a substantial surplus; 
still exists in ordinary years there can, in our opinion, be no doubt. We think 
that the surplus produce of India, taken as a wholcj still furnishes ample means; 
of meeting the demands of any part of the country likely to suffer from- famine 
at any one time, supposing such famine to be not greater in extent and" duration, 
than any hitherto experienced. If proof is wanted, it is found in the fact that 
during the late famine, which affected more or less every province in India,, 
except Burma, and is estimated to have lowered the average yield' of: those- 
provinces by one-third, or some j 8 million tons of food grains, the stocks at 
the end d.o not .seem to; bave been cI.os.ejm exhaustion, though the only iraport; 
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from outside was some 600,000 tons from Burma. No doubt the high prices 
led to great and often painful economy of consumption, but nevertheless the 
result indicates considerable ordinary surplus and accumulated stocks. 

588. The great and sudden rise in the price of all food grains that occurred 

High prices of food grains in the later months of 1896, the lengthened period 
throughout India during the recent , ... , , . , . , r . , , 

famine. for which the high pitch of prices reached was 

maintained, and the remarkable tendency to a common level of prices throughout 
India during the famine, are matters which have attracted considerable notice. 
The question has been very fully discussed by Mr. Holderness in his Narrative 
of the famine, and among our appendices will be found a table showing month by 
month from June 1896 to April 1898 average retail prices in certain markets of 
the food grains most in use in each tract, and the corresponding annual average 
price for the three preceding years. We do not doubt that the great and sudden 
rise in prices at the end of 1896 was a reasonable one, to the extent to 
which reason can be held to govern sudden fluctuations of the kind. There 
seem to-have been considerable stocks in almost all provinces, but no large 
surplus anywhere except in Burma. The chance of another year of drought had 
to be kept in mind, and the grain-dealers well know that if India had to go abroad 
for her supplies she could only buy at prices which to Indians would be famine 
prices, Possibly in Madras and Bombay the rise may have been intensified to a 
small extent by the fact to which some witnesses allude that there was a prophecy 
of a three years famine. This prophecy seems to have affected to some extent the 
peasants, who husbanded their stocks instead of throwing them on the market; the 
grain-dealers seem as a rule to have been sceptical as to the continuance of high 
prices, and to have been ready enough to sell at them, or buy at them, and sell 
again for small assured profits. Throughout India generally there was activity 
in the grain trade, hut no great tension or excitement. The operations, as a 
whole, were not on a bold or large scale. The uniformity of prices prevented 
much speculation, or much movement of grain on a large scale, The rather 
remarkable absence of speculative dealings on a large scale may possibly have 
been also due to the well-known tightness in the money market, and to the doubt 
already alluded to as to the continuance of high prices. There is no evidence 
of any general practice of combination among grain-dealers to keep up prices, 
and the evidence of expert witnesses before us was to the effect that this was 
now as impossible In India as in England, In a few small centres of no 
importance, where the grain-dealers thought they had a chance of successfully 
combining to keep them up, there is evidence that naturally enough they did on 
occasions combine, but the success of such combinations was only slight and 
temporary and easy to defeat. Where prices were for any length of time excep¬ 
tionally high, it was due to exhaustion (rf local stocks and difficulties of carriage. 
Elsewhere the difference in price above the common level was seldom more than 
the cost of carriage from places where grain was cheaper, plus a small rate of 
profit. So far as the evidence before us shows, no large fortunes were made or 
great losses incurred in the grain trade. 

589. It is clear ^that the very marked tendency to equalization of prices 

Tendency to equalization of throughout India is due to the great extension of 

failway extensions. railways and to the opening up ot large tracts ot 

country formerly provided with inadequate means of communication. On almost 


all railways in India the .sanctioned rates for grain freight vary from | to -tq pi© 
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per ni3.und per mile, though on two lines the permissible muximum is o 44 ^ P'® 
per maund per mile. Within these limits, the actual charges are at the discre¬ 
tion of the railway administration, and generally vary according to distance. 
We have ascertained that during the famine special rates for grain freight were 
sanctioned on all lines, the percentage of reduction varying considerably on 
different lines and on different lengths of the same line. The maximum per¬ 
centage of reduction appears to have been 60 per cent. From the information 
before us as to the rates actually charged during the late famine, we infer that 
in future famines the rate for the carriage of grain by rail may be estimated at 
about If annas per maund per 100 miles for distances not exceeding 500 miles, 
at I anna per maund for distances exceeding 1,000 miles, and at about 
annas for distances between 500 and 1,000 miles. In 1880, according to the 
Famine Commissioners, the charge for transport between the most distant parts 
of India connected by rail was about one anna per seer, and grain could be 
bought costing 24 seers per rupee in Northern India and sold with fair profit in 
Southern India at 8 seers the rupee. At the present time grain would be carried 
1,000 miles for a little over 10 annas per maund of 40 seers, and wheat selling in 
the Punjab at 12 seers the rupee could, if on the line of rail, be placed 1,000 
miles off and sold at 10 seers the rupee, 

550. In our appendices we give a statement showing imports and exports 
Theimpertand export trade of of each kind of grain into and from British India by 

, sea from and to other countries in each of thetw'elve 
months October to September 1891-92 to 1896-97, and during the official year 
ending 31st March 1897-98. The figures include the trade between Burma and 
foreign countries, but not between Burma and the rest of India, The effects of the 
famine on the export trade have been noticed by the Director General of Statistics 
in his Review' of the Trade of India. In 1896-97 (October to September) the im¬ 
ports of grain amounted to 95,560 tons as compared with 12,313 tons in the pre¬ 
ceding year, while the exports fell to 1,278,364 tons from 1,952,145 tons in 
1895-96 and 2,425,642 tons in 1894 95. The revival of the export trade as soon 
as the famine terminated is indicated by the figures for the official year 1897-98. 
Although it is probable that the revival of exports may have operated 
to maintain prices at a higher level than would otherwise have been the case, w-e 
cannot but regard the circumstance as indicative of the existence of greater 
accumulations of grain than was ordinarily supposed. Among certain classes 
in India, who do not directly profit by it, there no doubt exists a feeling of 
bitterness against the export trade. It no doubt tends to prevent prices ever 
falling very low, but on the whole we have no reason to believe that the trade 
is otherwise than beneficial to the country. Higher and steadier prices must be 
good for the landholders and tenants, and ought not to be otherwise than good 
in the end for the labourers, if their w^ages rise proportionately, wbich it is to 
be hoped they must generally do eventually. The export is so insignificant 
compared with the production as not to constitute an appreciable drain on the 
country, and by the stimulus it affords to increasing the area and intensity of 
cultivation it must, we think, operate to increase the reserve of food in times of 
scarcity. 

591. A question that naturally suggests itself is whether during the recent 
Resources and resistini* power of famine the people have shown increased resources 
the people m times of famine. and more resisting power than in previous famines 

of like severity, and the matter is one that has not escaped the observation of 
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the various local Governments and their officers who were actively concerned in 
the administration of relief operations. In Bengal the local Government is 
very decidedly of opinion that since the famine of 1873-74 the powers of the 
people to resist the effects of calamity of season have largely increased. This 
advance in material prosperity is held to embrace even the congested and depressed 
districts of Behar, but in respect of these districts it is stated that "in Behar 
the wage of an agricultural labourer, which term includes petty agriculturists 
who supplement profits of their small holdings by working for wages, is in 
ordinary times as low as from to 2 annas a day ” ; that " this wage is barely 
sufficient to supply food to the labourer and his family when food grains sell 
at ordinary prices ” ; and that ‘‘this class has in no way benefited by that rise in 
prices of agricultural produce which has tended to alleviate the condition of agri¬ 
culturists.” There is ample evidence, we think, that in Bengal generally, excepting 
certain unfortunate tracts like Nuddea, there has been a marked advance in the 
material prosperity of the people since the great famine of 1873-74. But as 
regards the labouring classes in Behar, we are disposed to accept what seems to 
be the general sense of the Commissioners and Collectors and what indeed is 
said by the local Government Itself regarding them. We doubt whether there 
has been much improvement in the economic condition of the poorer agricul¬ 
turists or the labouring population in Behar, or whether they now command 
greater resources and show more resisting power than in previous famines. We 
observe, however, that improved communications enable the best of the labouring 
class to migrate temporarily to other parts of the province and there find 
employment at seasons when they cannot get it at home, and in this respect it 
may be said that their condition has improved. 

In Madras the condition of the Deccan districts is an interesting and perplex¬ 
ing problem. The economic condition of the population of that region compares 
unfavourably with that of the population in other parts of the Madras presidency, 
and this is a natural consequence of the comparative poverty of the soil and the 
liability of the Deccan to drought. The view taken by the Madras Famine Com¬ 
missioner in his final report of the famine seems to be that the condition of the 
Deccan raiyat has not improved of recent years. How^ far this is the case, it is 
difficult to say. For some years prior to 1877-78 the Deccan raiyats had been 
gradually improving in economic condition. Then came the great famine of those 
years which carried off a considerable proportion of the population and left the 
remainder in a more impoverished condition than before. To make good the 
ground lost in the famine, was a slow process, but in course of time there ensued 
what for the Deccan may be considered a succession of good seasons, and a slow 
improvement in the condition of the small raiyats became apparent. It was noticed 
by competent observers that though the country was still in a low economic con¬ 
dition and subject as before to frequent droughts, the condition of the mass of the 
raiyats was steadily if slowly improving. Lands which formerly had little or no 
value gradually acquired a value, and the raiyats were able to obtain advances 
on them on easier terms. The extension of communications operated to mitigate 
the violent fluctuations of prices and so rendered more secure the position of the 
cultivator. This gradual improvement was checked by the severe scarcity of 
1891-92, and before they had time to recover fully from that check the people 
have again been thrown back by the greater calamity of 1896-97. That the mass 
of the Madras Deccan raiyats are still very poor and without resources we have 
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no doubt, and it would probably be unsafe to infer that their power of resistance 
to famine has increased.during the last 20 years. On the other hand, we are not 
able to perceive any symptoms of general decline. 

With regard to the Bombay Deccan and Southern Mahratta country, it is 
•the opinion of the Bombay Government that the occurrence of the late famine 
has afforded indications of a remarkable improvement in the general condition of 
the cultivating classes and in their power of resistance. We are not really capable 
of criticising this opinion, but it seems to us to be rather too sanguine a view of 
the situation. 

In the North-Western Provinces the. Lieutenant-Governor draws the general 
conclusion that the cultivating classes, whether tenants or proprietors, have dis¬ 
played in the recent famine a command of resources either in the shape of capital 
or credit and a power of resistance which has not been paralleled in any previous 
period of scarcity ; but that this improvement has not been materially shared by 
the labouring classes. In this expression of opinion we generally concur, but we 
are disposed to doubt whether it should not be qualified as regards the small pro¬ 
prietors and cultivators of the country south of the Jumna generally, and in 
particular of that part of it which Includes the Bundelkhand districts and South 
Allahabad. We see no sign of improvement in that tract, particularly in the dis¬ 
tricts named. Nor do we see any such sign in the case of the small proprietors of 
the Hardoi district. 

In the Punjab a larger proportion of the cultivation is now protected by 
irrigation than formerly, and there has been an enormous addition to the 
credit of the agricultural community resulting from the marked rise in the 
value of agricultural land that has taken place within the last 20 or 30 years. 
The proprietors, who farm most of the land themselves, have profited more or less 
by the higher prices of food grains w’hich have prevailed, and the rise in the value 
of their land has enlarged their credit. But in the more congested districts, 
where holdings have been much sub-divided, the small owners are frequently very 
poor and greatly in debt. The tenant class has no doubt also benefited to some 
extent from the rise of prices, but they are almost entirely tenants at will, 
and have little credit and very small resources. The labouring classes in 
this province are generally well off, and frequently able to save from their 
earnings. 

The general conclusion drawn by the Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces Is that the resisting power of the people has very markedly 
increased during the past generation, and that the destitution following on 
severe agricultural disaster is limited to certain classes of the community much 
more narrowly than before. The cultivators, it is said, have generally withstood 
the famine with surprising firmness, and their resisting power in the more 
fertile parts of the province was independent of the relief offered to them ; and in 
the province, as a whole, there has been surprisingly little deterioration of a 
lasting character. It is open to question whether this view is not much too 
sanguine. There is evidence that many of the old malguzars and of the old 
tenants have fallen hopelessly into debt, while others are just able to maintain 
their position in years of ordinary prosperity. The labouring classes we believe 
live in tolerable comfort in ordinary years, but they save nothing for bad years,, 
and there are no signs of increased powers of resistance on their part. 
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592. The general conclusions we are disposed to draw are that it may be 

General conclusion arrived at by a whole that of late years owing to 

the Commission. prices there has been a considerable increase in 

the incomes of the landholding and cultivating classes, and that theiV standard 
of comfort and of expenditure has also risen. With a rise in the transfer value 
of their tenures, their credit has also expanded. Daring the recent famine these 
classes, as a rule, have therefore shown greater power of resisting famine, either 
by drawing on savings, or by borrowing, or by reduction of expenditure, than 
in any previous period of scarcity of like severity. Whether it can be safely said 
that they have much improved in thrift, that is in the accumulation of capital, 
seems open to doubt. There is some evidence to the effect that the export 
trade and the improvement of communications have tended to diminish the 
custom of storing grain, as a protection against failure of harvest, which used to 
be general among the agricultural classes. The skilled artizans, excepting the 
weavers, have also greatly improved their incomes and their style of living and 
very few of them required relief. The commercial classes, whose numbers are’ 
relatively small, are not generally injuriously affected by famines of short duration. 
The poorer professional classes suffered severely from rise of prices, but do not 
come on famine relief. Beyond these classes there always has existed, and there 
still does exist, a lower section of the community living a hand to mouth existence; 
with a low standard of comfort, and abnormally sensitive to the effects of inferior 
harvests and calamities of season. This section is very, large, and includes the 
great class of day labourers and the least skilled of the artizans. So far as we 
have been able to form a general opinion upon a difficult question from the 
evidbnce we have heard and the statistics placed beforfe us, the wages of these 
people have not risen in the last twenty years in due proportion to the rise in 
prices of their necessaries of life. The experience of the recent famine fails to 
suggest that this section of the community has shown any larger command of 
resources or any increased power of resistance. Far from contracting, it seems to 
be gradually widening, particularly in the more congested districts. Its sensitiveness 
or liability to succumb, instead of diminishing, is possibly becoming more accen¬ 
tuated, as larger and more powerful forces supervene and make their effects felt 
where formerly the result was determined by purely local conditions. We may 
take this opportunity of remarking that the evidence given before us by many 
witnesses proved that in times of scarcity and famine in India the rise in price of 
food is not accompanied by a rise in the wages of labour ; on the contrary, owing 
to competition for the little employment available when agricultural employment 
falls off the rate of wages offered and accepted is frequently below the ordinary 
or customary rate. Such wages in times of famine prices are not subsistence 
wages for a labourer with dependants to support. This explains and justifies the 
practice which able-bodied labourers often adopt of taking what private employment 
they can get at their homes or elsewhere, and sending their wives and children to 
the relief works. The fact also indicates a practical difficulty in the way of .the 
working of a principle which has been laid ^ down by high authority. That 
principle was that remuneration on relief works should be always fixed so as not 
to attract labour for which there is existing employment elsewhere. But if the 
wage for such employment is'not a living wage for the ordinary labourer with 
a family, the wage the family can earn on relief works must necessarily be 
higher. 
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SECTION IV. 

Subjects of Native States. 

593. In the territories of native states the area affected by famine or scarcity 
The area affected in native in 1896-97 was returned at 82,000 square miles with 

a population of 7 millions, It comprised the Bika- 
nir, Bhurtpur and Dholepur States in Rajputana; and in Central India the 
northern districts of the Gwalior State and virtually all the States (of which 
Rewa is the largest) forming the Baghelkhand and Bundelkhand Agencies, and 
lying between British Bundelkhand on the north and the Central Provinces on 
the south. The southern States of Rajputana, the States of Indore and Bhopal, 
and the southern districts of Gwalior in Central India were not sufficiently 
affected to require relief operations, although they also experienced short 
harvests. In the Deccan the south-western districts of the Hyderabad State, 
which lie in the angle between the distressed districts of Kurnool and Bellary in 
the Madras presidency and the distressed districts of Dharwar and Bijapur in 
the Bombay presidency, were affected in much the same degree as the adjoining 
British districts. In Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand intense distress prevailed 
as in the adjoining districts of British Bundelkhand in the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces. In Gwalior and Bhurtpur and in the affected parts of Rajputana dis¬ 
tress, though severe, was at no time nearly so acute as in Bundelkhand. In 
Hyderabad the affected districts owing to preceding good harvests entered upon 
the.year of drought with large reserves of food grain in the hands of the culti¬ 
vators. An account of the measures of relief adopted by the rulers of the states 
eoncerned has been given in the Narrative of the Famine in India in 1896-97 by 
our colleague, Mr, Holderness. We observe it is stated there (paragraph 19) 
that the measures adopted were not always sufficient to meet the emergency, 
and in paragraph 94 of the Narrative allusion is made to the high mortality which 
it is conjectured must have occurred in the affected parts of Central India. 

594. Our instructions did not expressly apply to native states, and for 

The instructions to the Com- several reasons we thought it impossible to 
mission do npt extend to native . ^ 

states. interpret their extent in that way. To do so. 

It would have been necessary for us to carefully examine and compare 
the several methods of relief adopted in each state, to inquire into the 
degree of success that attended them, and to advise as to their improvement. In 
the absence of accurate and reliable reports and statistics and in consequence of 
the varying and unmethodical systems prevailing, this would have been a long 
and specially difficult task. To get at the facts with any degree of accuracy it 
w'ould have been necessary for us to visit each affected state in turn and there 
to hold much moreTlose and searching local inquiries than was necessary in 
British territory. The time at our disposal precluded us from attempting such 
an investigation. We also felt that the character of any recommendations which 
might be usefully made by us would have to depend on considerations with which 
we were not competent to deal, as for example upon the extent to which the 
Government of India may think it politically advisable to put pressure on a parti¬ 
cular native state to make it conform to British methods of famine administration, 
and as to whether the states have the necessary executive machinery for carry¬ 
ing out these methods effectively. These are very wide and important issues 
lying quite outside the limits of our instructions, the adequate consideration and 
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treatment of which would have entailed a much more extended inquiry than was 
contemplated when our Commission was appointed. 

595. In these circumstances we have hot felt it to be our duty to inquire 

Matters connected with native into, and to offer recommendations regarding, farhitie 

states into which we have inquired, relief operations in native states. We have how- 

ever during the course of our inquiries in British districts.noticed facts occurring 
there the origin of which is traceable to native states, such as the influx of 
destitute persons or the cessation of import of grain owing to prohibition of 
export in a native state. ,We have also taken the evidence of two political offi¬ 
cers, Colonel Thornton and Captain Pinhey, who were intimately connected with 
and had special knowledge of famine relief in native states. The evidence of these 
two officers will be found among the appendices to our report. Colonel Thornton 
was specially deputed by the Government of India to visit the affected states, 
•to advise the states in the administration of relief and to see that relief was 
being given wherever wanted and that it was given on right principles. . In his 
evidence before us, Colonel Thornton has given an account of his tour, of the 
conditions he found in each state and of the suggestions he made for their 
improvement. He has also made some general,recommendations on the broader 
questions of famine relief, such as the control of emigration from distressed 
areas and the various forms of relief which should be applied and the method of 
conducting them. Captain Pinhey w^as Political Agent of Baghelkhand where, 
as we have said, intense distress prevailed. He has given an account of the 
distress and of the measures taken to meet it, and has made some general 
recommendations for the future. 

596. A not unimportant question is the treatment of subjects of native 

Treatment of subject, of naUve who may apply for relief in British dis. 

state, in British districts. tricts. In the Narrative of the Famine in India 

in 1896-97 (para. 94) reference is made to the miserable condition of the crowds 
of wanderers from Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand who flocked to the poor-houses 
in the Nerbudda valley districts of the Central Povinces, and in the course of 
our inquiries our attention has frequently been called to the inconveniences occa¬ 
sioned by the influx to neighbouring relief works and poor-houses in British districts 
of destitute wanderers from native states. The Famine Commissioners in para¬ 
graph 1890! their report expressed the opinion that the proper course to adopt 
was to treat all applicants for relief alike whatever their nationality might be, and 
to admit them to relief without distinction as to origin'. In this opinion we 
concur. We think however that whenever any influx of immigrants from a native 
state takes place on a considerable scale, the local officers in the British district 
should endeavour by such enquiries as they may be able to make to ascertain its 
cause, and that the local Government concerned should promptly bring the facts 
to the notice of the Government of India. The Government of India would 
then through its political officers take such measures as it might deem advisable 
to ensure the proper administration of relief in the native state. We also think 
that in such circumstances it would be advisable to take steps to direct and con¬ 
trol the emigration somewhat in the manner suggested by Colonel Thornton 
in his evidence.' Posts might be stationed along the main lines of communica¬ 
tion used by the emigrants where they would be questioned and advised as to 
where relief was to be found. This might prevent much aimless wandering. The 
emigrants would not be driven back to their state: but if the local officers in 
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British territory had reliable information as to the existence of adjacent relief 
works in the native state they would inform the emigrants of the fact and advise 
them to go there. In the absence of such information, it would be the duty of 
the local officers to point out to them where the nearest relief centre in British 
territory was to be found. 

J. B. LYALL. 

T. W. HOLDERNESS. 

T. HIGHAM. 

J. RICHARDSON. 

B. K. BOSE. 
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‘ Remarks by Mr. Holderness. 

In signing the report I. wish to make some supplementary remarks on certain 
portions of chapter V. 

Paragraphs 242‘g .—The expediency of the measures taken in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh to induce the people to leave the relief works and 
to return to their ordinary avocations in June 1896, in March 1897, and in June 
1897, is here questioned. It is stated that the policy is not recommended in any 
of the famine codes and cannot be supported by anything contained in the report 
of the Famine Commission of 1880 : and that the measures taken in pursuance 
of the policy were unprecedented in degree, if not in nature. The opinion is 
expressed that in 1896 these measures possibly had some connection with the 
high death-rates which prevailed in August, September and October in two of the 
four districts of Bundelkhand. With regard to 1897 it is not suggested that 
these measures were the cause of increased mortality, but it is argued that 
because in some districts the death-rate was high, therefore there was danger 
in the policy. The policy is not recommended for future adoption, and its 
adoption is in fact considered unnecessary for the reason that “ except perhaps 
in the case of very laxly and profusely managed relief works, the cultivators and 
agricultural labourers leave works as soon as ever they see their way to getting 
a living off them, and often on the mere chance of so doing.” 

The measures actually taken and the local Government’s reasons for resort¬ 
ing to them are described in paragraph 102 of the report. I consider that the 
local Government was fully justified in its action, and that in a furure famine in 
similar circumstances and with similar precautions a local Government would be 
equally justified in doing what the Government of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh did. I consider that there is truth in the opinion expressed to the 
Lieutenant-Governor by the officers attending the Hardoi conference of the 13th 
July 1897 that “the people had grown accustomed to the system of State relief 
and would prefer to remain upon relief works to returning to their villages or seek¬ 
ing employment In field work,” and I am not satisfied that the evidence is in 
favour of the view that relief works will automatically close as soon as private 
employment opens. That there may be an element of risk in " increasing tasks 
and stiffening rates ” with the object of making the relief works less attractive is 
obvious. But it is a risk which it is proper in certain circumstances to take alike 
in the interests of the public purse and in the interests of the land. There is a 
still greater danger In allowing the people to remain upon relief works when the 
land has to be cultivated. The degree of the risk In a well managed famine cam¬ 
paign may be inferred from the fact that our report does not suggest that increased 
mortality resulted in the North-Western Provinces from the policy adopted in. 
1897. As regards the two districts in which it is thought that increased mortality 
may possibly have thereby resulted in 1896, it is sufficient to observe that in the 
other two adjoining districts where the same policy was pursued the death-rate 
was not conspicuously high. 

I do not attach much importance to the fact that the policy pursued in the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh is not explicitly supported in the Famine 
Commission’s report of 1880. I am of the opinion that the relief works system, 
as now elaborated in the codes, offers greater attractions to the people than the 
Famine Commission contemplated. I am. averse from any pronouncement of 
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policy which would have the effect of preventing a local Government, which had 
satisfied itself that there is a real danger of the people staying on relief works 
beyond the necessities of the case, from taking reasonable measures to diminish 
the attractiveness of the works. What these measures should be will depend on 
many considerations. Having regard to the great amount of relief given in the 
North-Western Provinces up to the setting in of the rains, to the complete con¬ 
trol which had been obtained over the famine, and to the large sums distributed 
for cultivation expenses on the setting in of the rains, 1 am of opinion that the 
measures taken by the local Government to reduce the relief works population 
were reasonable. 

Paragraph 2g6 .—I am not satisfied that the Bengal Government was wrong 
in refusing to sanction the proposal of the divisional Commissioner for the im¬ 
portation by Government agency of 100,000 maunds of rice into the Palamau 
district in January 1897, and in electing to adopt the alternative plan of offering 
to private traders a bounty on their imports of rice. The reason why less gram 
was imported under the bounty system than was anticipated was due to carriage 
for a larger quantity not being procurable, notwithstanding the efforts made by 
Government officers to aid traders in obtaining it. Had the Government under- 
. taken direct importation, it would have met with the same difficulty, and so far as 
it might have obtained carriage it would have interfered with such _ efforts as 
the trade was making. With regard to the eventual importation by Government 
at the instance of the Commissioner of 15,000 maunds of rice, it is proper to 
mention that this quantity was found to be in excess of requirements, and hadi 
at the end of the famine to be disposed of at a loss. 

Paragraph 284 .—I am not satisfied that the wage scale here described' 
which was in force in the Central Provinces in the spring and hot weather of 1897 
was insufficient, or had any injurious effect on the health of the workers. And 
so far as the remarks in this paragraph imply a condemnation on the local Admi¬ 
nistration I do not concur. The general tenor of the evidence to my mind is in 
substantial agreement with the opinion expressed by the Commissioner of the 
Jabalpur division in a memorandum dated the 4th September 1897 on the 
wages on relief works in the province. He wrote:— 

“ The.minimum or ‘ subsistence ’ wage of the code is, I venture to think, sufficient for 
a worker on light labour. It is the equivalent of if lbs, of grain, and ordinarily field 
labourers seldom eat more than lbs. per diem. In these provinces the wage scale has 
been more closely adjusted to the price level than was the case in the North-Western Prov¬ 
inces, and at the present moment in three out of the five districts of this division a man on 
the D wage receives 2 annas a day, and has to feed no one but himself. This allowance 
seems ample. My belief is that the workers save considerably on it. In no other way cart 
I explain the commonly observed disproportion between the banias’ daily takings and the 
daily payments in wages. Moreover only a very small proportion of the workers have ever 
received more than the D wage, which during the dry months of the year sufficed beyond a 
doubt to maintain them in good health and condition, ” 

I have agreed with my colleagues in recommending (paragraph 456 of the 
report) for adoption in the famine codes a scale of wages giving higher maxi¬ 
mum wages than the scale adopted in the Central Provinces in the late famine. 
But in paragraph 458 of the report the expediency of allowing deviations ih this 
matter to be made by local Governments is recognised, and I am of opmlotl that 
deviations in the direction of reducing the wage are not unlikely to be fSand 
necessary in the practical administration of future famines. ' 
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Paragraph 2g6.—\ consider that the reference here made to the special 
inquiry instituted in October 1897 by the Central Provinces Administration into 
the cause of the heavy mortality of the monsoon months of that year might with 
advantage haVe been fuller. The inquiry originated in an explicit and detailed 
report from the Deputy Commissioner of Chhindwara that as the result of a 
house-to-house inquiry which he had made during September in certain villages 
in his district he had come to the conclusion that the abnormal death-rate then 
prevailing was due to causes with which privation had little direct connection. 
The following citation illustrates the character and results of the inquiries he had 
made. He is here referring to a village in which in September the death-rate 
was at the rate of 130 per mille per annum:— 

“ I visited this village and checked the register of deaths. I found that the proprietor 
had for some months been distributing grain to the, poor and that six deaths were those of 
wandering beggars who had come to the village attracted by this fact. The deaths among 
residents had occurred among the well-to-do classes with as much frequency as among, the 
poor. The death-roll, for instance, included two Marwaris, a well-to-do Brahmin, a Surjar 
and five or six Telis, all of them persons in good circumstances, and further enquiries into 
the deaths among the lower classes failed to elicit one in which privation could be said to 
have been the determining cause. The malguzar, Ganpat Singh, had in fact taken measures 
which precluded that supposition. In other villages, namely Singhpur, Koparwari, Ridhora, 
Jokiwara and Jam, I made similar enquiries and found that the deaths in these villages were 
equally divided between rich and poor." 

It was on this report that the local Administration directed similarly close 
inquiries to be made in all the districts of the pro\ance. The results of these 
inquiries are contained in a volume of nearly 300 pages. Their general tenor, as 
stated in paragraph 296 of our report, is that the fever prevalent w'as malarial 
fever. But there is much evidence of the same character as that which I have 
already cited, to the effect that excessive mortality from fever was by no means 
confined to the poorer classes. Thus the Civil Surgeon of Raipur writes: 

“The causes of the deaths show an enormous preponderance pf fever, and next 
dysentery. As regards the fever the year has been marked by a specially severe, visita¬ 
tion of fatal fever of the billious remittent type, accompanied by severe pains in the limbs, 
violent vomiting and great prostration. I have carefully enquired into the circumstances 
of the disease in many cases, and I am unable to find symptoms of anything but aggravated 
malarial remittent, fatal in many cases, in from 5 to 10 days, and it has been prevalent all 
over the district, and not only in the villages and in distressed parts, but in parts where 
distress w’as not so acute, and amongst the well-to-do people in Raipur itself and other 
towns and large villages.” 

The Civil Surgeon of Jabalpur writes : — 

“ Except in the poor-houses and relief works, the great majority of deaths were due to 
fever, which assumed a very severe type, and which appears to have been particularly fatal 
to children. 

“ 1 find that 38 per cent, of the deaths were of children under six years, this is certainly 
a very high rate. 56-17 percent, of the deaths apparently occurred amongst those who 
had not felt the pinch of distress, and of these just one-half were well-to-do, chiefly land- 
owners.” - 

In view of these and other similar passages occurring in the volume, I am 
of opinion the reference to the special inquiry in paragraph 296 is not in all 
respects a fair summary of its results. I may add that Dr. Hutcheson, the 
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^Sanitary Commissioner, in paragraph 54 of his Memorandum on the Public 
Health of the Central Provinces wrote:— 

“The epidemic of fatal fever in August, September, October and November 1897 was 
not confined to the Central Provinces, but was common and extremely fatal also in the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh. The excessive mortality in the latter province was 
stated to be due to the aged men and young children in emaciated and debilitated con¬ 
dition speedily succumbing to attacks of malarial fever. In the Central Provinces the 
autumnal fever of 1897 severely affected all classes, and not merely those affected by 
privation.” 

Paragraph 2gg .—As the final report of the Administration of the Central 
Provinces which is mentioned in this paragraph may not always be accessible, I 
give the text of part of the passage to which reference is here made 

“ The habits of large classes of the people of the Central Provinces are such that the 
task of helping them is one of almost.insuperable difficulty. In a poor, backward and thinly 
populated province where the Government establishments engaged in the work of famine- 
relief have to cover extensive areas in their circuits, it is of course impossible to watch 
minutely over the application of help to its proper purpo-se : no device could ensure that 
a dole given to a pauper to last him for a month, ii 9 district like Mandla or Bilaspur, 
should not be squandered in riotous living for a day; nor could any action of the State 
prevent the Gond and Baiga from roaming the forests and living on their produce until an 
exclusive course of such diet reduced them to a condition in which no assistance, was able 
to save them, from death. In the aboriginal tracts, as has already been noticed, nothing 
would induce the people to resort to relief works while strong and fit to labour. If 
the Government bad undertaken their gratuitous feeding without exacting as a test the 
work they were able to do, it would have departed from the principle that the able-bodied, 
must labour in order to be helped, and would have had upon its hands the whole 
labouring piSpulation <rf the country. And what is true of the aborigines, in the parts 
where they forift the bulk of the population, is true of a large portion of the other classes 
vWio inhabit the Central Provinces. It is probable that nowhere in the Province—- 
except possibly in the centre of the Ne^budda Valley—are-the people so mobile, or so 
ready to resort to the means appointed for relief, as they are in the North-Western Prov¬ 
inces, Oudh and Behar. The difference between this Province and other parts of India 
may be shortly expressed by saying that here relief had to be forced upon the people, 
while elhewhere the people expected and readily availedthemselves of the relief provid¬ 
ed. Here distances relatively insignificant prevented the able-bodied from resorting to 
relief works, while the least attempt to draft workers in bodies from one work to another 
resulted in the workers melting aWay; there, it is believed, no difficulty was experienced 
in getting large numbers of people to work at a distance from their homes and drafting 
was managed With ease. In such a country as the Central Provinces—and probably 
everywhere else in India—it is impossible to provide a relief work under proper manage¬ 
ment at every man’s door ; there are no works which could be undertaken in the vast 
expanses of sheet rock which cover the poorest areas of the Satpura districts ; and 
no supervision that is practically possible could be applied to the multitude of sites 
where work would be necessary to bring it within five miles of every distressed village. 
These are extreme cases ; but each district in the Province contains some area to which 
such considerations apply, and even in the open and populous parts the readiness of the 
people to accept relief is markedly less than it is in other parts of India. ” 

In my opinion, though it is permissible to hope that a g;reater degree of 
success would'With the experience of the late famine in the Central Provinces be 
attained in combating another famine of like severity and magnitude in that prov¬ 
ince, anything approaching to complete success must under the conditions of 
the’task be regarded as impossible. In paragraph-239 we say that we have 
reftkined from ^drawing comparisons between the different provinces as to the 
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degree of success attained by the measures adopted for the relief of distress and 
the saving of human life. To this I would add that no comparison is possible 
between provinces so differently affected by distress as the Central Provinces 
and the Deccan districts of Madras. In the latter the relief problem was of no 
exceptional complexity or magnitude. In the Central Provinces the problem 
was one of the most difficult which has ever taxed an Indian Government. 

Paragraph 303 .—The statement that the number of persons, not in absolute 
need of relief, who were attracted to the relief works in Madras by the concessions 
made by the locjl Government’s orders of 30th March “was probably not large “ 
is not in my opinion borne out by the evidence. The wage was high, the task 
light, and under the concession by which the task was reduced in proportion to 
the number of miles walked, or supposed to be walked, daily by the workers, the 
wage could be earned by a daily walk. The statistics given in paragraph 345 
of our report as to the proportion of the population attending relief works in the 
several provinces show an unparalleled resort to relief works in the Madras 
districts, which cannot be accounted for by the extent or intensity of the distress 
there prevailing, and which evidence clearly connects with the relaxation of 
the principles of famine administration. If there may be risks in administering 
relief with the strictness exercised by the Government of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, there are in my opinion still greater risks in administering it 
on opposite principles. ^ 


T. W. HOLDERNESS. 






